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PREFACE. 


NE of the editors of the International Critical Commen- - 

tary, the Rev. Professor Charles A. Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., 

died while this volume was going through the press. I 

was fortunate in having the benefit of his editorial supervision 
of the manuscript and of a part of the proof. So the work was 
well under way when the message came that he was too ill to 
read proof any longer and that I must assume full responsi- 
bility. I have done my best that his illness should result in no 
loss to this work. . 

In the death of Dr. Briggs, American Biblical scholarship has 
lost one of its ablest and most widely known representatives. 
He was called upon to suffer much for his convictions, and he 
did suffer bravely. Nor did he suffer in vain. He had the sat- 
isfaction of justification in the end; for the views which aroused 
so much opposition have met with general acceptance. Dr. 
Briggs was really conservative; he formed his opinions slowly 
and deliberately; but once they were formed, he would yield 
them only to new evidence. Iam glad to have this opportunity 
to express my appreciation of the character and attainments of 
Dr. Briggs and the great privilege I have enjoyed in frequent 
friendly association with him. 

The preparation of this volume has occupied my available 
time for several years. I should have despaired of finishing 
what proved to be a far bigger task than I ever anticipated 
save for my return, two years ago, to the professorial office so 
that my summers were really free for work. The task proved 
unexpectedly big, for I discovered early in my studies that 
Ezra—Nehemiah bristled with hard problems which had not 
really been solved. Many have ignored them altogether; oth- 
ers have reached conclusions without adequately recognising 
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and weighing all the available evidence. There was, therefore, 
a great deal of pioneer work to be done, and I have laboured 
perseveringly in the hope of making some contribution to our 
scanty knowledge of the important Persian period of Jewish 
history and to our understanding of Biblical books which have 
suffered from neglect. 

Nevertheless, I confess that I am heavily indebted to scholars 
who have laboured in this field, even to some from whose conclu- 
sions I dissent. The references show at least a list of liabilities. 
But there is another debt, and a larger one, which cannot be 
exhibited in references, and which I desire to put on record here, 
and that is the obligation to the three teachers under whom it 
was my privilege to study years ago, and who awakened in me 
an absorbing interest in the study of the Old Testament. In 
the order of my acquaintance with them, the three are: Pro- 
fessor David G. Lyon, of Harvard University; the Rev. Dr. 
John P. Peters, formerly professor in the Philadelphia Divinity 
School; and the late Dr. William R. Harper, president of the 
University of Chicago. 

LORING W. BATTEN. 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
NEw York, June 28, 1913. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE BOOKS. 


The books of Ezr. and Ne. were originally one, and ought 
really to be so combined now. The evidence of this is over- 
whelming. Two points suffice for a demonstration: (1) The 
story of Ezr. is partly in one book, Ezr. 7-10, and partly in 
the other, Ne. 77-82.* In 1 Esd. these two parts are united 
in a single book. (2) At the end of each book of the OT. there 
are certain Massoretic notes, giving the number of verses, the 
middle point in the volume or roll, etc. There are no such 
notes at the end of Ezr., and those at the end of Ne. cover both 
books, showing that the two constituted a single work when 
those notes were made.f 

It is also generally agreed that Ezr.—Ne. originally was a 
part of the book of Ch., so that the whole work was a com- 
prehensive history of the Jews from Adam down to the end of 
the Persian period. 


It is true that in the Heb. Bible our books precede Ch., though 
the right order is found in @. The order in the Heb. canon is naturally 
illogical, and is prob. due to the fact that Ezr.-Ne. was accepted 
as canonical before Ch. The fact is that Ch. was under a great 
deal of suspicion. It was a book parall. the earlier histories long es- 
tablished as authorities, and differing from them so much that the 
presence of the new work created difficulties. Ezr.—Ne., on the other 
hand, contained the only account of the important Pers. period. A 
part of the large work of Ch. was, therefore, severed from the rest, and 
naturally just that part dealing with the otherwise unknown period, 
and of which there was no dup., and this part was accepted. Later the 
rest of the work found its place at the very end of the canon. 

The order in @ really does not contravene this conclusion, for the 
Gk. translators made a new arrangement of the canon on a literary basis, 


*The grounds for this limitation are given below in the treatment of the history under 
the reign of Art. II. 
{See further my art. “ Ezr.-Ne.,” in DB. i,%, 
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putting all the historical books together. When the transposition was 
made on this basis, Ch. was put before Ezr.-Ne. from chron. consid- 
erations. 

When the disjuncture was made, there appears to have been an acci- 
dent, for the severed parts overlap, Ezr. 1'-** being identical with 2 
Ch. 362 {-. The latter ends in the middle of a sentence “and let him go 
up,” and in the middle of Cy.’s decree. The simplest explanation of 
the strange fact is that a copyist who was working on the book of Ch. 
had as his exemplar one of the older editions containing the whole orig- 
inal Ch.-Ezr—Ne. He got beyond the point of division before he 
noted his mistake, and this slip has been perpetuated down to the 
present day. Howorth explains differently (PSBA. 1901,?). 

It is indisputable that Ch. and Ezr.—Ne. come from the same hand. 
There is no book in the OT. which has more marked peculiarities than 
Ch. These cover both literary features, favourite words and expres- 
sions, peculiar style, etc. (for a list of which, see Curt.’), and also 
historical features, for the Chr. had his own way of looking at the 
history, and his theory colours his work so markedly that it is often 
quite valueless to the student of history. There is scarcely one of these 
peculiarities that is not found also in Ezr._Ne. Evidence of the original 
unity is furnished from Esd., which contains two whole c. of Ch. 
(2 Ch. 35, 36) and then goes on directly to Ezra, without the duplica- 
tion foundin Heb. Further evidence is given by Curt. Inir. $2. 


§ 2. THE DATE. 


It is difficult to deal satisfactorily with this problem, for Ezr.- 
Ne. is a composite work and contains sources from different 
periods. If the decree of Cyrus in Ezr. 1 is original, this is the — 
earliest portion and belongs to 538 B.c. Ezr. 47-48 is made up 
chiefly of two letters which belong to the reign of Artaxerxes, 
and before his 2zoth year, therefore is dated somewhere in the 
period 464-444 B.c. But the letters are imbedded in a nar- 
rative, and it is impossible to say when the compilation of the 
letters was made, except that it was before the Chronicler’s time. 
The Memoirs of Nehemiah were apparently written soon after 
his second administration, certainly not later than the end of 
the reign of Artaxerxes, 424 B.c. As for the date of the whole 
work, Ch.~Ezr.—Ne., it is unnecessary to duplicate the excellent 
work of Curtis (v. Intr. §*). Certainly our books go down to the 
Greek age, and it is quite impossible to place the work earlier 
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than 300 B.c. We can with a good deal of confidence name 
the third century B.c. as the time of the Chronicler, but cannot 
be more exact. 


§ 3. THE CONTENTS OF THE BOOKS. 


Ezra 1. The return of exiles under Sheshbazzar bringing the 
sacred vessels of the temple and having permission to rebuild 
the temple. 

21-69, A list of residents of the province of Judah. 

2-43. The Hebrew story of the rebuilding of the temple un- 
der the leadership of Zerubbabel and Jeshua. 

4*°. A fragment, descriptive of the opposition of the Gentile 
neighbours of the Jews. 

47-*4a (Aram.). The complaint to Artaxerxes and his order 
to stop the building operations. 

4*4b>-618 (Aram.). The Aramaic version of the history of the 
rebuilding of the temple; parallel to 27-43. 

619-2, The keeping of the Passover. 

7-10. The principal part of Ezra’s history, containing the 
letter of Artaxerxes 7!-° (Aram.), a description of the gather- 
ing of his caravan, the discovery of the marriages with for- 
eigners, and the dissolution of these marriages. 

Nehemiah 1, 2. Nehemiah learns of the sad plight of Jeru- 
salem, obtains leave of absence from Artaxerxes, goes up to 
Jerusalem with a caravan, makes an inspection of the walls, 
and appeals successfully to the people to start the restoration 
of the walls. 

31-32, A list of the forces engaged in the rebuilding of the walls 
and the portion restored by each body. 

333-417 (EV®. 41-3). The efforts of Sanballat, Tobiah, and 
others to prevent the restoration of the walls. 

5. The distress of the impoverished Jews and Nehemiah’s 
measures for their relief. 

6-75, Further efforts of Sanballat and his associates to wreck 
Nehemiah’s projects; the completion of the walls, and the care 
for the protection of the city. 
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78-72, A duplicate of Ezr. 21°. 

81-12, Resumption of the history of Ezra, describing the prom- 
ulgation of the law. 

313-18, The observance of the Feast of Booths. 

g. The prayer of the Levites. 

1o!-8, A list of names on a sealed record. 

1029-4, Measures taken to maintain a pure race and to sup- 
port the worship of the temple. 

11. The drafting of a population for Jerusalem, a list of those 
who dwelt in the holy city, and a record of the towns of Judah 
and Benjamin. A sequel to 7°. 

121-6, Lists of priests and Levites of the various parts of the 
Persian period. 

1227-48, The dedication of the walls. 

12-47, Provision for the support of the temple officers. 

13. The reforms instituted in Nehemiah’s second administra- 
tion. 


§ 4. THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


The material has come down to us in an order that is often 
very puzzling. As the result of successive editings, the ma- 
terial is very badly arranged. For the most part, however, it 
is possible to restore the sections to a proper chronological 
sequence. 


With a single exception Ezr. 1-4%4* is in its true order. C. 1 belongs 
to the time of Cy.; 27-43 to the reign of Dar.; 44-§ to Xerxes, and 47-4 
to Art.; 21-6 is one of the late passages in the books, at least as late as 
Ezr. To the reign of Art. belongs also all of the Ne. narrative, viz., 
Ne. 1-75, exc. c. 31-32, which is late, rr 122748 and 13. There is left in 
the book of Ezr. three sections, 424>-618 619-22 and 7-10. 4%>—6i8 be- 
longs to the time of Dar. and should directly follow 27-43, the Heb. 
version of the same story, the place it practically has in Esd., where 
it follows 45. It is a story apparently late in its origin and not of very 
great value. Torrey holds that 47-618 was incorporated bodily by the 
Chr. (ES.1*), and that the temple was chiefly in mind in the complaint 
of the Sam. But his reasoning is not convincing (v. 4%). The two 
passages 47-248 and 4%>-618 really have little in common. The latter 
passage was removed from its proper position because the former was 
wrongly interpreted. It was a comparatively late addition, for its in- 
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sertion worked havoc with some of the earlier material. An editor had 
the Heb. story of the rebuilding of the temple (27-4*), followed by 
the correspondence with Art. about the rebuilding of the city; the 
Aram. story differed somewhat from the Heb.; the editor incorporated 
this version and made it the basis of his history. He then proceeded 
to modify the Heb. story to make it an unsuccessful attempt at rebuild- 
ing the temple, and found in 47-48 a cause of failure. The original 
sequence was, therefore, 1 27-43 4%b—618 44-44, Where 619-22 belongs, 
it is hard to say. By its subject it connects with another fragment 
(Ne. 8-18), or it may be very early (v. comm.). 7-10 belongs to a 
period after Neh. 

Another possibility cannot be ignored. We note that Ezr. 1 belongs 
to the time of Cy., 27-4 to that of Dar., 4‘ to that of Xerxes,* 
and 47-*s to that of Art. The last-named passage leads right up to 
the work of Neh., which is also in the time of Art. Now between Ezr. 
449 and Ne. 1 we have, first, the story of Ezra (7-10), which should 
follow Neh.’s story; second (4245-618), a late and practically valueless 
document; and third (61°-2), also prob. late. It is, therefore, per- 
fectly possible that the original order was 1 27-4248, Ne. The Aram. 
version of the temple-building story should have been put in directly 
after 43, as it practically is in Jos. But the compiler failed to see that 
the Aram. was but a dup., and thus the mischief was wrought. 

In Ne. it is easy to follow a correct order, as shown in the notes on the 
sections, so far as his own work is concerned. The order is 1 2 3%- 
75 11 1227-43 31-82 5 13 and 10, which isa sequel toc. 13. There follows 
the story of Ezra’s administration (Ezr. 7-10, Ne. 8!-"). The rest of 
the material cannot be dated, and must be grouped by subjects. The 
chron. order of the whole, so far as it can be determined, is as follows: 

(a) Ezr. 1; (0) Ezr. 279-43 424>-618; (c) Ezr. 41-6 47-49 Ne. 1 2 3-417 
6175 rr 1227-4 31-325 13 10 124-47; (d) Ezr. 7-10 Ne. 8!-12 Ezr. 619-22 
Ne. 813-18; (e) Ne. 9 121-%6 76-72 = Ezr. 21-6°, and perhaps Ne. 113-35, 

That under (a) belongs to the reign of Cy., (b) to Dar., (c) to Art. 
(exc. 44), (d) to Art. II, and (e) is uncertain, but prob. is to be 
dated in the same reign as (d), as it is either a part of Ezra’s work ora 
natural consequence of what he had done. Ne. 9, however, as shown 
in the notes, bears evidences of the Gk. period, and may be one of the 
latest sections in the books. 


In reading a historical book it is desirable to have the ma- 
terial in proper chronological order. To rearrange the whole of 
Ezr.—Ne. would be needlessly confusing; but it is deemed best 
in a few particulars to undo the mischief of R. Therefore in 


* At least that is certain of 4*, and that suffices. 
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the commentary I have joined Ezr. 7-10 to Ne. 8-10, and 
placed the whole after Ne. 13; and Ezr. 4*-4* is transposed to 
follow Ezr. 6. The advantages are manifest: the two temple- 
building stories are brought together; the brief passage belong- 
ing to the time of Kerxes has its proper place; the Aramaic 
letters (Ezr. 47-*4*) come just before Ne. 1, to which they are 
an introduction; the whole story of Nehemiah’s work comes in 
proper sequence; and Ezra’s history is combined and placed 
where it probably belongs chronologically. 


§ 5. THE TWO EDITIONS OF EZRA—NEHEMIAH. 


Ezr.—Ne. is peculiar in that it has come down to us in two 
recensions, which at certain points differ from each other quite 
radically. It is true that something of the same condition is 
found in other OT. books. In S. there is a long section in 
Hebrew which was not originally in @ (a S. 17?2-3* 1755-185), 
There is a vast difference also between the Greek texts and the 
Hebrew in the books of Je. and Dn. In the case of Ezr.—Ne., 
however, the so-called G follows MT. very closely, but the 
so-called Apocryphal book of Esd. constitutes really a different 
edition of Ezr.—Ne. 


In the Apocr. there are additional sections to some of the OT. 
books; thus, the Rest of Est.; Baruch is an addition to Je.; the Song 
of the Three Holy Children, the history of Susanna, and Bel and the 
Dragon are additions to Dn. But in all these there is nothing corre- 
sponding to any part of #{; the passages are additions pure and simple 
and found only in Gk. Esd., on the other hand, is merely a variant 
edition of a part of Ch._Ezr.Ne. For the most part, it is a faithful 
translation of 4, but with addition and subtraction and rearrangement. 
This book is of such vital importance to our work that a fuller discus- 
sion is essential, and it is well worthy of a section by itself. 


§ 6. I ESDRAS. 


In Greek this edition of the history, as the title Esd.* shows, 
has the priority; the Greek translation of the whole of Ezr.—Ne. 
is known as 2 Esd. or Esd.® In Lagarde’s edition of Codex Luci- 
anus this order is reversed, an evidence of an effort, manifested 
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on every page of this nevertheless valuable text, to conform to 
the MT. more closely than other Greek texts. But the evidence 
is overwhelmingly in favour of the priority of Esd., and the ex- 
planation can only be, as I infer to be Torrey’s conclusion too, 
that this edition was preferred. Indeed, Sir Henry Howorth 
has argued (of whose work more anon), that Esd. is the orig- 
inal Septuagint text, and that our Hebrew edition is really the 
Apocryphal book. 


The subjoined table will show the contents of this edition in com- 
parison with MT. 


ESD. MT. 
Cue = 2 Ch. 35, 36 
1-15 = 

ee = ot ae 
3-58 = not in MT. 
57-73 = Ezr. 2ar4s 
6,7 = ero 
81-936 = et 7-10 
g37-55 = Ne. 772-812 


It will be noted that there is one long addition (31-58). This is 
the only element in the book which acc. to other usage can be called 
Apocr., for the Apocr. comprises the books or sections of books which 
were known only in a Gk. original. This addition contains the story 
of the Three Youths, or Guardsmen of Dar. At the time of a great 
feast, the Three Guardsmen competed in a test of wisdom, to deter- 
mine which was strongest, wine, the king, or women. The third con- 
testant, who was the victor, is identified with Zer. in what is usually 
regarded as a gl. (4%), easily suggested by 5°, acc. to which Zer. spoke 
wise sentences before Dar. This statement may account for the plac- 

- ing of this whole story as a prelude to the mission of Zer. By some 
rather mysterious process not made clear in the text, probably because 
of an addition here from a moral interest, Zer. switches off to prove that 
truth is stronger than either wine, kings, or women. Down to this 
point (4), the story is a sort of a joke, and might belong to court 
jesters, but at the close the story is given a serious turn. 

At 4# we reach a new section, doubtless originally quite indepen- 
dent of the preceding. Torrey has sufficiently demonstrated this point 
(ES.25 #.). Now we come to an important passage, fully discussed in 
the intr. to Ezr. 3, in which Zer. obtains a grant from the king, collects 
a company, and goes up from Pers. to Jerus. to rebuild the temple. 

To revert to the table, we note that Esd. contains two c. of Ch., all 
of Ezr. exc. a single v. (4°), but only a very small section of Ne. There 
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is not a word about Neh.’s great work, nor is there anything of Ne. 
81-30, which are almost universally, but incorrectly, as I shall try to 
show later, regarded as a part of the Ezra story. 

The rearrangement appears at two points. First, the Art. letters, 
Ezr. 47-4 = Esd. 216-0, are placed immediately after the story of Shes.’s 
return, and so between the reigns of Cy. and Dar., whence Jos. substi- 
tuted Cambyses for Art. in the letters, so that following this text as he 
did, his chronology is consistent. Second, a part of the Ezra story is 
removed from its familiar place in the middle of Ne. and joined directly 
to the part of Ezra’s story contained in the book called by his name; 
t.e., Ne. 77-8" follows Ezr. 7-10. 

The latter of these variant arrangements undoubtedly preserves the 
original order. If one could maintain that Ezra went to Jerus. in the 
yth year of Art., a date shown later to be impossible, it would still be 
out of the question for Ezra to begin publishing the law at least fifteen 
years later. Even if Ezra and Neh. were contemporaries, no historian 
would have severed the Ezra story by the insertion of a part of the Ne. 
narrative without adequate reason, and there is no reason at all here. 

But it is shown elsw. that the place of the Art. letters (Ezr. 47-42) in 
the Esd. text is not original. Indeed, their situation is more inconsistent 
in this text than in #, for to say nothing of the putting of Art. before 
Dar., we have in this edition an account of the stopping of the building 
of the temple before that work had been begun. In this edition the 
passage stands as a bald interpolation. It has neither ancestry nor 
posterity, so that one may wonder whether it was an original part of the 
Esd. text at all. It may have been put in by a later hand because it 
was in the Heb. The striking result would be that the original Esd. 
edition of the history knows of no interference with the Jews in their 
efforts to rebuild the temple. 

There is reason to believe that when this Art. correspondence was 
placed directly after the reign of Cy., the name of the king was changed 
to Cambyses, and that it so stood in the Esd. text in the time of Jos., 
for that historian would not have been likely to change the name of a 
king, and that here he actually followed his source. If that is the case 
there are some interesting considerations to be noted. The author of 
Esd. was pretty well informed, and may easily have rebelled against 
placing an event of the reign of Art. before the building of the temple. 
This writer knew that the temple was built in the time of Dar. He 
knew that Art. did not precede Dar. Therefore he transposed the pas- 
sage and substituted the name Cambyses for Art. : 

In MT. the name of Xerxes also appears before that of Dar. (Ezr. 
4°), but this name is not found in Esd. anywhere. In other words, 
Esd. knows of but one king between Cy. and Dar., and the author 
must have known that that was Cambyses. We might then infer that 
he was right, and follow many scholars in thus changing the name of 
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the king. But it is apparent that the contents of the passage are in- 
consistent with its position, for it would give us an account of the 
interruption of the temple-building before the foundations were laid. 
While the position of the passage would fit the reign of Cambyses, its 
contents are inconsistent with that date. 

To return to the addition, one part of it (3-441), as Torrey has shown 
(ES.‘5), has nothing to do with Heb. history, but the rest (45°) is, 
or at least contains, what we absolutely need as an explanation of the 
events described in Ezr. 3. To jump from Ezr. 1 to Ezr. 3 involves 
a wild flight, and in our text nothing intervenes but a list of names, 
which certainly does not seem to make a historical connection. Inci- 
dentally we have here a possible explanation of the insertion of the 
list of Ezr. 2. There was certainly a historical section between Ezr. 1 
and 3. The Chr. or some later editor cut out the passage because it 
spoiled his theory of the delay in building the temple. The gap was 
supplied in MT. by the insertion of the strange list (2!-®). Later this 
list was put into the Esd. text, and as it is joined closely to Ezr. 3 
it was separated from Ezr. 1, for it could not join at both ends in a 
text which preserved the lost material which was original between 
the two c. What this material was is fully stated in the intr. to 
Ezr. 3. Its great importance lies in the fact that it fixes the history 
related in Ezr. 27-43 as belonging to the reign of Dar. It is hard for 
me to understand how so accomplished a scholar as Torrey can insist 
that the events narrated here belong to the reign of Cy. It is no more 
reasonable to substitute Cy. for Dar. in this text than for Jos. to sub- 
stitute Cambyses for Art. in his account of the letters in 47-49, The 
appeal is made to Esd. 571 = Ezr. 43, where the Jews say they will 
build the temple as King Cy. commanded them (so Thackeray, DB. 
‘art. “‘1 Esd.”). But surely there is no reason why Zer. in the time of 
Dar. should not appeal to the earlier decree of Cy. The edicts of 
Cy. were not invalidated by his death. 

Sir Henry Howorth has written many interesting articles about this 
book.* One of the points upon which he is most insistent is that 
Esd. is the original G, while the Gk. 2 Esd., usually known as G, is really 
Theodotion’s translation. Much credit is due to this accomplished 
scholar for his persistent efforts to bring Esd. into the prominence it 
deserves. And yet I agree with Torrey that his main contention is of 
little value. His fundamental mistake is the underlying theory that 
there was an authoritative and standard Gk. translation of the OT. 
comparable to the AV. in English, a sort of official textus recepius. The 
fact is that x and 2 Esd. are quite independent translations of Semitic 
originals, but they are renderings of different editions. 1 Esd. had one 
Semitic text of which it is a free and idiomatic version; 2 Esd. is a 
slavishly literal rendering of our present MT. 

* Academy, 1893, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1901-2. 
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It follows from this indisputable fact that Esd. is of vastly greater 
value to the OT. student than @ and all the other Vrss. which de- 
pend upon it. Sir Henry’s point is well taken in this respect. Few 
scholars have availed themselves of the treasures hidden away in this 
storehouse. As Howorth suggests, there has been too much of a ten- 
dency to make a fetish of MT. Even scholars are not dissociated en- 
tirely from the theory once held as essential to orthodoxy that the words 
and even the pointing of MT. are inspired. This comm. will show 
ample use of this important text by whose aid alone some of the grave 
problems have been solved. 

An interesting question about Esd. concerns its original form. Many 
scholars maintain that it is complete as it stands. Others, like Howorth 
and Torrey, insist that it isa fragment from the middle of the complete 
Ch.-Ezr.-Ne. The question is not of vital importance here, yet some 
consideration is necessary. In favour of the latter view, it is noted that 
Esd. ends with one word of Ne. 8", xat émcuvnyOnsav = DN). Torrey 
believes that the surviving fragment came from a Gk. not a Semitic 
Ms., as Ne. 8% begins »2wn ov) (ES.%). In Cod. this v. is com- 
pleted, and I am convinced that we have here one of the many attempts 
to bring Esd. into conformity with MT. In other words, Esd. really 
ends the Ezra story with Ne. 82, and in my opinion that text never 
contained any more about Ezra. 

This conclusion is supported by the testimony of Jos. It is contended 
by Howorth and Torrey that Jos. uses Ne. 8% #-, This does not seem to 
me to be the case. He does, indeed, refer to the Feast of Booths, but 
only as a note of time; for he makes it the occasion of the assembly 
in the 7th month at which the law was read as described in Ne. 81-12 = 
Esd. 937-55 (Ant. xi, 5,5). There is not a reference to anything related 
in Ne. 9, 10. Jos. knew nothing of any event in the story of Ezr. after 
the reading of the law. 

If Esd. is but a fragment of Ch.—Ezr.—Ne., it must have contained 
an account of Neh.’s work. Jos. deals with Neh. rather summarily (Ant. 
xi, 5, 6-8), whom, as well as Ezra, he places in the reign of Xerxes. 
His treatment is most full in that which corresponds to Ne. 1, 2, though 
in this there are rather more than the usual number of glaring inac- 
curacies. He has a considerable account of the trouble Neh. encoun- 
tered from the enemy, a summary of Ne. 4, 6. He then proceeds with 
a brief account of the dedication of the walls as in Ne. 1227-48, and then 
takes up the peopling of the city as in Ne. 7!-5= 111!-, and finally he 
describes the provisions for the pr. and Lev. (Ne. 131°-12).* Now the 
amazing fact is that Jos. shows a knowledge of every part of N. 
exc. C. 5, and that he uses nothing else from the book of Ne. save 81-12, 
a part of Ezra’s story. It is clear, therefore, that if Esd. ever went 


* This statement differs somewhat from Torrey’s (ES.*), but is, I believe, as accurate a 
determination as can be made with confidence. 
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any further than it does now, the lost contents comprised N. and 
nothing else whatever. Jos. never could have picked out this story 
from our present text. In his treatment of the book of Ezr. he does 
not quote the lists of names, but he refers to them, showing that they 
were in the text he used, but in the use of the book of Ne. there is no 
hint of a list of names anywhere, not even of the wall-builders. 

In what form the memoirs were to which Jos. had access it is im- 
possible to say. These could hardly have survived as a separate pro- 
duction in his time; yet they were originally published in that form; 
and what we have includes all that Jos. knew. It is not unlikely that 
he used the same text for the whole Pers. period, and certainly he had 
these records in Gk.; therefore we may with a certain degree of prob- 
ability conclude that Esd. originally contained the unadulterated N. 
In that case the fragmentary hypothesis is the only tenable one. 

One other point, though, it is commonly known, needs mention. In 
his account of the return and the rebuilding of the temple, related in 
Ezr. 1-6, Jos. follows Esd., not MT. He puts 47*- after c. 1, and he 
incorporates the story of the Three Guardsmen. But he unmistakably 
puts the events described in 31-45 in the reign of Dar., making 3°" an 
actual completion of the temple (Am. xi, 4, 2; see further under the 
reign of Dar.). He is quite consistent, making 5, 6 a sort of sequel to 
the preceding story, omitting entirely 4%>-51. His date for 31-45 is 
the only possible one to be derived from Esd., and his use of 3° = 
Esd. 55-65 shows that he had a better text than most of those which 
have come down to us. 

It is sometimes stated that Jos. goes beyond Esd. and shows a knowl- 
edge of 2 Esd. G (e. g., DB. i,). At the end of Shes.’s story, he 
does say that 42,462 came up at that time, as in Ezr. 2, but he uses 
this list fully where it stands in Esd. He gives an intr. to the Art. 
letters which is based on Ezr. 41-5, but he uses that material again, 
and these are probably but patches. Jos. sometimes follows his sources 
so loosely that such usage hardly serves as an argument. The excep- 
tion is about enough to prove the rule. Jos. certainly does not make 
any use of our canonical Ezr.—Ne. 

Reference has been made to the numerous changes in Esd. to bring 
this edition into nearer agreement with MT. It is manifest that many 
of these changes have been made since the time of Jos., for in several 
important points he bears witness to another text than that which 
has come down to us. This is esp. the case in Ezr. 3°. It is also 
probable that Cambyses was in the text of Esd. which Jos. used 
instead of Art. The cause of this revising is determinable to a high 
degree of probability. In the first place, it is well known that the 
tendency to correct the Gk. version on the basis of the Heb. is dis- 
coverable in every book of the OT. But there is a special reason why 
that correcting process should be marked in this particular book. For 
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this work existed in two quite different Vrss., and these were strug- 
gling for supremacy the one against the other. In the time of Jos. 
it is clear that Esd. was preferred among the Jews; for Jos. was in 
bad repute with his brethren because of his pro-Romanism, and he was 
politic enough to use the most popular sources for his history. 

Three centuries later this edition had lost caste. Jerome’s attitude 
shows that plainly. He would not translate the story of the Three 
Youths. He insists that the proper discourses of Ezr. and Ne. are 
contained in a single volume, and that whatever is not contained in 
them is to be rejected (pref. to Ezr.). Confessedly he formed this 
opinion from his Heb. teachers, so that in his day—the preface was 
written A.D. 394—Esd. had lost its former popularity. The advo- 
cates of this edition would not see it sink into disuse without a serious 
effort to save it. The chief count against it was its departure from the 
received text. Then began a process of editing to remove these de- 
partures as far as possible. In many of the texts the original is pretty 
well erased. But in Cod.“ the changes were often made simply by 
adding a translation of MT. to the original Esd., so that it is still 
possible in places to recover the primitive text. 


The Vrss. available for the textual criticism of Ezr.—Ne. are 
the same as those for Ch., a full and scholarly discussion of 
which is given by Curtis, Imér. §8, and need not be repeated 
here. The Vrss. really serve little purpose, with the single ex- 
ception of Esd., which has been fully treated above, and of 
which but a few more words are necessary from the point of 
view of textual criticism. 


It has been shown that Esd. is a translation of a Semitic text. Tor- 
rey has given pretty convincing evidence that the story of the Three 
Guardsmen is from an Aram. original (ES.2°#-), It has long been sus- 
pected that Esd. 51-* is from a Heb. source, and that is doubtless 
correct. But it is equally plain that Esd. is not a translation of the 
present MT. No translator would take such liberties as we find in 
that version. Those who rendered the Scriptures into Gk. were moved, 
as all other translators, to give a faithful version of the text before them, — 
which they desired to make accessible to people who knew only the Gk. 
tongue. The conclusion is inevitable that there were two editions of 
this book in Semitic, of which the one finally adopted in the Heb. 
canon is the longer and the worse. On these two editions, see further 
ES." ff. 

The most complete presentation of the apparatus for the textual 
criticism of our books is presented in ES. c. 4, Torrey greatly prefers 
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Cod.4 to 8, and urges great caution in the use of ©. The caution is 
wise, and yet some of the most important aids to the correction of the 
text are hidden in that version. 


§ 7. THE SEMITIC TEXT. 


In places the text of Ezr.—Ne. is very well preserved. In 
N. especially there is as a rule very little trouble once the 
interpolations are recognised. But on the whole MT. is in 
decidedly bad shape. At times the confusion is so great that 
the work of the critic is most difficult. In some places there 
is a wholesale corruption of the text in the interest of the his- 
torical theory of the editor. 

The great majority of writers have accepted MT. and have 
simply tried to make out of it the best they could. There is no 
reason, however, for confining ourselves to one text in a case 
in which we have good support for another and a better reading. 
In places the result is most surprising and important. Many of 
the critical theories of both the older and newer writers are de- 
pendent on the corrupt MT. A reconstruction of these theories 
is only possible in the light of a thorough-going criticism of the 
text. This needs to go much further than Guthe’s in Haupt’s 
SBOT. Imyself worked for years on the supposition that there 
was an early and fruitless effort to rebuild the temple. But 
the discovery of the true text of Ezr. 3 compelled a radical 
change of opinion. | 

The discovery of these corruptions, and in many places the 
recovery of the true text, has another important consequence. 
It proves beyond a doubt that there are original sources where 
previously a passage has been assigned wholly to Chr. If a 
text has been corrupted to make it suit a purpose, it is ob- 
vious that the text in its original form is not the work of R. 
In that way it is demonstrated that there are Hebrew sources 
in these books, and so the contributions of the Chronicler are 
correspondingly diminished. 
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§ 8. THE SOURCES. 


In the book of Ch. we find many sections of S. and K. in- 
serted almost verbatim. There is a claim further that the 
compiler used many other sources (see Curt. Intr..%-). It is 
true that some scholars, as Torrey, deny that these sources were 
genuine, insisting that the Chronicler pretends to quote to add 
plausibility to his history (ES. c. 7). Our books were originally 
a part of the book of Ch., and we should expect the same 
method to have been pursued. And our expectations are re- 
alised, for it is possible to pick out some of the sources, even 
though we have no parallels for control as we have in S. and 
K. There is not, unfortunately, much agreement among schol- 
ars as to the limits of some of these sources. There is noth- 
ing then left for me but to give my conclusions, which are, 
however, based on many years’ study of these books. The 
results will be seen to be decidedly conservative. 


(1) The Memoirs of Nehemiah = N. 


Beginning with a source about the presence of which there 
is no difference of opinion, there is certainly incorporated in the 
book which bears his name some personal memoirs of Nehe- 
miah. These are all written in the first person, and the nar- 
rative is terse and vivid. The memoirs were written for the 
most part soon after the close of his first administration (v. 5"), 
and as a historical source rank among the very best in OT. 
Nehemiah knew how to accomplish results, even in the face of 
the gravest difficulties, and he also knew how to tell what he 
had done without waste of words. In some places N. has 
somewhat the character of a diary or journal. The brief pray- 
ers and imprecations scattered through the document make 
the impression of a narrative originally written for the author’s 
eye alone. 

The agreement of scholars ceases, however, the moment we 
attempt to determine the limits of the memoirs. There is a 
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minimum about which all are agreed, but the moment we step 
beyond that boundary contention arises. 


The vast majority of modern scholars set rather large limits to these 
memoirs. Berth. Sieg. Ryle, and Dr. practically agree that N. covers 
Ne. 1-7 1227-43 13431, Berth. and Sieg. exc. 1227-80. 38-36, but Sieg. 
adds 11! and Dr. adds 13! Torrey, on the other extreme, finds 
N. only in 11-27 29-20 41-615, All agree that 7%? was not written by 
Neh., but the scholars who include this in N. suppose, wrongly I be- 
lieve, that it was incorporated in N. by Neh. 

It seems certain that 31-2 is not from N. It has none of the char- 
acteristics of that document, but is very like other lists in our books, 
and it is quite out of place where it stands, interrupting the narrative 
sadly (v. notes on Ne. 3). I have shown in the notes reasons which 
are sufficient to reject 27-°s, I can see no satisfactory evidence against 
335-38 616-19 71-5a 726-319 exc. v.22, The last passage is not only writ- 
ten in the first p., but also has numerous characteristics of N. On 
the other hand, I have no hesitation in rejecting 15-112, the major por- 
tion of Neh.’s prayer, which is too close to a type to be composed by 
Neh. (v. notes), one point in which I go beyond Torrey, who only 
goes so far as to assume editorial revision. I believe it a piece of 
editorial composition. In the passage describing the dedication of the 
walls (1227-4), there are unmistakable traces of N., e. g., in * f- 38. 40b, 
but a story like this was too tempting to the Chr., and he has so em- 
bellished it with interpolations to bring pr., Lev., music, and sacri- 
fices into prominent place that Neh.’s own simple, straightforward 
story is buried beyond hope of recovery. Torrey notes that 21> 333 f. 
4). repeat one another rather awkwardly, an awkwardness much in- 
creased by the elimination of 31-2 (ES.2). That is quite true, and 
yet I doubt if any of the passages exc. possibly 3%*-5 can be legit- 
imately questioned. The portions which are from N. are, therefore, 
T1-4 [Ub—g7 2%b-20 238-75a 736-31, 


(2) The Memoirs of Ezra = E. 


It has been the practically unanimous opinion of Biblical 
scholars that another important and trustworthy source is 
found in E. This, it is claimed, includes Ezr. 7?’-8% g}-15; 
such, at all events, are the conclusion of such competent schol- 
ars as Driver, Ryle, Cornill, Kosters, Siegfried, and Bertholet. 


Before discussing the matter further, it is necessary to reduce the 
space of the memoirs somewhat. First, we must eliminate 8'-“, the 
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list of the heads of the fathers who went up with Ezra. There is noth- 
ing to suggest E. in the whole passage save the “ with me” ‘py in v.1. 
The v. is disjointed and shows an editor’s hands, for ‘“‘ from Bab.’’ is 
connected with “‘went up,” and we may infer that ‘‘ with me” was in- 
serted from 78, or else that we should read by a very slight change “‘ with 
him.” The passage is out of place here, as it gives a list of his company 
before Ezra makes his inspection (v. 1°). It would come better after 
7, as 71-9 summarises the whole story and commits other sins of 
anticipation. Yet it must be noted that the list is peculiar in the 
designation “ males,’”’ and in the silence about the temple officers so 
liberally supplied in 7’. The explanation about the Neth. in 8” is 
suspicious; indeed, the whole v. is prob. an addition by the Chr. The 
same hand prob. produced vv. ®* f- %. 3.25, for reasons given in the 
notes. Also g'>-12 are to be excluded, so that for E. we have 727!- 
Q15-19. 21-25. 28 f. 31 f. 36 Qi-lla. 13-15, though 836 is dub. 

Now if these are genuine memoirs there can be no doubt of their histor- 
ical value. But Torrey has for years maintained that the Ezra memoirs 
are a myth, insisting that the whole Ezra story is composed by the 
Chr., and in fact the character of Ezra was created by him, so that 
Ezr. 7-10 and Ne. 77-10 are fiction pure and simple (ES.2*-48; cf. Comp. 
14.67 ff.), A part of this radical opinion will be examined later. Here 
we are concerned with the memoirs only. Torrey’s conclusion rests 
essentially on linguistic material. He gives a list of some thirty words 
from the parts which are assigned to E. and which he declares to be 
characteristic of the Chr. (cf. Comp.* #-). He goes so far as to declare 
deliberately, as the ‘result of a good deal of hard study,” that “there 
is no portion of the whole work of Ch.—Ezr.—Ne. in which the Chr.’s 
literary peculiarities are more strongly marked, more abundant, more 
evenly and continuously distributed, and more easily recognisable than 
in the Heb. narrative of Ezr. 7-10 and Ne. 8-10” (ES.%1). 

The use of the first p. is easily explained by Torrey on the ground 
that the Chr. employed it in deliberate imitation of N. He cites 
other cases in which there is transition from the first p. to the third. 
Torrey has overlooked, so far as I recall, what might be a strong 
argument in support of his contention, viz., that in some places certain 
Vrss. have the third p. where MT. has the first, e. g., 89! f- in Esd.8, 
9-5 in Esd.t, 

But we note that the first p. occurs in Esd. where N. is not found, 
and where it may never have existed. The Ezra story may have been 
once published quite independently of that of Neh. Then again it is 
inconceivable that the Chr. should have written by far the major part 
of the Ezra story in the third p., and then employed the first in such a 
limited part. That is esp. the case as these passages in the first p. 
are precisely those which raise no suspicion on the ground of credibility. 

But the most decisive argument is the relation of the various parts 
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of the narrative to each other. It is incredible that Ezr. 7-10 was all 
written by the same person, the Chr. or any one else whatsoever. In 
7° Ezra’s whole company arrives in Jerus., and the members of the 
company are enumerated in 8!-4, while in 728 and its direct sequel, 81°, 
Ezra is beginning to gather a caravan at Ahava. Then, in the letter 
of Art., Ezra is clothed with enormous powers, but in the actual record 
of his deeds he never once calls upon any authority but the law. The 
difference in this respect between Ezra and Neh. is very marked. Neh. 
acts as governor and uses his authority, but Ezra can only appeal to 
the people to obey the law. Surely a single author would have aimed 
at greater consistency. 

It has been conceded by several scholars, esp. since the publica- 
tion of Torrey’s Composition (1896), that E. has been worked over a 
great deal, and that the numerous marks of the Chr. which Torrey 
has pointed out are due to his revision. But Torrey in his later 
work (ES. 1910) asserts that the Chr. does not revise his material, 
that he either incorporates bodily or composes entirely. Torrey cites 
as an instance the parallel N. which he says the Chr. has practically 
not revised. 

My own studies constrain me to dissent from this contention. As 
a matter of fact, I am persuaded that the Chr. revised his material 
pretty freely whenever it suited his purpose to do so. I may cite 
as an impressive instance his change from Yahweh to Satan as the 
tempter of David (r Ch. 211= 2 S. 241). (See further evidence in 
Curt. Intr.2-4. 9), But the testimony of our own books is decisive. 
The Chr. has liberally revised Ezr. 3 to make it square with his theory 
of the deferred building of the temple. In fact, his hand is visible 
almost everywhere. 

It is true, however, that N. has been tampered with comparatively 
little. But that fact is eloquent in its description of the Chr.’s method. 
The building of the wall was of so little interest that in one recension 
the whole story may have been omitted. But when the Chr. came to 
Neh.’s story of the dedication of the walls, he was in a field in which he 
was perfectly at home, and on a subject in which he had a profound 
interest. He revised the story, which certainly existed in N. until there 
are only dim traces of the original, while the work of his own hand is to 
be seen all through. 

Now Torrey is right in asserting that Ezra was the Chr. s hero. The 
editor found the work of a kindred spirit in E. That document pre- 
sented material with which he was familiar and on which he had very 
pronounced opinions. But Ezra lived more than a century before the 
Chr. In the meanwhile, many changes had taken place. The Chr. was 
almost forced to bring Ezra’s work down to date, as he does David’s. 
He could hardly use such a source without revision. Otherwise there 
would have been a historical development in religion, and such a 
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phenomenon was abhorrent to him. Therefore, Torrey’s list does not 
seem to me at all decisive, even if we grant its validity, as we must 
in part. 

As a matter of fact, the Chr. has revised even N. considerably. He 
puts a suitable prayer in the cup-bearer’s mouth (1'-"*); he furnishes 
the leader with letters which he seemed to think Neh. had overlooked 
(27-88; but v. notes); he provided a systematic account of the method 
of building the wall, and as Neh. had afforded nothing to work on he 
had to make it himself, unless, indeed, he found it ready from some 
other hand, just as he elaborates Ezra’s work; by the twist of a sen- 
tence he changes the purpose of Neh.’s assembly and makes him dis- 
cover a then non-existent record of names (75); and finally in c. 13, 
where Neh. approaches closely to the editor’s own field, the Chr.’s 
hand has crept in so conspicuously that Torrey gives him the credit 
of the whole. 

There is one more argument for the existence of E., which is entirely 
subjective, and yet which is of very great force to one who feels it. 
Every time I study Ezr. 7-10, I feel afresh the fact that two voices 
speak in the various sections. The whole story as told in E. seems 
so simple and natural and unaffected, and so lacking in the pomposity 
which attaches to Ezra where the Chr. uses a free hand, that it bespeaks 
its own genuineness. The very details of the gathering at Ahava 
are just the things the Chr. would never think of composing, as we 
may see from the summary way in which he actually deals with the 
journey (7!-!°), in which he is careful to present abundant names and 
dates, but no personal history at all. 

Torrey’s arguments have failed to convince those who have been 
diligent students of the story of Ezra, and with all regard to his un- 
doubted scholarship and industry, I find myself among the number 
who must still take the Ezra story seriously. 


(3) The Aramaic Documents. 


There are three sections of the book of Ezr. which are writ- 


(2) 
(3) 


ten in Aramaic: (1) The correspondence with Artaxerxes, 47-248. 


The history of the rebuilding of the temple, Ezr. 424>-618, 
The edict of Artaxerxes authorising Ezra’s mission, 712-26, 


As 61°- is a late insertion and 71- is the Chronicler’s introduc- 


tion to Ezr., we have practically a long continuous section in 


Aramaic, 47-775, It may be, therefore, that before the Chron- 


icler there was an Aramaic history of this period, which he used 


to a limited extent. If there was such a source, it must have 
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consisted mainly of official documents with a minimum of intro- 
duction and comment. 

The first two of these pieces are alike in one respect, that 
while the bulk of the material consists of the letters, there are 
introductory and other notes also written in Aramaic. In the 
case of the third, however, there is nothing-in Aramaic save 
the letter, the brief introduction (7!) being written in Hebrew. 
The Chronicler, therefore, does not get his material for (z) 
and (2) at first hand. Before his time the letters had been pub- 
lished with the various notes before and after the epistles. The 
third he may have quoted at first hand; at all events, if there 
ever had been any notes on the letter, the Chronicler left them 
out entirely. 


Mey. is the stoutest modern defender of these Aram. documents 
(Eni). He emends the text of Ezr. 47, reading “the despatch was 
written in Pers. and translated into Aram.,’”’ so that originally there 
was here one of the polylingual inscriptions which abounded in the 
Pers. empire. This argument would be stronger if there were nothing 
but the letters. As a matter of fact, there are the compiler’s com- 
ments. Mey. would hardly contend that these, too, were written in 
Pers. and translated into Aram. Besides it is shown in the notes that 
Mey.’s interpretation of 47 is more than doubtful. Mey. claims to find 
a considerable list of Pers. words in the documents, and thus rein- 
forces his belief in Pers. originals and in the authenticity of the letters. 
But it does not seem possible to group the documents and formulate 
a single conclusion which will cover them all. They must be treated 
separately. 

(1) There can be no doubt that the Chr. incorporated the Art. 
correspondence in 47-42 and did not compose it, for he misunderstood 
its tenor. Further, there is no good reason whatever to question its 
genuineness. It describes just the conditions necessary to explain 
Neh.’s work, as I have shown in the intr. to the passage, where also 
Kost.’s arguments against its authenticity are examined in detail. 
Further, the charge of a tendency to’ exalt the Jews, and to exult 
over the Sam. (ES.1*), certainly does not apply here, for in this source 
the Sam. triumph over the Jews, and leave Jerus. in the worst state 
it had known since 586, a state which nearly broke Neh.’s heart when 
he heard of it. 

(2) I have myself repeatedly called this the Aram. version of the 
temple-building story. In reality, it is better described as the corre- 
spondence with Dar. about the rebuilding of the temple. There is 
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very little in the whole narrative except the story of what the Sam. 
rulers did when they heard of the operation at Jerus. and the Pers. king’s 
action on their report. But the Chr. certainly was not the author of 
the piece. The prominence of the prophets in 51-, which Mey., with 
strange obtuseness, assigns to the Chr., could never have come from his 
hand. He makes the pr. prominent even in building the walls, Ne. 3, 
while the temple-construction is supported chiefly by the prophets. 
Even Torrey, who regards the source as worthless historically, admits 
that it is quoted by the Chr. 

It is a favourite theory of modern scholars that this document has 
been freely edited, and that there is an original and authentic sub- 
stratum. ‘Torrey really jeers at this conclusion, saying of a quota- 
tion from Dr.™*: “The documents are not genuine, but in substance 
are thoroughly trustworthy” (ES.14). Now, asa matter of fact, the 
text of this document has been liberally edited and is decidedly cor- 
rupt in some places, as I have shown in the notes. It can hardly be 
supposed that a Jewish R. would modify such material without a cer- 
tain tendency creeping in. And the fact that he modified his material 
shows that he had something to modify. 

The bare outline of the narrative is as follows: Under the inspiration 
of the prophets the Jews begin the rebuilding of the temple in the 2d 
year of Dar. Tattenai, the governor of the Syrian province, and others 
go to Jerus. to see what authority the Jews had for building a temple 
and who were the leaders in the movement. They report to Dar. by 
letter the claim of the authority of Cy., and ask for instructions. Dar. 
orders a search of the archives and finds the original decree of Cy., 
which is quoted, not in Dar.’s letter, but in the narrative portion. The 
king confirms the decree of his predecessor and orders his officials not 
to interfere. 

Now in all this there is no note of improbability. The Jews in Ele- 
phantine could not rebuild their temple without authority of the Pers. 
officials, and surely Tattenai would have been remiss had he taken no 
steps under the circumstances. The temple was certainly rebuilt in 
the reign of Dar., and that task could hardly have been accomplished 
without his knowledge and sanction. 

The most serious difficulty is the inconsistency with the story in 
Esd. 4% f- that Zer. came to Jerus. in the reign of Dar. carrying with him 
permission to rebuild the temple, and the silence of Hg. and Zc. about 
interference from any source whatever. There is further the state- 
ment in Ezr. 4}-* that the Sam. desired to aid the Jews in building, and 
there is in that story no note of any opposition. We are compelled to 
choose between two contradictory stories, and I have no hesitation 
in accepting the Heb. story as correct. 

The fact is that this story is inconsistent with itself. In 5? the 
temple is begun under Zer., but in 5% the building has been going on 
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ever since the time of Shes. in the rst year of Cy. and was still incom- 
plete. Now this last passage is the basis of the Chr.’s construction 
of all his material of the period, Ezr.1-6. In accord with this theory he 
makes c. 3 but a futile beginning of the work, and by leaving out dates 
would make it appear that Zer.’s work was done in the time of Cy. 
It is very likely, as Torrey contends, that he regarded this Dar. as 
Dar. II (423-404), and so the time spent on building the temple was 
a very long one indeed, certainly more than a century. The Chr., in 
other words, had a very misleading source here, but he fell into the 
trap, and made a mess of his good material accordingly. 

Kost. has tried to solve the problem of the contradictory statements 
’ by assuming that there are, in fact, two original stories which have been 
woven together and worked over by the Chr. or an earlier compiler. This 
dissection leaves in one part, A, 51-!° 68-15 (exc. 4b, which with 16-18 he 
ascribes to the Chr.), and in the other, B, 511-17 61- 3-5 (Wied. #-). But the 
grave difficulties of this piece cannot be solved in this way. There are 
no linguistic or other marks to support such an arbitrary analysis. 
The fact is that the whole piece is Jewish to the core. Tattenai and 
his fellows, in their letter to the Pers. king, really plead the cause of the 
Jews, and Dar. goes even beyond Cy. in his generosity toward the 
temple. 

Torrey holds now that 47-615 was incorporated bodily by the Chr., 
though he formerly held that 4% was the Chr.’s connecting link (ES.1£.; 
cf. Comp.7 #-). I am unable to follow Torrey in his change of opinion. 
Had one author written the whole piece, he would hardly have been 
entirely silent in two whole c. about the important letters in 47-4, and 
Tattenai could hardly have been ignorant of Art.’s decree. Doubt- 
less ‘““Artaxerxes’’ was inserted in 614 to make the two pieces go better 
together. 

And yet the piece in its original form was doubtless a sincere at- 
tempt of some devout Jew, living very long after the event, to describe 
the manner in which the temple was rebuilt. He was doubtless igno- 
rant of other sources, and could hardly have been familiar with official 
documents or he would not have put such a pathetic Jewish plea as 
5817 into the letter of a Pers. official. The passage is eloquent of the 
tribulations of the poor Jews, and doubtless the writer expressed some 
true sentiments, however ill-informed he was of the history. 

(3) Concerning Art.’s grant to Ezr. 71*-* little need be said. In the 
notes on the passage, I have shown that the letter as a whole is appar- 
ently incompatible with Ezra’s work so far as we know it. We are 
forced to conclude that if Ezra had any authority from Art. it must 
have been what is contained in the first part of the letter (vv. 12°), and 
the rest is an amplification by one who exaggerated Ezra’s mission 
more than even the Chr. did. 

But there is no sufficient reason to doubt that the Chr. really found it 
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asasource. The fact that he composed an intr. in Heb. (7!) confirms 
that opinion. Moreover, the Chr. would not have composed a letter 
giving Ezra powers which even the Chr. himself never permits him 
to use. 


An effort has been made to fix the date of the composition of these 
Aram. documents from the language. Torrey has given considerable 
attention to this matter (ES.11-16), and reaches a very positive opinion. 
He asserts that the Aram. of Dn. is exactly the same as that of our 
documents, and Dn. is assigned to the Gk. period. The whole of these 
sources are placed in the second and third centuries B.c. from linguis- 
tic considerations. This result is confirmed by the discovery of the 
Aram. papyri in Egypt, which belong to the fifth century B.c. An 
examination of some of these papyri is made, and the conclusion 
reached that their language is much earlier than that of the docu- 
ments in Ezr. 

Other scholars have held different, opinions. Sachau, in his earliest 
work, Drei. Aram. Pap. 1907, asserted that the Aram. of the papyri 
was identical with that of the Biblical documents, and he has said 
nothing to the contrary in his latest and largest contribution, Aram. 
Pap. u. Ost. 1911. Sayce and Cowley maintained essentially the 
same position. My own somewhat meagre examination of the papyri 
makes me feel that their language and expressions are very like the 
B. Aram. 

Torrey has pointed out some clear differences in usage, but he may 
have drawn too big a conclusion from his premises. The papyri were 
never copied, but are preserved in their original form, while our docu- 
ments were copied hundreds of times, and are found in living books. 
It would be almost inevitable, therefore, that a certain modernisation 
would result. The archaic relative 4, e. g., would easily become the 
common 7. Then again we must admit that the language of peo- 
ple of the same blood, but living long apart, tends to differ. Lowell 
showed that many Americanisms were simply survivals of the language 
of Shakespeare. The Jews in Elephantine were doubtless the suc- 
cessors of those who migrated to that land soon after the fall of Jerus., 
586 B.c. The Jews who wrote these stories had prob. come from 
Bab., certainly not from Egypt. The two bodies of Jews had lived 
apart for more than a century before these documents could have been 
written. There seems no adequate grounds for denying that these 
records may belong to the fifth century, even if it is to be confessed that 
there is little evidence to support that date. Then again it is shown 
in the critical notes that many peculiar words are common to the two 
sources and are used in precisely the same way. 
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(4) The Hebrew Sources. 


It is held by some modern scholars that all of our books, save 
the parts enumerated above, viz., N., E., and the Aramaic 
documents, were composed by the Chronicler. That conten- 
tion cannot be maintained unless we adopt the old device, 
worked so liberally in the criticism of the Pentateuch, and fall 
back on a Chronicler, Chronicler!, Chronicler?, and so on as 
far as necessary. An adequate textual criticism makes impos- 
sible the verdict that the Chronicler wrote all of these books, 
outside of the sources previously considered. 


It is agreed, however, that the Chr. is the compiler of the books in their 
present form. He could not then be the author of Ezr. 27-43, for, as 
shown in detail in the notes, this piece has been subjected to such sweep- 
ing revision that its original purport is quite lost. The Chr. did the 
rewriting to make the stubborn piece fit his theory of the history, and 
therefore he had before him an original Heb. story of the rebuilding 
of the temple by Zer. and Jes., which harmonises perfectly with the in- 
formation we have in Hg. and Zc. 

It seems further necessary to analyse Ezr.1. Every time I read the 
chapter I feel strongly that it is not all from the same hand. A part 
of it is smooth and simple, esp. when correction is made in the text, 
and a part of it rough and disjointed. The part which I venture to 
assign to a Heb. source, used by the Chr., is vv. 1-4: 7f: 4b, These vv. 
make a complete and consistent story in themselves, and the other 
vv. have all the earmarks of the embellishments which the Chr. loved 
to interject into his narrative. 

Whether the Chr. is the author of the Ezra story in Ezr. 10, Ne. 8 is 
difficult to determine. It is possible that he had some memoirs which 
he rewrote. It is certainly possible that he composed the whole, esp. 
as the Ezra story so far as we know ends with Ne. 812 or 18, 

In Ne. 10, which, contrary to the usual opinion, has nothing what- 
ever to do with Ezra, we have a piece quite out of place, and for that 
reason it was prob. in existence before the Chr. He would hardly 
have composed a passage so out of harmony with its setting; but in 
his method of editing and compiling he might easily have used it as 
he did because he wanted to make it tell a different story from what 
it does. An agreement of the people to do certain specific things is 
ridiculous after the law had been given and the people were sworn to 
obey it. Personal agreements have nothing to do with a code like 
that in the Pentateuch, 
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(5) The Lists. 


There is little left but the lists of names. These occupy a 
liberal space; Ezr. 2 (= Ne. 7°”) $!44\ 10!) Ne. 3t-31077* 
114-36 321-26 are practically nothing else. These lists are by 
many scholars confidently attributed to the Chronicler. Now, 
that the Chronicler was fond of such lists is beyond a doubt. 
The way he sets forth the history down to David (1 Ch. 1-9) 
is sufficient evidence. He was an expert in genealogies. But 
it does not follow that he composed all the lists. 


Lists of names were common in the postex. period, and now we have 
long lists of Jewish names from Egypt (Sachau, Tafeln,1-). It is hard 
to believe that any one person composed all of these lists, for while there 
are striking resemblances, there are also many differences; note esp. 
the peculiar use of “males” in the list of Ezra’s company (Ezr. 81-14), 
It is, at all events, highly prob. that the Chr. merely incorporated 
lists which he found to his hand. 

The real work of the Chr. in these books consists, therefore, of edit- 
ing and compiling. There is not a great deal which can be proved 
to come from his pen; and yet there is very little that he has not 
retouched acc. to his own ideas. The work of compilation was badly 
done, but fortunately there is enough guidance for the revision of the 
Chr.’s blundering work and for bringing the various parts into their 
right relations. 


§ o. THE SAMARITAN OPPOSITION. 


The restoration of Jerusalem was greatly hindered by the 
interference of other peoples who were living as neighbours to 
the Jews. And yet the real extent and character of this oppo- 
sition has been greatly misunderstood, owing largely to the 
confusion of the text wrought by the compiler. The fact is 
that save in one brief and obscure passage (Ezr. 4‘) there is _ 
no hint of an attempt of any one to place obstacles in the way 
of the Jews until the time of Artaxerxes. 


The corrupt passage in Ezr. 33, when properly corrected (v. notes), 
shows an entirely friendly disposition on the part of the Jews’ neigh- 
‘ bours. In Ezr. 41-3 the Sam., so far from desiring to impede the build- 
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ing of the temple, sincerely offer their aid in the work. Even if we 
accept Ezr. 5 f., there is still no opposition. Tattenai and his asso- 
ciates betray no hostility and accept the statement of the leaders that 
they had authority from Cy. and did not attempt to secure a cessation 
of the building operations, but distinctly allowed them to continue 
(5*), while their report and inquiry went to the Pers. court. 

There is, indeed, the perplexing passage Ezr. 4-6 which I have placed 
in the time of Xerxes, but it is too obscure and uncertain to throw much 


+ . light on our problem. At most it is a very vague and general state- 


ment about some opposition from foreigners. Vv.‘ 5 might be from 
the Chr.’s hand, but that would leave v. ¢ in rather a sorry state, for it 
is inconceivable that the Chr. should have written that much and no 
more about the reign of Xerxes. 

When we come to the reign of Art. there is plenty of material to show 
that this hostility was very marked. The sources of our information 
are two, and both unquestionably authentic: the Art. correspondence 
(Ezr. 47-42) and N. The complainants against the Jews in the former 
document were certainly the Sam. They describe themselves as the 
colonists whom Asnappar—certainly some Assyrian king—had brought 
to Sam. The hostility of these people is apparent. They came to 
Jerus. on no mission of friendliness or inquiry, but, on the contrary, 
point out to the king that the accomplishment of the Jews’ purpose 
spells disaster to the Pers. dominions in the west. Their intense oppo- 
sition was due to the fact that the Jews in their time were engaged in 
the building of the walls, the same cause that provoked the fierce 
enmity toward Neh. 

While the Jews were engaged in restoring the temple, there was no 
trouble with their neighbours, but the moment they attack the walls, 
opposition breaks out. Naturally, for the building of the temple had 
no political significance. The Pers. officials kept their hands off as 
long as the Jews were dealing with purely religious institutions. But 
a city enclosed by a wall created another situation, for a walled city 
could cause any amount of trouble to the officers of the satrapy of 
which it was a part. , 

This consideration confirms the interpretation of this passage (Ezr. 
474.), Torrey puts a strange construction on the complaint, alleging 
that Rehum ef al. mention the building of the city rather than the 
temple in order to reinforce their plea for interference, the complain- 
ants thus making a false report of the actual conditions. As there is 
otherwise not a shred of evidence of any opposition to the building of 
the temple, and as the Sam. used every possible effort to prevent the 
building of the walls, the right interpretation of this passage is fixed 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

Neh.’s story of the building of the walls is contained in Ne. 210-38 33.- 
4176-718, As a matter of fact, these sections, comprising almost all of 
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N. save the story of his leave of absence and his reforms, have as their 
true subject the efforts of the enemy to stop Neh.’s operations. 

Three men stand out as the leaders of this opposition, Sanb. the 
Horonite, To. the Ammonite slave, and Geshem (or Gashmu) the 
Arabian. In every case exc. 6, where To. is prob. a gl., Sanb. stands 
first, and while in some sections Geshem is not named (2" 4"), and in 
another To. fails (62), Sanb. always occurs, twice alone (37 65). It is 
worth our while to try to discover who this arch-enemy of Neh. was. 

Torrey thinks we have a choice between two, one of whom is named 
by Jos. as the governor of Sam. at the time of the Sam. schism (Ant. 
xi, 8) about 335 B.c. If Neh.’s date were the reign of Art. II, 404-358 
B.c., then in 384, when Neh. would come to Jerus. fifty years before, 
Sanb. might have been a young man, provided he was sufficiently aged 
at the time in which Jos. places him. But this date for Neh. is out of 
the question, and as we have the person in exactly the period required 
we need waste no time in vague possibilities. 

In Pap. x from Elephantine, 1.2, we find “‘ Delaiah and Shelemaiah 
the sons of Sanb. the governor of Sam.”’ The correspondents assert 
that they had sent a letter to these men, detailing all the information 
contained in the letter to Bagohi about the temple in Jeb. Sachau 
believes that Sanb. was still living, though Buhl asserts that he was 
certainly dead (Aram. Pap.‘t-). Sachau’s argument is convincing, al- 
though the point is immaterial. It suffices to assume, however, that 
Sanb. was an old man, and that his sons had succeeded him, or were the 
real administrators of the governorship. As this was in 407 B.c., thirty- 
seven years earlier, 444 B.c., the date of Neh., Sanb. would have been 
about thirty-five, in the very prime of life. This is undoubtedly the 
enemy of Neh. 

As his sons both bear Jewish names, Sachau argues that Sanb., in 
spite of his Bab. name, was a Hebrew. With this position Torrey is 
agreed, but deems it probable that the name is Heb. as well as the 
man (ES. 188: 330), 

Neh. never calls him the governor of Sam., but still that office is quite 
consistent with other statements in the memoirs. Sanb. appears sup- 
ported by the “army of Sam.” (Ne. 3%4), which Torrey regards as a 
note by the Chr. (ES.226), but he admits that Sanb. comes forth with an 
army in a suitable place (42). The rendezvous proposed by Sanb. in 
the plain of Ono (6?) was, roughly, midway between Jerus. and Sam. 
It is quite impossible, were Sanb. a private citizen, that he should act 
with such a high hand toward a governor of Judah, an appointee of 
the Pers. king. Neh., however, never gives him other designation 
than “the Horonite,” explained by Torrey as marking his contempt. 
Winckler, followed cautiously by Berth., connects the appellative with 
Horonaim (Is. 155) in Moab, and makes Sanb. a Horonite sheik. The 
Elephantine letters dispose of that contention, and we must connect 
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the term with Beth-horon, a town on the border of Sam. (Jos. 16%. 5; 
cf. Montgomery, Samaritans,**), of which place Sanb. might be a na- 
tive and still governor of Sam. In what respect the appellative con- 
tained a note of contempt in Neh.’s time is not known. 

The letter shows that the Jewish colonists in Elephantine looked upon 
the sons of Sanb. as friends who would be likely to assist their plea 
for the rebuilding of the temple in their garrison. This could not have 
been very long after Neh.’s second administration, and may seem to 
raise a doubt about the above identification. As a matter of fact, our 
sources show that, violently as Sanb. and others struggled against the 
rebuilding of the walls, and consequently against Neh. as the leader 
of that great work, there were friendly relations maintained by these 
foes with some prominent persons in Jerus. Jehohanan, the high 
priest in 407, or one of his brothers, had married a daughter of Sanb. 
(Ne. 1328); correspondence was conducted between To. and the nobles 
of Judah (617); and these were allied to him by marriage and agree- 
ments; Sanb. was able to hire a prophet to mislead the governor (62). 
Neh.’s troubles were, in fact, greatly augmented by the disaffection 
of some of the leaders in Jerus. Again the Jewish colonists in Jeb 
show that they are not very well informed about affairs in the world 
outside, and they may have been ignorant of Sanb.’s intrigues against 
their fellow-Israelite. Finally, Sanb.’s sons, with their good Heb. 
names, may not have shared their father’s hostility, esp. at a time 
when the wall had long been an accomplished fact. 

To account for this hostility there is no need to go back to the 
repulse of the Sam.’s offer to aid in building the temple (Ezr. 4'-), 
still less to the later bitter feud between the Sam. and the Jews. As 
Montgomery has pointed out in his able work on the Sam. (*), the 
opposition was political, not religious. In the time of Neh. the rela- 
tions of the Sam. toward the Jews was exactly what the relations of 
the northern kingdom, the predecessors of the Sam., had always been 
to the kingdom of Judah. The exile, with the colonising and the 
return, had not materially altered the conditions. The Sam. and 
Jews could no more be one people than Ephraim and Judah could long 
be one state. As shown above, the rival people picked no quarrel 
with their southern neighbours as long as they were using their efforts 
to build up their ecclesiastical institutions. The temple would not 
interfere with the political supremacy of the north. But the building 
of the walls was another matter. Once let Jerus. be made impreg- 
nable again, as it had been in the days of old, and the balance of power 
would be almost certain to move from the north to the south. The 
Sam. would have been blind, indeed, had they not seen the significance 
of the movement, and foolish, indeed, if they had not used every pos- 
sible means to prevent it. 

Their first attempt succeeded. They frightened the weak Art. and 
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cowed the Jews who under some unknown inspiration and leadership 
had started the work. Their second attempt failed, and the cause of 
their failure was the presence of a personality against whom their 
utmost struggles were in vain. 


§ 10. THE DATE OF EZRA’S MISSION. 


It has been assumed in the preceding pages that Ezra belongs 
to a later period than Nehemiah. That conclusion seems to 
me inevitable. It is true that the editor of the books thought 
otherwise. His placing of Ezr. 7-10 before Ne. 1 shows that 
the Artaxerxes who authorised Ezra’s administration was, in 
his view, the same as the Artaxerxes who appointed Nehemiah 
to be governor of Judah, and his placing of the promulgation 
of the law by Ezra (Ne. 8!-) in the midst of Nehemiah’s rule 
shows his belief that they were contemporaries. Further to 
support his view, he has introduced Nehemiah in the story of 
the reading of the law (Ne. 8°). He also drags Ezra’s name 
into the story of the dedication of the walls (Ne. 12%), but it is 
a manifest gloss. In spite of the dissimilarity of their work, 
these two leaders could not be contemporaries. 


For Art. would scarcely send two men to Judah at the same time, 
both clothed with similar powers. It would be strange, were Ezra such 
a prominent figure in Jerus., that there is no genuine reference to him 
in Neh.’s story. Neh. in his second administration was the first to 
discover mixed marriages and to apply a sharp remedy. Such a con- 
dition would not arise naturally after the wholesale dissolution as de- 
scribed in Ezr. 9 f. Neh.’s reforms, as narrated in c. 13, would be 
strange after Ezra, but are very natural before his time. It is incon- 
ceivable that the Lev. should be driven to work in the fields directly 
after Ezra’s mission, or even possibly while it lasted. The measures 
Neh. took for the support of the temple show that his action could not 
have been preceded by the rule of a scribe-priest with ample authority 
to enforce the law. Moreover, the Jerus. of Neh.’s time was a deso- 
lation, without walls or houses or people (74). Ezra’s whole career 
is spent in the holy city, and there appears to have been plenty of 
houses and people in his time. 

There is the evidence of Esd. which connects Ne. 772-8" directly 
with Ezr. 10, thus bringing the Ezra story together. There is nothing 
about Neh.’s work in this the earliest edition of our books. Jos. has a 
section dealing with Neh.’s administration (Ant. xi, 5, 6-8). Before 
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he takes up the story of Neh. he describes the death of Ezra at an ad- 
vanced age (ib. § 5). Jos. follows Esd. as his authority, so that the 
testimony is emphatic on this negative point—that Ezra and Neh. 
were not contemporaries. Further Jos. says that both Ezra and Neh. 
flourished in the reign of Xerxes (485-464), and he relates that the 
death of Joakim the high pr. took place at about the same time as 
that of Ezra. Now Joakim was the son of Jes. (Ne. 12°), and he might 
have ruled in the time of Xerxes, but he could hardly survive till the 
reign of Art. As Jos. followed his sources pretty closely, it is perfectly 
possible that the date of Ezra in the original text of Esd. was the reign 
of Xerxes, and that Art. is one of the many modifications in that text 
based on MT. As the version of Esd. lost favour largely owing to 
Jer.’s great influence (cf. ES.), there was an evident effort to re- 
cover its lost prestige by eliminating its variations from MT. Such 
a date for Ezra is not impossible, esp. when the scope of his mission 
is properly limited. He must be separated from Neh. by a consider- 
able space of time. 

Such evidence as we have in our sources, however, points to the 
conclusion that Ezra followed Neh. To that evidence we now turn. 

In Ezra’s prayer he refers to God’s grace as manifested before his 
time, and among other evidences cites “the giving of a wall [in Judah 
and] in Jerus.”’ (Ezr. 9°). As shown in the notes, the reference can 
only be to the wall built by Neh. We are told that Ezra went into 
the chamber of Jehohanan the son of Eliashib to spend the night (Ezr. 
to*), The succession of high pr. in Ne. 12% shows that Jehohanan 
is identical with Jonathan (12") and that he was the grandson of 
Eliashib (so Sta. Gesch. ii,*).. Now as Eliashib was a contempo- 
rary of Neh., Ezra is two generations later, or exactly where he be- 
longs, in the reign of Art. II. Neh.’s administration began in 444, 
and Ezra’s in 397 or later. Finally in Ne. 12° we have the order “‘ Neh. 
the governor and Ezra the pr., the scribe,” and these are not contem- 
poraries, but belong to successive periods. It does not help, there- 
fore, to correct the text of Ezr. 77, as proposed by We. (Gesch.i.n), 
reading 27th instead of 7th. Indeed, that would make matters worse, 
for as Neh. was governor of Judah from the 2oth to the 32d years of 
Art., we should then have Ezra coming up in the very midst of Neh.’s 
rule. It is certainly simpler to suppose that the reference is to Art. IT. 

These considerations fix the date of Neh. as that of the reign of 
Art. I (Longimanus), 464-424. Torrey insists that “the tradition rep- 
resented by the Aram. document and the Chr.” places Neh.’s work in 
the reign of Art. IIT (Mnemon), 404-358 B.c., and says that we have 
no means of determining which Art. was the benefactor of Neh. 
(Comp.*5, ES.8**), This conclusion comes from taking Chr.’s arrange- 
ment too seriously. Ezra could hardly have been later than Art. II, 
and I have shown that he followed Neh. Moreover, Neh. must have 
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been familiar with Pers. history. He could hardly have held high 
place at the court without knowing the succession of the Pers. kings. 
If his benefactor had been preceded shortly before by a king of the 
same name, he would in all probability have taken pains to specify 
the later Art., as Jos. does, tod &AAou Aptakgeyou (Ant. Ed. Niese, 
iii, f-, quoted by Sachau,’). 

This date has received strong confirmation from the Eleph. pap. 
Jehohanan was high pr. at Jerus. in 407 B.c. As he was the grand- 
son of Eliashib, a contemporary of Neh. (v. s.), Neh. must have 
preceded this time. This argument has been elaborated by Sachau 
(7#-), Another notice from the same letter supports the conclusion. 
Sanb.’s sons were prominent men in Sam. at the date given above, 
407 B.c. As this person is to be identified with Neh.’s persistent 
foe, Sanb., if still living, must have been a fairly old man, so that 
his prime of life would exactly coincide with the date of Neh. Arnold 
has added confirmation of this date from the presence of a Hananijah, 
as a high Pers. official in Egypt, and who was probably the same as 
Hanani, the brother of Neh. (JBL. 1912,*). 

Taking all the evidence there is no longer room for the slightest doubt 
that the protector of Neh. was Art. Longimanus. In his later work 
Torrey now admits the probability of this date, but he will go no 
further (ES.140- 226. 335), 


§ II. THE HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN PERIOD. 


Outside of some prophetic passages and Psalms, which can- 
not always be positively dated, our books contain all the infor- 
mation we have about the historical events of the important 
Persian period, 538-332 B.c., and so slightly more than two 
centuries. If every word of Ezr—Ne. were authentic, our 
knowledge would be meagre, for we have practically nothing 
until we reach the reign of Darius I, 521-485, and but a brief 
note, which yields little information, from the reign of the 
famous Xerxes, 485-464. From the completion of the temple, 
about 515 B.c., until the advent of Nehemiah, 444 B.c., there is 
a long period, nearly three-quarters of a century, about the 
history of which we have but slight knowledge. 


A characteristic of our books is that they give us information about 
a very few specific events, each of which occupies but a short time, and 
then a great gap is left. Thus Ezr. 3-6 (exc. 4%) contains the story 
of the rebuilding of the temple, Ne. 1-6 the story of the building of the 
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walls, Ezr. 7-10 the dissolution of mixed marriages. And there is no 
attempt to tell what happened in the intervals. 

Since Kost.’s arraignment, however, there has been a tendency to 
discredit a large part of the scanty material contained in our books, 
so that for some scholars the Pers. period is essentially a blank. Those 
who hold this position regret the state of affairs. Thus Torrey says 
finely: “We are in the direst need of information as to the history of 
the Jews in the Pers. period, and every scrap of material that promises 
help ought to be treasured and put to use. But no extremity of need 
can outweigh the obligation to follow the evidence” (ES.15”). With 
this statement every one will heartily agree. It is far better to have 
no knowledge of the period than false knowledge. It is necessary to 
be on one’s guard lest the wish should be father to the thought. But 
it is equally necessary to be on one’s guard in another direction, and 
after years of studying these books, I am convinced that some students 
have used insufficient caution. Some portions of these books must 
be rejected as historical sources, but in the process of rejection it is 
easy to throw away the good with the bad. I am convinced that 
some of the poverty of information which Torrey laments is due to an 
indiscriminate criticism in which authentic sources have gone by the 
board. 

The method is a very simple one. A passage shows certain notes of 
the Chr.; it is immediately ascribed to him as a whole; it is a fundamen- 
tal principle that the Chr. never wrote history correctly, but is really 
a novelist, and all his work is worthless. As N., pruned to the last 
degree, is all that escaped his hand, barring some late and romantic 
Aram. documents, pretty nearly all of our sources are cast aside. The 
case does not seem to me so desperate by any means. Much of the 
material frequently labelled Chr. was not his composition, and even 
when it is there is no reason to distrust it on that ground alone. The 
Chr. could, indeed, make sad havoc of history, when a favourite theory 
was to be supported, as that all the temple ritual goes back to David; 
but in the Pers. period there is much in regard to which he had no 
theory that would control his writing of history. 

The Chr.’s theory of the history of the period may be stated briefly 
thus. He puts all the events described in Ezr. 1-4 in the reign of 
Cy. The statement in 4° that the builders were frustrated “all the days 
of Cy., king of Persia, even until the reign of Dar., king of Persia,” 
proves that conclusively. That he supposed Art. to have reigned be- 
tween Cy. and Dar. is the only possible construction to be placed on 
the position of the Art. letters in 47-4. The Chr. then held that Cy. 
allowed the Jews to go from Bab. and that the large company described 
in 21-* actually returned to Judah as a result. He held that they 
built the altar and started to build the temple, but their efforts were 
checked by the opposition of the neighbouring foreigners, and finally 
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stopped by the decree of Art. The building was resumed under the 
urging of the prophets Hg. and Zc. in the 2d year of Dar., and by 
this king’s approval carried on to completion in that king’s 6th year. 

Now the above is often accepted as the actual course of events, 
as they are described in Ezr. 1-6. As a matter of fact, the sources are 
not consistent with any such theory. The Chr. did, indeed, modify 
his sources, but he was an indifferent editor, and did not eliminate all . 
the traces of a vastly different story. His theory would require the 
once widely accepted identification of Shes. with Zer., an identification 
flatly contradicted in the Aram. document, where Zer. built the temple 
of which Shes. had laid the foundations long before (51°). Moreover, 
it is Zer., not Shes., who comes up from captivity (2?), and it is he who 
made the abortive attempt to rebuild the temple (32%), and it was he 
whose work was interfered with by the foreigners (41-*). Moreover, 
the passage in 47-4 has nothing to do with the building of the temple. 

Again, the Chr. makes Ezra come to Jerus. in the 7th year of the 
same Art. in the 20th year of whose reign Neh. appeared in Judah, and 
the latter came while the former was in the midst of his labours. Here 
again the sources used by the Chr. do not bear out his theory, as shown 
in § to. 

It is possible to reconstruct the history on the basis of the sources 
used by the Chr., for, as indicated above, all the traces of the true 
course of events were not obliterated by his sometimes extensive re- 
vision. In parts this work has been done by others, though in some 
respects incompletely. But there does not exist to my knowledge 
any satisfactory reconstruction of the period covered by Ezr. 1-6, and 
this is the part in which my results show the greatest divergence from 
the conclusions of other students. 


The history can best be considered under four periods, indi- 
cated by the reigns of the Persian kings. 


(x) The Reign of Cyrus—s59-529 B.C. 


There is a wide departure at the outset from current opinion _ 
in the limitations set for the material bearing on this reign (for 
further demonstration, v. 7. on the reign of Darius). As a mat- 
ter of fact, all that our books tell us about this period is con- 
tained in Ezr. 1. Stripped of the Chronicler’s embellishments, 
vv. 5 6. 9-lla, which really furnish no historical information, 
we learn from vy.*4-7!.1>, that in the ist year of Cyrus’s 
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rule in Babylonia he issued a decree* authorising the Jewish 
exiles to return to Jerusalem and rebuild their temple. He 
restored the sacred vessels which Nebuchadrezzar had taken 
from the temple, giving them to Sheshbazzar, the prince of 
Judah, by whom, in company with a caravan of returning ex- 
iles, they were carried to Jerusalem. 


In this section we come to the crux of the historical problem. One 
of the most startling of the results of Kost.’s criticism was his assertion 
that there was no return of the Jews from the Bab. exile until the time 
of Ezra. The only arguments necessary to consider here are two, 
the fact that the temple was first begun under Dar., and the silence of 
Hg. and Zc. (Wied.“ #-). Kost. makes a fundamental mistake from 
his misinterpretation of Ezr. 3. He begins with evidence from the 
prophets just named that the temple was begun in the time of Dar. 
As Ezr. 3 is held to assert that the building was started under Cy., 
this passage is unhistorical. Then he proceeds to demolish Ezr. 31-7, 
and c. 1 goes down in the ruin. Now we shall return to this point 
later, but here it suffices to repeat the conclusion demonstrated later, 
that Ezr. 3 describes events in the reign of Dar., not of Cy. 

Then Kost. argues that if more than 40,000 exiles had returned in 
the time of Cy., as stated in Ezr. 2, Hg. and Zc. must have contained 
some reference to this stupendous movement, which was but a few 
years before their time. In the first place, Ezr. 2 does not profess 
to give a list of those who returned with Shes. in the reign of Cy., but 
of those who came up with Zer. and others in the time of Dar. It is 
only in Ne. 7§ that this record is designated as a list of those “ who came 
up at first,” presumably with Shes., and therefore this prefatory note 
contradicts the statements in the list itself. Kost. seems never to have 
noted the evidence of Esd., in which text it is sufficiently plain that 
Ezr. 2 is an interpolation, and really belongs to a late period, and where 
the date of Dar. is fixed by the place in which the list is interpolated. 
We have absolutely no hint even as to the number who came up from 
Bab. with either Shes. or Zer. The whole number of both companies 
may have comprised but a few hundred persons. 

In view of these considerations, the silence of the two prophets of 
the period is unimportant. If a few hundred people had come from 
exile, their presence would not be the matter of supreme moment. 
The prophets were concerned with the task of arousing the people to 
restore the temple, not with the birthplace of their audiences. There 


* We may note the wise caution of Kue., and realise that even the rejection of the authen- 
ticity of either form of Cy.’s decree (Ezr. 1*4 65) does not prove that there was no return 
of the Jews at this time (ADbh.2!5). 
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is a tradition going back to Dorotheus, Epiphanius, and others that 
Hg. was born in Bab. (Hg. in ICC.77). Mitchell assumes that Zc. 
came from Bab., with his father Iddo (of. cit.%, and see note on Ne. 
11%), If these prophets were themselves returned exiles, it is natural 
that they should not refer to the return of others. The fact is that 
these prophets really tell a somewhat different story from that extracted 
by Kost. 

That story is found the moment we search for the occasion of these 
prophetic utterances. Why was it that just in this 2d year of Dar. 
these prophets were led to appeal to the people to build the house 
of Yahweh? ‘The temple had already been in ruins for nearly seventy 
years. On Kost.’s theory the work of rebuilding might just as well 
have started earlier. There must have been some movement at this 
particular period which made the prophets feel that the moment for 
action had come. 

The prophecies are full of the idea of a new era. Yahweh says: “I 
am returned to Jerus. with mercies” (Zc. 11°). A revival of prosperity 
is to mark the new era. The advent of Zer. as the governor of Judah 
best explains the new conditions which led the prophets to perceive 
the God-given opportunity. This person bulks large in the utter- 
ances of both prophets. He was a capable man, he had authority to 
act, and he was quick to respond to the inspiration of the men of God. 
Without a return from exile it is hard to find any impulse to start this 
movement. 

Without presupposing the return of most of those who resided in 
Jerus., it is difficult to explain the plea of the people that the time had 
not yet come for Yahweh’s house to be built (Hg. 12). On what ground 
should people say that who had lived undisturbed in Judah all their 
lives? If the leading figures had returned recently from Bab., their 
objection could be well sustained. Even David did not feel the incon- 
gruity of Yahweh’s dwelling in curtains until he himself had erected 
his own house. These men from a foreign country could naturally 
plead that they needed time for the establishment of their own affairs 
before undertaking such a stupendous task as the erection of the 
temple. 

According to 1 Ch. 3° §- both Shes. and Zer. were descendants of 
Jeconiah or Jehoiachin, who was taken to Bab. as prisoner, Shes. 
(= Shenazzur) being his son, and Zer. his grandnephew or his grand- ~ 
son. Both of these men have Bab. names and, therefore, both were in 
all probability born in Bab. 

The return of exiles in the time of Cy. is certainly not improbable in 
itself. By the help of some of the people of the land, disaffected Bab., 
and possibly foreign colonists, Cy. made short work of Nabonidus 
and effected an easy conquest of his empire. His own realms then 
extended from northern India to the border of Egypt (KAT."). Cy. 
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was a Zoroastrian, and the seeming devotion to Marduk in his inscrip- 
tion was contributed for political effect (Jastrow, Relig. Ar. and Bab.'°). 
The policy by which he proposed to rule these vast new dominions is 
clearly shown in his own words. On the cylinder inscription he wrote: 
“The cities across the Tigris whose sites had been established from 
former times, the gods who live within them, I returned to their places 
and caused them to dwell in a perpetual habitation. All of their 
inhabitants I collected and restored to their dwelling places, and the 
gods of Sumer and Akkad whom Nabonidus, to the anger of the lord 
of the gods, had brought into Bab. at the command of Marduk the great 
lord, in peace in their own shrines I made them dwell, in the habitation 
dear to their heart. May all the gods whom I brought into their own 
cities daily before Bel and Nebo pray for a long life for me, may they 
speak a gracious word for me” (Prince’s translation in Mene Mene 
Tekel Upharsin, 1893). In1.%* there is a passage which Prince renders: 
“T caused their troubles to cease,’ but which Sayce translates: “TI 
delivered their prisoners” (H.C. M.5*). Rogers renders: “I cleared 
out their ruins” (Cun. Par.*8). 

This passage leaves no reason for doubt that (1) any foreign people 
colonised in Bab. could easily have gained permission to return to their 
own land; (2) that any such people could have obtained authority to 
rebuild any sanctuaries destroyed by the Bab.; and (3) that any 
sacred objects plundered from the captured people, and resting as 
trophies in the temple at Bab., would have been freely given back by 
Cy. Hammurabi similarly orders the return of certain Elamite god- 
desses to the shrines from which they had been taken (Clay, Light 
from Babel,*), The Elephantine documents present remarkable evi- 
dence of the favour of the Pers. kings toward the Jews. In the let- 
ter to Bagohi the writers says that when Cambyses came into Egypt 
the teraples of the Egyptian gods were all torn down, but that to the 
temple uf Jaho no damage was done. If, therefore, the events nar- 
tated in Ezr. 1 are not historical, the passage was certainly written 
by one well acquainted with the policy of Cy., and he took great pains 
to avoid a single note of improbability (v. Barton, Semitic Origins, 
154. 310), 

Long before Cy. approached the empire of Nabonidus, but after his 
conquests foreshadowed the fall of Bab. (Rogers, Cun. Par.*), a 
Heb. prophet arose among the Jewish exiles. The whole burden of 
his message is the release from captivity and the restoration of Jerus. 
He discerned clearly the character and policy of Cy., and exalts him 
as the divinely appointed deliverer of the people of Yahweh (Is. 44% 
45’). His glowing utterances continue until the conqueror enters 
Bab., at which time he pours out his fervent appeal: “Go ye forth 
from Bab., flee ye from the Chaldeans; with a voice of singing declare 
ye, tell this, utter it even to the end of the earth: say ye, Yahweh has 
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redeemed his servant Jacob” (ib. 48%). This fine prophecy is too 
well known to need any elaboration. Long ago I showed that we 
could follow the prophet through the period of Cy.’s approach to the 
actual return to Jerus. (The Hist. Movement Traceable in Is. 40-66, in 
And. Rev. Aug. 1888). It is true that some scholars, apparently 
possessed with a zeal to bring all the OT. writings down to later and 
later dates, have removed this prophecy to a period subsequent to the 
reign of Cy. (e. g., Kent, in Makers and Teachers of Judaism,"*-). 
One of Kent’s arguments is that the prophet is concerned primarily 
with Jerus. This does not seem to me true of c. 40-48, but if it were, 
it is only necessary to say that on this ground one could prove that 
Ez. spoke in Jerus., for the holy city was the constant centre of his 
interest. Without any prejudice against a late date as such, the 
transfer seems to me to take the prophecy away from the only good 
historical background that was ever found for it. It may be suspected 
that the prophecy was pushed out of its true place because of the grave 
doubts entertained about the favour shown to the Jews by Cy. Kost., 
however, in his work admits the high expectations of Is.?, but contents 
himself with saying that his hopes were never realised. 

Other prophets expressed their confidence in the return from exile 
and the restoration of Jerus. One of the most beautiful sections of 
Je. (30-33), belonging to the time when the hopes of Judah were all 
centred in the future, the present period being one of disaster, show 
the prophet’s confidence that the overthrow of the state was tempo- 
rary; we note, esp. 32%%-“4, where the restoration of the state is as- 
sociated with a return from exile. A large section of Ez. (40-48), 
the product of the prophet’s older years, and worked out among the 
exiles in southern Bab., is a new constitution for the revived state. 
Prophets in all ages have visions that are never realised, but at all 
events it may be confidently said that there was nothing to prevent 
the fulfilment of these prophetic hopes. 

The literature of the exile is abundant, and naturally sounds many 
notes. But there is one strain running through it with singular per- 
sistency, a lamentation over the necessity of a sojourn in a foreign 
land and a longing for the turning again of the captivity. It is impos- 
sible to read such a touching lyric as Ps. 137 without the conviction 
that there were Jews in Bab. who would not stay there a single day 
once the road to Jerus. were free. If there was no return of Jews in 
the time of Cy., that fact is one of the most stubbornly inexplicable 
of all the events in Heb. history. 

Yet Kost. has done a real service in forcing the students of the Bible 
to take a truer view of postex. Israel. The men who restored Jerus. 
were not wholly nor even chiefly those who had been born on a foreign 


soil. The depopulation of Judah by Nebuchadrezzar was no more 


complete than that of Sam. by Sargon. Thousands of the leading 
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citizens had been carried away in the two great deportations of 597 
and 586 B.c. But more thousands were left, enough to form a sort of 
state under Gedaliah (Je. 40-44); and even after the large migration 
to Egypt, described in the c. cited, the foundation of the colony at 
Elephantine, from which in recent days such interesting information 
has come to light, Jews were still abundant in every part of Judah 
exc. the ancient capital. The people who came in from the Judean 
towns to help Neh. build the walls, and doubtless the same class who 
were the chief helpers of Zer. and Jes. in building the temple, were 
mainly those who had been born and reared on the soil of the God of 
their fathers. 

The real problem of this period is the apparent paucity of numbers 
of the returned exiles. If the Chr. conceived Ezr. 2 to bea list of those 
who returned in response to Cy.’s decree, he shows that he was awake 
to the actual possibilities. Yet there would be a natural reluctance 
to leave Bab. after so many years’ sojourn there. The Jews have 
always been good emigrants and are alive to business opportunities. 
Bab. was a more prosperous country than Judah, and the commercial 
chances greater there. In our day the lack of zeal to go back to Pales- 
tine halts the Zionistic movement. People who had established them- 
selves securely would naturally be loath to tear up the roots and start 
all over again in an impoverished land and to build again on the ruins 
of a city long lying in a state of desolation. 


The real need of Judah was not an increase of people, but 
competent and aggressive leadership. The best people had 
been carried into exile; witness among other things the prophecy 
of the good and bad figs (Je. 24). From the land of exile must 
come those who would arouse the sluggish spirits of the native 
Judeans. Sheshbazzar, Zerubbabel, and Jeshua, Nehemiah and 
Ezra, and probably Haggai and Zechariah, were the products 
of Jewish blood and Babylonian enterprise, and their pres- 
ence in Jerusalem counted for more than 40,000 ordinary men 
who may, indeed, have returned from exile, but in the course 
of the two centuries of Persian rule, not in one great company. 


(2) The Reign of Darius I Hystaspis—s21-485 B.C. 


What Sheshbazzar and the small body of Jews who came up 
with him did, we do not know. In the Chronicler’s use of his 
sources, he has destroyed any information that he may have 
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had. There is a late tradition that Sheshbazzar began the tem- 
ple (Ezr. 51°), but that statement is inconsistent with other good 
evidence and must be discredited. It is not difficult to con- 
jecture the conditions though. Even later it required great 
efforts to induce the people to undertake the stupendous task of 
setting up a sanctuary worthy to stand on the site of the splen- 
did edifice erected by Solomon. Sheshbazzar may have sincerely 
striven to carry out the mandate of Cyrus, who was concerned 
to have every native god in his new dominions properly housed, 
and if he had been so fortunate as to have more than 40,000 who 
had come to Judah inspired by the same high purpose, and espe- 
cially a royal grant of all the funds necessary, as magnanimously 
accorded by a late but badly informed Aramaic writer (Ezr. 64), 
his task would have been easy. Alas, Sheshbazzar came back 
with royal blood in his veins, but with few people and with no 
other resources for the great work than a few temple vessels, 
and with such meagre funds as the Jewish exiles had seen fit to 
contribute. The people who did come with him were not the 
rich—they are never the first to emigrate—but the poor, and 
they would necessarily be compelled to devote their attention 
to the pressing problem of keeping the wolf from the door. 

In the time of Darius conditions were changed. There was 
a new governor in Judah, there was a high priest sure to be 
dominated by a zeal for the temple; above all, there were at 
least two active prophets, and very likely there was a consid- 
erable company of returned exiles. The apathy of the native- 
born population could now be removed, and the great work 
could be undertaken with every prospect of success. 


It is expedient at this point to gather up the evidence that Ezr. 3-4? 
belongs to the reign of Dar., and not to that of Cy., a point at which 
my study has led me to Cee from the current opinion. 

In the first place, the witness of Jos. is clear beyond a question. 
Referring to the procuring of lumber from the Sidonians (Ezr. 37), he 
says ‘‘that was what Cy. had commanded at first, and what was now 
done at the command of Dar.” (Ant. xi, 4, 1). He speaks of the work 
beginning in the 2d year of the coming of Zer. and his company to 
Jerus., and adds that it was finished sooner than any one would have 
expected. He then tells the story of the disappointment of the older 
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people (Ezr. 31), but this was after the completion of the building. 
In the account of the interview with the Sam. (Ezr. 4'-*), he makes 
Zer. and the others say they had been appointed to build that temple 
at first by Cy. and now by Dar. (Ant. xi, 4, 3). In other words, Jos. 
gives a clear and consistent account of the actual history of the period 
and the only one that meets all the conditions. 

Now, as well known, and shown above in § 6, Jos. follows Esd., not 
MT. It is clear that he put the only possible construction upon his 
source. It must be remembered, too, that Jos. had that text before the 
extensive modification to conform to MT. Those who insist that Esd. 
547-71 (= Ezr. 3-4) is dated in the reign of Cy. in that version seem 
to me to be led astray by a theory. Under any circumstances we must 
judge by the large indications and not by a single doubtful phrase. 
The arrangement of the material in Esd. leaves no doubt about the 
editor’s position. In that version the reign of Cy. is separated from 
the reign of Dar. by the presence of the Art. letters (Esd. 216-39 = Ezr. 
47-%). This passage ends with the statement that “the building of the 
temple in Jerus. ceased until the second year of the reign of Dar., king 
of the Pers.,”’ showing conclusively the idea that the events described 
in the letter belonged to the period between Cy. and Dar. .Then 
immediately we come to the story of the Three Guardsmen, with its 
sequel in the expedition of Zer. (Esd. 3'-5°), which is certainly dated in 
the reign of Dar., and that is followed by a list of those who came up 
with Zer. and other leaders (57- = Ezr. 21-87); and then the story of 
the rebuilding of the altar and of the temple (547!= Ezr. 31-4). 
Those who insist that in Esd. the last-named passage is put in the 
reign of Cy. are required to assume that the compiler goes back to 
Cy. after taking up in turn the reigns of Art. and Dar. The appeal 
to 571 #. is really vain, for the passage closes with the words, “they 
were hindered from building for two years until the reign of Dar.” This 
is mere patchwork to connect with the dup. account which follows, 
but even so, two years will never carry us back from Dar. to Cy., for 
their reigns are separated, not by that of Art., as this text has it, but 
by the seven years of the reign of Cambyses. 

Even the Heb. text, in spite of all its editing to make it tell a differ- 
ent story, lends itself but poorly to the theory that 31-43 belongs to the 
reign of Cy. Zer. and Jes. were unquestionably the temple-builders, 
and they belong to the reign of Dar. Now Ezr. 2, on the face of it, 
has no word about Cy. or Shes., but purports to be a list of those who 
came up with Zer. ef al. The only date in the whole passage, other 
than of the month, is “ in the second year of their coming to Jerus.”’ (3°), 
and to assume that that means Shes.’s return is purely gratuitous and 
plainly contradictory to Ezr. 2%. Then in the whole passage there is 
not a word about any halt in the building of the temple, for I have 
shown in the notes on the passage that Ezr. 4‘ is from a different 
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source, and has nothing to do with 4'*. The Sam. show no purpose 
of interfering in this passage any more than they do in Hg. and Zc., 
where any serious interruption is excluded. 

Fortunately we have a final witness whose testimony is decisive. 
No one can rd. Ezr. 3%"! without recognising the deep corruption. 
It has been my good fortune to recover the original on the basis of 
Esd., by which it is made unmistakable that we have here an account 
of the building of the temple, and not merely an abortive attempt that 
was soon halted (v. comm.). 

It is plain, therefore, that our material for the reign of Dar. is Ezr. 
270-43 4%b—618, to which must be added the important fragment found 
in Esd. 4/58, and it is possible now to give a clear account of the 
events as they actually happened, without being trammelled by the 
theory of the Chr. 


The first step was the restoration of the altar on its ancient 
site (Ezr. 3!-°), even this small undertaking being accomplished 
by the aid of friendly foreigners, perhaps Samaritans (v. cor- 
rected text of Ezr. 3°). 


Now Kost. rejects this passage, and makes merry over the notion 
that the Jews had offered no sacrifices from 586 to 520 (Wied.1), 
apparently one of the chief grounds for its rejection. But the passage 
implies only that the altar had never been restored. Kost. seems to 
think that sacrifices had never been offered upon any other altar. He 
evidently forgot the ancient shrines scattered all over the land, which 
Josiah had tried so hard to wipe out, but which persisted none the less. 


The erection of the altar by the temple site in Jerusalem, the 
resumption of the regular sacrifices there, the observance of 
one of the great festivals, all tended to kindle the enthusiasm of 
the people whose fathers had worshipped at Jerusalem. But 
all this was terribly incomplete without a suitable sanctuary, 
making possible the residence and work of the priesthood, and 
soon the people were ready to respond to the prophet’s call, and 
the foundations of the new temple were laid on the 24th day 
of the 9th month of the 2d year of Darius, 520 B.c. (Hg. 1! 218). 

The Jews had accepted the aid of foreigners in the setting 
up of the altar, and now the Samaritans proffer assistance in 
the larger task of rebuilding the temple (Ezr. 4'-°). But they 
couple their request with a claim to be essentially the same peo- 
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ple and to have the same religion. Had their aid been accepted, 
it would have carried with it a sort of recognition of this claim. 
Now there was doubtless a good deal of looseness in the relig- 
ious practices of even the Judeans, who were inclined to mingle 
pretty freely with their foreign neighbours, certainly to the ex- 
tent of intermarriage, and it is difficult to go much further with- 
out complete amalgamation. Jeshua the high priest may have 
been especially anxious to see the temple restored as an effect- 
ive move toward the preservation of a pure religion and conse- 
quently a pure blood. He could hardly look with favour upon 
as mixed a population as the Samaritans certainly were, and 
doubtless it was largely owing to his influence that the offer 
was declined. 


It is stated in Ezr..6* that the temple was completed in the 6th year 
of Dar., 516 B.c., that is, this building was put up in four years. Even 
allowing, as we must on the best of evidence, for the comparative 
meanness of this building (Ezr. 3 Hg. 2%), considering the force and 
resources of the people, this is a surprisingly short time. Now Solomon 
had no lack of either men or money, and yet it required seven years 
to put up his temple (x K. 637!-), As I have shown, the Aram. account 
of the rebuilding of the temple in Ezr. 5-6 is not very trustworthy. 
At several points it is certainly wrong, and yet this single statement is 
all that we have to support that date. Ezr. 6-19 is quite generally 
regarded as the work of the Chr. The mention of Art. in 6“ is certainly 
his doing. He is very fond of specific dates, and 6!* has probably no 
other basis than his own opinion as to the length of time required. 
We have no trustworthy knowledge then, and it is safe to assume that 
it took considerably more than four years to put up the temple. 

This is all the information we have from the reign of Dar. The long 
story in Esd. 3-5* is inserted because it prepares the way for the de- 
scription of the building of the temple. The restoration of this build- 
ing was the great achievement of the reign of Dar. and of the govern- 
orship of Zer., and we do not know what else happened in the long 
period. 


(3) The Reign of Artaxerxes I Longimanus—464-424 B.C. 


This is the golden age of the period of the restoration. The 
greatest achievements of the Persian period fall in this reign. 
We have here a fuller story than for any other part of the two 
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centuries of the Persian dominion of Judah. And yet the 
whole reduces itself to pretty much one single subject, the 
enclosing of the city of Jerusalem with walls. 


There is a wide gap in the history before this event. The temple 
had been finished certainly before 500 B.c. For more than fifty years 
after that the records are silent, save for the obscure Ezr. 4!-*, which 
creates more darkness than light. During the closing years of the 
reign of Dar. the Jews would not be able to go much further than they 
had. They were a poor people, and the erection of the temple must 
have drained their resources, so that a period of recuperation was 
necessary. 

The inactivity during the reign of Xerxes must be due in part to the 
exhaustion of the people, and in part to his unfriendliness toward the 
Jews. The fact that at the beginning of his reign, Bishlam, Mithre- 
dates, and Tabeel, apparently Pers. officials, lodged an accusation with 
this king against “the inhabitants of Judah and Jerus.” (Ezr. 4°), would 
tend to prevent Xerxes from doing anything in their favour. The 
book of Est. has its setting in this period, and it tells a wonderful story 
of the prominence which certain Jews attained at the court of Xerxes. 
But to say nothing of the romantic character of the story, the scene 
is laid in the Pers. capital, and even Mordecai in his exalted station 
never does anything to serve the interests of his brethren in Judah. 
Moreover, the book reveals an inveterate hostility to the Jews on the 
part of the Pers. officials. It may be, if my surmise is right regarding 
Ezr. 44-6, that the completion of the temple and the re-establishment 
of the cult in Jerus. had provoked the hostility of the foreign peoples 
in the province, and that enmity would be a decided check upon any 
further achievements. 

But the condition described in the vv. named above creates an urgent 
demand for the great enterprise of the Pers. period. The vv. certainly 
connect better with the building of the walls than with the building of 
the temple. In ancient times a city without walls was no city at all. 
A handful of people could walk into Jerus., with its few houses and 
sparse population, and do what they listed with temple, pr., and peo- 
ple. Jerus. could not possibly maintain its place, or advance to a po- 
sition worthy of its temple, and of its being the religious centre of the 
Jewish world, unless it was enclosed with walls. ¥ 

In the early part of the reign of Art. a new and large caravan of 
exiles had come back to Jerus. (Ezr. 41), and, seeing the situation of 
affairs, immediately set to work to build the walls. The fact that it is 
primarily these returned exiles who are found at work on the walls, 
for Rehum ef al. name no others, shows that there must have been a 
large body. That conclusion is confirmed by the disastrous conse- 
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quences which the complainants fear should the walls be completed. 
The fact that Rehum et al. took the matter seriously indicates plainly 
that there must have been a large number at work. We may contrast 
their attitude to the sneers of Sanb. and To. at the notion that the 
feeble Jews under Neh. could rebuild the walls (Ne. 353 §- EV. 42 f). 

Rehum, Shimshai, and others at once write a letter to Art., relating 
their discovery of the operations at Jerus., and warning the king that 
once the walls are up his peaceful rule of the Judean province will 
be at an end. The authors of the letter show exactly the same hos- 
tility to the Jews that we find in 4‘f. They are no mere investigators 
like Tattenai ef al., but have a definite purpose to keep down the Jews, 
so that they will continue easy prey. They were all the more alarmed 
as they perceived the large size of the company of workmen who were 
evidently preparing to make Jerus. their permanent abode. Perhaps 
just because of the large numbers found in the city, they were con- 
strained to appeal to the Pers. king rather than attempt to act for 
themselves. 

Art. indorsed the charge, finding on the historical records confirma- 
tion as to the rebellious character of the people, and ordered the work 
to come toanend. Backed by this royal edict, and in view of the pos- 
sible opposition of the large number of Jews, supported by a consider- 
able armed force (v. on 4%), the complainants go to Jerus. and exceed 
at least the letter of their instruction by destroying the work already 
completed. And judging from the ample force of workmen and the 
considerable time which hal elapsed, the major portion of the work 
may have been finished, so that it could easily be said of their depre- 
dations: “The walls of the city are breached and its gates burned with 
fire” (Ne. 13). For if Neh. completed the walls in fifty-two days, as 
said in Ne. 615, there could have been little left to build after work 
which may have continued for a much longer time than fifty-two days. 
The destruction of the work already done was necessary. It would 
have been vain merely to serve an injunction on the Jews, as that 
would leave open the possibility of completing the walls secretly. 

Soon after this, certainly within twenty years, Neh. comes to Jerus. 
with an appointment as governor of Judah, and with permission to 
build the city of his fathers’ sepulchres (Ne. 2°). His commission 
seems to have been purposely left somewhat vague; it is quite certain 
that he said nothing specifically about the city walls. 

Neh. is thoroughly familiar with the abortive attempt to build the walls 
which had been made a few years before, and in his own plans provides 
against the causes of failure. In the first place, he carefully screens 
his main purpose until the time for action has come. At the first 
appearance of the enemy, they only know that he has come “to seek 
good for the sons of Israel” (21°). In the second place, he makes no 
move until he has completed his arrangements so that the work can be 
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done quickly. If another appeal is made to Art., by the time a reply 
comes no force that can be collected in Sam. will be able to undo his 
undertaking. Very likely the remainder of the earlier unsuccessful 
enterprise facilitated his work, for there may have been some sections 
undisturbed or but partly demolished by Rehum and his army. 

In the third place, he came to Jerus. backed by an armed guard, so 
that a force mustered from the peoples of the lands would not be a 
serious menace at any time. Ezra was content to take his caravan 
across the desert without military escort, trusting in the protection of 
the Most High (Ezr. 8%f-); but Neh. did not trust the gracious in- 
fluence of his God upon the enemies of his people, and was glad to be 
supplied with a guard (2°), which, it is safe to assume, was as large as 
he could possibly secure. Apart from that he seems to have carried 
from Pers., or secured elsw., a liberal supply of weapons, so that at the 
proper moment he could convert his whole force of workmen into a 
well-equipped army (4-1”). 

In the fourth place, contrary to the Chr.’s idea as revealed in c. 3, 
Neh. did not attempt to erect the gates until the last stone was laid 
in the walls (62 71). The wooden gates of the city, acc. to c. 3 ten 
in number, were the most vulnerable parts of its defences. An enemy 
might easily slip up at night with a torch and undo in a moment 
the labour of days. The gates were of little use, save as a check, exc. 
as they were guarded by troops, a guard established by Neh. as soon 
as the gates were in place (7?#-). While the people were at work on 
the walls, the guarding of all the gates would be impossible, and so 
that part of the work was deferred until the last, so that it would 
never be possible to say of his work “that its gates had been burned 
with fire.” 


These considerations are sufficient to show why Nehemiah 
succeeded where others had failed, and that in spite of the fact 
that from the moment he set foot in Jerusalem until the last 
gate was built, locked, and guarded, the enemies of his people 
had been persistent, numerous, active, and resourceful. Despite 
all their efforts, by scorn, cajolery, open war, secret intrigue, 
and black treachery, they failed, because they were over- 
matched in the struggle by their great opponent, Sega the 


son of Hachaliah. 


The only other achievement of Neh.’s first period as governor of 
Judah, barring the measures to procure a population for Jerus. (rx‘f-), 
was the relief of the distress of the poor people who had been ground 
down by their richer and more powerful neighbours (c. 5). The pas- 
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sage is of great importance in the light it throws upon the social con- 
ditions of Judah in the period 444-432 B.c., and for the welcome addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the character of Neh. He was not for an 
instant deaf to the cries of distress, and he was generous in his own 
contributions for their relief. He constantly used his personal funds 
to redeem his brethren who had been sold into slavery. If Neh. 
was a eunuch, as is quite possible, he had probably entered the ser- 
vice of the Pers. king as a poor slave, and in the later days of his power 
and wealth did not forget his early suffering, and was keenly sympa- 
thetic toward others in like situation. Further, he served without 
salary. He knew that the people were poor; he had learned that his 
predecessors, who may have been Pers. since the time of Zer., had 
borne hardly upon the people by their exactions. 


It is usually said that Nehemiah’s second administration be- 
gan in 432 B.c. That statement is incorrect. Nehemiah says 
plainly that he was governor of Judah for twelve years, from the 
2oth to the 32d year of Artaxerxes (514), and that in the latter 
year he returned to the king (173°), so that 432 was the end of 
his first administration. 


All the evidence we have for the date of the second period is the 
scrap in 13°f-, “and at the end of days I asked [leave of absence] from 
the king and I came to Jerus.” But the text is much at fault, as the 
notes show, and in his memoirs there is no hint about the time when 
he returned to Jerus. But it must have been later than 432; for in his 
absence several grievous wrongs had developed: To. had been given 
a residence in one of the temple chambers (131-°); the Lev. had been 
compelled to give up their ministrations in the sanctuary and scatter 
into the country to earn a living (139-4); a general disregard of the 
Sabbath had grown up, so that work in the fields and traffic at Jerus. 
went on unquestioned and unhindered (1315-); marriages had been 
contracted with the Philistines, and the speech was becoming corrupt 
(138-27); one of the members of the high pr.’s family had married 
the daughter of Sanb. the Horonite (1378). All these things pre- 
suppose that Neh.’s absence from Jerus. was a protracted one. That 
is most probable from other considerations. Neh. never lost the 
favour of the king, and it is doubtful whether Art. would have per- 
mitted another immediate absence. Indeed, it seems clear that Neh.’s 
second visit to Jerus. was occasioned, like the first, by unfavourable 
reports of conditions in the holy city. The brief way in which he 
describes the big wrongs and the summary methods by which he sets 
them right, all point to his coming to Judah with a definite purpose 
in his mind. It is probable that Neh. secured his second leave of ab- 
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sence by relating to the king the evil conditions about which he had 
heard and his desire to remedy them. 

But if we lack a terminus a quo we are more fortunate in the recent 
discovery of data which provide a reliable terminus ad quem. For the 
letter from the Jewish garrison at Elephantine was addressed “to 
Bagohi the governor of Judah” (A717) nnd 1792), the very same title 
which Neh. applies to himself (51). The date of this letter is 407 B.c., 
and therefore Neh.’s rule came to an end before that. Bagohi was 
ruler in the time of Dar. II, 423-404, and prob. by his appoint- 
ment. Now Art., the patron of Neh., died in 424 B.c. As Neh.’s 
second appointment must have come from him, at least the beginning 
of the second administration must have preceded that date. An inter- 
val of five or six years must have separated the two administrations, 
and therefore the second leave must fall very near the end of the 
period of Art. The material we have indicates that the second ad- 
ministration was very short; prob. it came to an abrupt end by the 
death of the king. Certainly the events described in 13°-*! fall between 
432 and 424 B.c., and most likely close to the latter date. 

The historicity of the second administration of Neh. depends upon 
the conclusion reached above that 13°-*! is a genuine part of N., though 
in a less pure form than c. 1-6. Those who, like Torrey, assign c. 13 
to the Chr. must needs begin and end Neh.’s mission with the build- 
ing of the walls. Torrey’s chief point against the passage, outside of 
the language, is that the Neh. here “is simply Ezra (Z. e., the Chr.), 
under another name” (ES.%8), There is, indeed, enough resemblance 
to lend colour to such a view. But the differences are too marked to 
make it tenable. The basis for the objection to foreign marriages is 
very far removed from that in Ezr. 9 f. To suppose one person to be 
the author of both passages seems to me impossible. Then the ani- 
mus against To. and Sanb. is certainly characteristic of Neh. Again, 
the methods by which wrong conditions are set right are absolutely 
at variance with all that we know of Ezra. Ezra does, indeed, pluck 
out hair, but from his own head (Ezr. 9*); Neh. also plucks out hair, 
but from the head of the wrong-doers (1325). It is impossible to think 
of Ezra saying to the traders: “if you do it again, I will lay my hand 
upon you” (13%). If the Chr. wrote this passage with Ezra in his mind, 
I should say that he made Ezra act throughout in a manner perfectly 
characteristic of Neh. 

Further, it is inconceivable that the Chr. should abruptly have changed 
to the first p. in v.*. He had been travelling along very well in the 
third so far. If he lent colour to the story by the adoption of the first 
p., why did he not employ it throughout and thus make the whole 
narrative probable? Surely the Chr. did not intend to leave Ne. 8-1 35 
open to suspicion, and then suddenly put the closing section in such a 
form that we must accept it alone as genuine. He must have con- 
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sidered his own writing just as good as Neh.’s. Moreover, why should 
the Chr. invent such a pitiably incomplete story of a second adminis- 
tration? 

It is apparent that the section of N. found in 13$-8! was not a sep- 
arate composition, but a part of the story found in 1-6. And yet a 
section is lacking, for 13° presupposes information which we do not 
possess, 7. €., the occasion of Neh.’s return to Jerus.; 13}-* suggests 
what the material was like. Just as Neh. had heard of the bad con- 
dition of the people and of the walls (1°), that report being the occasion 
of his first visit, so now there had been brought to him reports of other 
evil conditions which stir him to make a second appeal to the king 
and a second journey to Jerus. Unfortunately the memoirs have been 
condensed in some respects—a passage must have fallen out between 
vv.® snd 7—and expanded in others, as best accorded with the edi- 
tor’s views. 


(4) The Reign of Artaxerxes II Mnemon—404-358 B.C. 


We have seen good reason to place the mission of Ezra after 
that of Nehemiah (v. s. § 10), but the grounds for fixing the 
date more closely are very slender. We have apparently no 
authority save that of the Chronicler for the name of any Per- 
sian king in connection with Ezra, and whatever may be said in 
his favour as a historian, he certainly is not to be trusted on 
questions of chronology. Ezra himself alludes to his royal 
benefactor simply as “ the king,” and Artaxerxes is only men- 
tioned in the Chronicler’s introduction, Ezr. 7!-7, and in the 
Aramaic document. The latter is certainly not authentic in 
its present form, and may be wholly an invention. At the 
same time 7?’ requires some antecedent, and there may have 
been in the genuine E. the original decree, of which we have 
only an amazing elaboration. Certainly we dare not follow 
Kosters and give Ezra’s date as 398 B.c., for “the 7th year” 
is entirely untrustworthy. And yet the conclusions reached 
above as to the interval between the two leaders would sug- 
gest that Ezra’s work was done in the first quarter of the fourth 
century. 

For the history of Ezra we have two sources, his own memoirs, 
727 f. Bis-19. 21-25. 28 f. 31 f.36 gi-l1a. 13-15; and the rest of Ezr. 7-10, and Ne. 
81-1208 18, partly if not wholly due to the Chr. 
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We turn first to sure ground in E. As said above, 7?” shows that we 
are forced to begin in medias res. E. must have contained some ac- 
count of the favour of the king, a parallel to Ne. 2!-°. The outburst 
of praise is due to the fact that the Pers. king had given Ezra permis- 
sion to go up to Jerus. at the head of a caravan. That is exactly what 
we have in the beginning of the decree, 7%, and therefore we cannot 
deny the possibility that there is a germ of an original element here, 
of which element more anon. 

Ezra’s story is very unlike Neh.’s. He loves graphic details, and 
spends much of his space on such points as the gathering and compo- 
sition of his company, the measures taken for a safe journey, the cus- 
tody of the treasures intrusted to him—that is all that we find in the 
authentic portions of c. 8. Upon his arrival in Jerus. we have infor- 
mation in E. merely of the report of the mixed marriages, of his dis- 
tress over these tidings, and of his prayer—for that is all there is in c. 9. 

How much dependence is to be placed on the rest of the story about 
Ezra is certainly open to question. We have, at all events, a note to 
guide us, even though it is somewhat indefinite. In praising God for 
the favour of the king, he states what that favour consists in, viz., 
“to glorify the house of God which is in Jerus.” (727). The word 
“glorify” is found elsw. only in Is. 555 607- *- 15 and is used there of the 
temple twice; it is, indeed, somewhat vague, and yet these words must 
provide the key to Ezra’s mission. It is consistent with this key 
that when Ezra inspected his company at Ahava and found neither 
pr. nor sons of Levi (v. on 81°), he kept his caravan in camp until he 
had brought from Casiphia a sufficient number of “ministers for the 
house of God” (817). Another leading subject in this part of E. is the 
proper safeguarding of the large treasures which Ezra had collected 
for the temple. In other words, all of E. in c. 8 supports absolutely 
the conclusion that Ezra’s whole mission was designed to carry out the 
king’s purpose “to glorify the house of God which is in Jerus.”’ 

Now if we examine the Aram. document containing the decree, we 
find a part of it in harmony with this key. The pr. and Lev. were 
expressly authorised to return with Ezra; he was directed to take to 
Jerus. the offerings made by the king and his officers and by others 
(presumably Jews), which had been given for the purpose of glorifying 
the house of God; and was given instructions to use these funds for 
the purchase of supplies required for the temple ritual. Therefore 
this part of the decree 7'*-*, barring a few obvious amplifications, is 
perfectly consistent with the main purpose of Ezra, and if it is not 
original, but a production of the Chr., then this strange historian for 
once composed a work more than usually in harmony with its setting. 
If this part of the decree is authentic, then of course the date of Ezra 
is fixed in the reign of an Art., and that could only be Art. IT. 

The rest of the story of Ezra must be judged by its consistency with 
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this central theme. Now the Lev., whom Ezra was at such pains to 
bring with him, are employed in other ways than in the ministrations 
at the temple, and therefore the passage Ne. 77-8" is open to grave 
suspicion, while the later portions of that c., the account of the Feast 
of Booths (818-18) is in better state. 

It may seem that Ezr. 9, which is mostly from E., would have to be 
rejected on these grounds. But a closer inspection establishes a good 
connection. When Ezra learned that a large number of people, in- 
cluding pr. and Lev., had intermarried with foreigners, he could see 
that his plan to glorify the house of God would be hopeless. To main- 
tain the temple ritual with proper dignity requires a people of pure 
blood, for the amalgamating people will result in an amalgamating 
religion. This intermarriage must be checked before any glorifying 
of the temple is possible. The sequel to Ezra’s lament (Ezr. 10) is 
not from his hand, but in the main it tells a true story. There are 
striking features which suggest another pen than the Chr.’s. Surely 
something must have happened after Ezra’s prayer, and there is no 
improbability. in the divorce story in its main features. 

If Ezra had anything to do with the establishment of the law—and 
our sources for this event are really scanty and poor—this part of his 
work could have come about only as the conditions he discovered con- 
strained him to turn aside from his main purpose. Sta. emphasises 
the fact that according to our sources Ezra was the possessor of the 
law, not its author (Gesch. ii, 2-2). When he learned of the mixed 
marriages and had taken appropriate measures to break them up, he 
might well have felt that the people must conform to the law in all 
respects before there was any hope of making the temple worship the 
central interest in Jewish life and religion. But it must be remem- 
bered that at most Ezra’s connection with the law was slight and 
incidental. Our idea of Ezra’s part in the law must depend largely 
upon our opinion of the credibility of the decree (7? #-). 

The c. dealing with the reading of the law (Ne. 8) has caused much 
discussion, chiefly as to its proper place. Kost. is confident that 
it must follow Ne. to. He argues that inc. 8 a new law is intro- 
duced, and the only new law must be the pr. code. He analyses 
c. 9, ro and finds no reference to this code. In this way he thinks he 
finds a suitable place for the troublesome list, 7-72, for after Ne. 9, 10 
the people felt the need of organisation, and a list was made of those 
in the newly organised community. As he deems the list closely 
bound with c. 8, he places the whole section, 7'-818, as the direct sequel 
to Ne. 9, 10 (Wied.7°-87). 

Torrey with equal confidence places this section, 77-81%, between 
Ezr. 8 and 9. He gives the following reasons for the transposition 
(ES.252#.): (z) To quote his own words: “here is a clear and consist- 
ent story, the only clear and consistent story dealing with Ezra that 
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has ever been told by any one.” (2) “The dates given in such pro- 
fusion throughout the narrative are now all intelligible for the first 
time.” (3) He sees an incongruity between c. 8 and the c. following, 
finding nothing to account for the sackcloth and ashes in 9', but deem- 
ing Ezr. 10, which he thinks lacks a conclusion, good grounds for the 
mourning. (4) “Ezra makes his journey to Jerus. in order to teach 
and administer the Jaw, but it is not until 13 years after his arrival 
that he first presents it to the people.” (5) Another point on which 
much stress is laid is that in the present arrangement the divorce of 
the foreign wives (Ezr. 9 f.) was effected according to the law, and that 
before the law was made known. 

Formidable as the array of arguments is, it is not convincing. I 
make a few comments. (1) It is not possible to make any clear and 
consistent story out of Ezr. 7-10 and Ne. 8-10, for the latter c., out- 
side of c. 8, never contain Ezra’s name, and there is no reason for con- 
necting them with Ezra at all. If the Chr. had written them as a part 
of his Ezra story, Ezra being his great hero—a point emphasised by 
Torrey—he would not have omitted his name in that long passage. 
(2) Many of the dates are too indefinite to enable us to make a chron. 
sequence that is convincing. (3) Ezr. 9 is certainly not very closely 
connected with Ezr. 8. But after c. 8 we must advance to some report 
of the first thing Ezra did after establishing himself in Jerus. There 
is no reason why he should have done one thing more than another. 
As for the grounds for the sackcloth and ashes of Ne. 9, it seems to 
be a poor sequel to Ezr. ro. After the compliance with Ezra’s plea 
and the putting away of the foreign wives in accordance with the 
law, it would be more natural to expect a period of rejoicing, such as 
we have in Ne. 8°-2, than a scene of humiliation as described in Ne. - 
9. It would be vain to comply with the law, if the result were only 
sackcloth and ashes. (4) In E. the law is never mentioned, but his 
appeal is general to the commandments of God (Ezr. 9-4). As shown 
above in his own description of the purpose of his mission, the estab- 
lishment of the law has but a dub. place. (5) This point is not well 
taken. The Hebrews were always averse to foreign marriages. Abra- 
ham makes his servant swear that he would get a wife for Isaac from 
his own people (Gn. 24 J); Samson’s parents are disturbed at the 
plea of the hero for a Philistine wife (Ju. 14%); and finally the prohi- 
bition of foreign marriages is in ‘the little book of the covenant” and in 
Dt. only (Ex. 34%* Dt. 7%), pre-ex. laws. Since there was a temple of 
Jaho in Jeb., contrary to the Deut. law, Sachau argues that this law 
could not exist in 407 B.c. Others have given a different interpretation 
of the surprising fact. But in any case there is no doubt of the pre-ex. 
ban upon marriage with foreigners. It is really absurd to suppose 
that the Jews must wait upon Ezra’s reading of the law to learn that 
such marriages were forbidden. 
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It is necessary now to consider Torrey’s radical theory that 
Ezra is wholly a creation of the Chronicler; in other words, that 
Ezra is not a historical personage, but a character of fiction. 


Torrey’s arguments are based largely upon the language of the 
Chr., which he deems esp. abundant in the Ezra story. Again, he 
urges that Ezra “was a man precisely like the Chr. himself: interested 
very noticeably in the Lev., and esp. the class of singers; deeply 
concerned at all times with the details of the cult and with the eccle- 
siastical organisation in Jerus.; armed with lists of names giving the 
genealogy and official standing of those who constituted the true 
church: with his heart set on teaching and enforcing the neglected 
law of Moses throughout the land; and—most important of all— 
zealous for the exclusion of the ‘people of the land,’ the condemnation 
of mixed marriages, and the preservation of the pure blood of Israel! 
There is not a garment in all Ezra’s wardrobe that does not fit the 
Chr. exactly” (ES.*). 

A large part of this description does not fit the Ezra we know in 
the memoirs, e. g., there is not a single reference to singers in E.; there 
is not a word about the law; there is no genealogical or other list of 
names. The criticism is decidedly indiscriminate. 

Further, no person would contend that in all the period from 400 
down to his own time, the Chr. was the only person interested supremely 
in the matters enumerated in the passage quoted above. Ezra was 
a kindred spirit to the Chr.—and there must have been many such be- 
fore the Chr.’s time—and the Chr. by his revisions and additions has 

_ doubtless made Ezra more kindred to himself than he really was. 

Another reason urged by Torrey is the silence of Sirach (Comp.*#-). 
Sirach writing apparently c. 180 B.c., composed a long passage (c. 
44-50) in praise of the great men of the Jewish nation. Of those 
in our period, Zer. and his associate Jes., and Neh. are accorded brief 
mention (49-8), but Ezra’s name is not found. This seems to me the 
weightiest of Torrey’s arguments. It is certain that Ezra did not 
have the place in the Jewish church in the time of Sirach that the Chr. 
would have liked. But it is certain that there was never an edition of 
the book of Ch. (including Ezr.—Ne.) which did not contain the story 
of Ezra, though there may have been an edition silent about Neh. 
The book of Ch. may be pretty late, but it is not as late as Sirach. 
To give no other reason here, the author of the hymn had these records 
for Zer. Jes. and Neh., and therefore he must have had them for Ezra. 
Why he made no mention of Ezra’s name, it is impossible to learn. 
He left out other names, e. g., Shes., and he omitted Ezra for some good 
reason, possibly because he was not in as deep sympathy with the 
ruthless proceedings described in Ezr. 10 as the Chr. was. 
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If Sirach was silent, other writers made up for the defect by the 
exaltation of the priest-scribe. In several prophetic lists, e. g., Iren. 
Ag. Her. |. xxx. 11, Ezra appears in the list of prophets in place of 
Mal. (v. Nestle, ZAW. 1907,""*). 


§ 12. CHAPTER AND VERSE DIVISIONS. 


It is unfortunate that in several books of the OT. the EV’. 
follow li and in places have a different arrangement of chapters 
from those in MT. It is necessary in a critical commentary to 
follow the original text. Fortunately there is but one section 
in Ne. where the confusion exists, and there is none in Ezr. 
The appended table will serve as an adequate guide. The 
English division is really the better, as it conforms to sub- 
ject matter. 


MT. Eng. MT. Eng. MT. Eng. 
IIT, 33 IV, 1 3 9 3: 17 
34 2 4 Io I2 18 
35 3 5 II 13 19 
36 4 6 12 14 20 
37 5 7 13 T5 21 
38 6 8 14 16 22 
TVs er 7 9 15 17 23 
2 8 IO 16 


The only other variation is in Ne, 10, where MT. 10! = Eng. 9°8, 


10? = ro!, etc., the number of the vv. in EV’. throughout the c. being 
one less than that of MT. 


§ 13. LITERATURE. 


As there is a comprehensive bibliography in Curt. covering 
much the same ground, for the most part only special works 
on Ezr.—Ne. are named here. 


Commentaries. 


Rabbi Saadiah, Ezr. and Neh. ed. by H. J. Mathews, 1882. EF. 
Bertheau, Die Biicher, Esra, Nech. wu. Ester, 2d ed. by V. Ryssel, 1887. 
S. Oettli u. J. Meinhold, Die Gesch. Hagiographen, 1889. H. E. 
Ryle, Ezr. and Neh. in Camb. Bib. 1893. W. F. Adeney, Ezr.-Neh.- 
Est. Exp. Bible, 1893. H. Guthe and L. W. Batten, Ezr. and Nek. 
in SBOT. 1901. M. Seisenberger, Die Bucher Esd., Neh. u. Est. in 
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Reconstruit par Zorob. 1889. G. Rawlinson, Ezr. and Neh. (Men of the 
Bible), 1890. P. H. Hunter, After the Exile, 1890. A. van Hoonacker, 
Neh. et Esd. 1890; Zorob. et le Second Temple, 1892; Nouvelles Etudes sur 
la Restaur. Juive, 1896. W. H. Kosters, Die Wiederherstellung Israels 
in der persischen Period (from the Dutch Herstel van Israel in het. 
Persische Tijdoak), by A. Basedow, 1895. E. Meyer, Die Entstehung 
des Judenihums, 1896. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten u. d. 
Juden 2. d. Fremden, 1896. E. Sellin, Serubbabel, 1898; Studien z. 
Entstehungsgeschichte der jiid. Gemeinde, 1901. T. K. Cheyne, Jewish 
Religious Life After the Exile, 1898. J. Geissler, Die liter. Beziehungen 
der Esra Memoiren, 1899. Rosenzweig, Einl. in d. Biicher Esr. u. 
Neh. J. Nikel, Die Wiederherstellung d. jiid. Gemeinwesens nach d. 
babyl. Exil, 1900. C. Holzhey, Die Biicher Ezr. u. Neh. 1902. S. 
Gelbhaus, Esra wu. seine reformatorischen Bestrebungen, 1903. J. Fischer, 
Die Chron. Frage in d. Biichern Esr.—Neh. 1903. J. Theis, Gesch. u. 
literarkritik Fragen in Esr. 1-6 (in Nikel’s Alttest. Abhandl. 11, 5), 
tg1o. C.C. Torrey, Comp. and Hist. Value of Ezr.—Neh. (Bethefte zur 
ZAW.), 1896; Ezra Studies, 1910. Apparatus for Text. Crit. of Chr— 
Ezr.—Neh. (Harper Studies). 


Articles. 


H. Winckler, “Die Zeit der Herstellung Judas”; ““Nehemias Reform.” 
Alt. Forsch. Il, ii, 1; “Die Zeit vy. Ezras Ankunft in Jerus.’’ 2d. IT, ii, 
2; “Die doppelte Darstellung in Ezr.—Neh.” 2b. II, iii, 2. E. Schrader, 
“Die Dauer d. zweiten Tempelbaues,” Stud. u. Krit. 1867. E. Nestle, 
“Marginalien u. Materilien,” -31, 1893; Real-Ency.’ V. J. Wellhau- 
sen, “Die Riickkehr d. Juden a. d. Babyl. Exil,” G. G. N. 1895. 
T. F. Wright, “Nehemiah’s Night Ride,’ JBL. 1896; “The Stairs 
of the City of David,” 7b. 1897. C. C. Torrey, “Old Testament 
Notes,” JBL. 1897. W. J. Moulton, “Uber die Uberlieferung u. d. 
text-krit. Werth des dritten Esrabuchs,” ZAW. 1899,299-25%, 1g00,!-84. 
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World, 1899. HH. Howorth, PSBA. 1901, 1902. H. G. Mitchell, “The 
Wall of Jerus. Acc. to the Book of Neh.” JBL. 1903. L. W. Batten, 
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“Ezr.—Neh.”; ‘‘Ezr.”; “ Neh.” Hast. DB. Kosters, “Ezr.—Neh.” EB. 
J. V. PraSek, “ Kambyses u. d. Uberlieferung d. Altertums”’; ‘Zur Chro- 
nologie des Kyros,” Forsch. . Ges. d. Alt. L. W. Batten, “Israel of 
the Post-exilic Period,” Hom. Rev. April, 1913. 


General. 


A. Kuenen, Gesammelte Abhandlungen,»?!, 1894. B. Stade, Bibl. 
Theologie des A.T.%1-%5, 1905. Addis, Ezra and the Issue of the Law, 
Documents of the Hexateuch, I1,8°%- Robertson, Poetry and Religion 
of the Psalms, c. 5. Marquart, Fundamente israel. u. jtid. Geschichte, 
1896. C.F. Kent, Israel’s Hist. and Biog. Narratives 9-84, 1910. 


Biblical Aramaic. 


Powell, The Supposed Hebraisms in Biblical Aramaic, 1907. S. 
Baer, Chaldaismi Biblict Adumbratio, in the Baer-Delitzsch ed. of 
MT. vol. Dn.-Ezr.—Ne.siii-lx, H. L. Strack, Grammatik des B. Aram.s, 
1905. K. Marti, Kuwurzgef. Gram. der B.-Aram. Sprache, 1896. E. 
Kautzsch, Grammatik des B. Aram. 1884. Sachau, Aramdische Papyri 
und Ostraka aus Elephantine, 1911. C. R. Brown, An Aramaic Method, 
1884. Schulthess, Miscellen zum Bibl. Aram. ZAW. 1902,1% £- 


Some Important Dates. 
B.C. 
559-521 Cyrus. 
521-485 Darius I Hystaspis. 
520 Rebuilding of the temple. 
485-464 Xerxes. 
464-424 Artaxerxes I Longimanus. 
444-432 Nehemiah governor of Judah. 
424-404 Darius II Nothus. 
404-359 Artaxerxes II Mnemon. 
Mission of Ezra. 


A COMMENTARY ON EZRA-NEHEMIAH. 


EZR. I = ESD. 2!4. THE END OF THE BABYLONIAN EXILE. 


Bab. was conquered by Cy. in 539 B.c. In that country he found 
many colonies of foreigners who had been brought there as prisoners 
of war in accordance with the As. and Bab. policy of transplanting con- 
quered peoples. Cy. reversed this policy, and allowed all such peoples 
to return to their homes. In the city of Bab. Cy. found also many 
sacred images and other objects from foreign temples, brought there 
as trophies, or by Nabonidus for protection (cf. Is. 461!-). The new 
king directed all these images to be taken back to their native shrines. 
This policy was designed to effect the pacification of the peoples he 
conquered. Indeed, he appeared in Bab. as a redeemer rather than a 
conqueror. In accordance with this general programme we have the 
statement that a special decree was issued in favour of the Jews (2. 
Intr.§ 4-1), Vv. 1-4-7. 11b are from a Heb. source, the rest by the Chr. 
(Inir. § *- 4). 


1-4. The decree of Cyrus.—In the first year of his reign 
in Babylon we are told that Cyrus set forth an edict, allowing 
all captive Jews to return to Jerusalem, directing them to re- 
build the house of their God, and enjoining their Jewish neigh- 
bours who remained behind to strengthen their hands with 
gifts to be used for the temple, and probably ordering the res- 
toration to the returning pilgrims of the sacred vessels which 
had been taken from the temple in 586. 

1. And in the first year of Cyrus]. Cyrus had ascended the 
throne in 559 B.c. His first year is put here twenty years 
later, either because the Chronicler only knew of Cyrus as 
ruler of Babylonia, or because the previous years of his reign are 
deemed unimportant in connection with Jewish history. Cyrus 
entered Babylon in the late autumn of 539 B.C., and this decree 
may, therefore, fall in the year 538. Cyrus, like his successor 
Darius, was a descendant of Achemenes and was, therefore, 
an Aryan and a Zoroastrian. However much of a monotheist 
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he may have been in Ansan, he was very liberal in his attitude 
toward the gods of other peoples.—King of Persia]. ‘The great 
Persian empire did not reach its full height of power until the 
time of Darius, and this title, therefore, has been regarded as a 
mark of the Chronicler’s hand. This contention is invalid, for 
in the inscription of Nabonidus, 546 B.c., the same title is em- 
ployed.—To fulfil the word of Yahweh|. Here we have a con- 
ception of history which abounds in the Gospels, especially in 
Matthew. The idea of the evangelist is that the acts of Jesus 
are determined by the predictions which have been made long 
before. The true conception from the Hebrew point of view 
is that God controlled both the messages of the prophets and 
the actions of kings, and therefore the king is led to fulfil the 
prediction. In the pre-exilic period the apologetic appeal is 
based on the works of God; in our period this new element is 
introduced. The exiled Jews are aroused to a new faith in God 
because things happen as the prophets have foretold. This 
idea is brought out prominently in Is. 48, a passage belonging 
to this very time. “The restoration was the last special proof 
and sign that God was a factor in the life of the Hebrew peo- 
ple under the old dispensation” (Simon, Bible as Theocratic 
Literature,*).—From the mouth of Jeremiah|. In 2 Ch. 36% we 
have “by the mouth,” but without any difference of meaning. 


By places the emphasis on the prophet as a mere instrument of 
God. 


In 2 Ch. 36% there is a reference to the fulfilment of another Jeremian 
prophecy that the exile would last seventy years (Je. 29%; v. Curt.). 
This passage is sometimes loosely interpreted as referring to the same 
thing; but that is incorrect. The prediction refers to the moving of 
Cy. to issue his decree in favour of the Jews. Je. contains no passage 
referring to such an event, but the required prophecy is found in Is.? 
(v. 41? & % 44% 451). This prophet ascribes Cy.’s victories to Yahweh, 
using language very similar to Cy.’s own, only that in the latter Mar- 
duk is the moving spirit (cf. Cy.’s Inscription, Rogers, Cun. Paral,**). 
In Is. Cy. is called Yahweh’s shepherd, having responsible care of 
his people, and even by the Messianic title “his anointed.” This 
prophet certainly had great expectations from Cy., and he watches his 
conquering career with keen anticipations of good for his own people. 
Jos. regards Is. as the prophet who influenced Cy., saying that Cy. rd. 
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the book written by Is. one hundred and forty years before the temple 
was destroyed (Antig. xi, 1, 2). “Je.,” therefore, is either a txt. err., 
or else this anonymous prophecy (Is. 40-66) was attributed to that 
prophet instead of to Is. (v. Duhm, Jer.ix). Berth. and Ryle refer 
the passage to Je., but wrongly. If a txt. err., it is an early one, for 
it is reproduced in all the Vrss. Prob. it is explained from the ref- 
erence to Je. properly in the preceding v. of Ch., this name being 
repeated instead of the correct one. 


Yahweh moved the spirit]. (See v.*.) This expression shows 
the more refined theological ideas of the later times. The 
prophet makes Yahweh address Cyrus directly. Now we find 
a spirit in man which may be influenced to action by Yahweh, 
and henceforward that is the method by which God’s will 
is accomplished among men. Cf. Nehemiah’s expression “my 
God had put in my heart”? = moved my spirit (Ne. 2!).—And 
he issued a proclamation], literally, caused a voice to go through. 
The words suggest a herald rather than a written document, 
and the heraldic method is not improbable here, though the 
words might refer to a decree, especially if it were read by the 
heralds.—In his whole kingdom]. The empire of Cyrus em- 
braced regions where there were no Jews. The Hebrews were 
apparently settled in districts and were pretty well localised. 
The writer seems to have ignored any realm of Cyrus except his 
latest conquest. The edict would naturally be sent only to the 
Jewish colonies in Babylonia.—And also in writing]. These 
words imply that the proclamation was oral, and are intended 
to show that the Chronicler had a written source for his version 
of the edict.—Saying], better as follows. The literal transla- 
tion mars the Scriptures sadly, recurring hundreds of times, and 
proving a stumbling-block in reading aloud.—2. All the king- 
doms of the world]. With the conquest of Babylon, all its de- 
pendencies fell to Cyrus, and his became a vast empire, extend- 
ing from Elam on the east to the Mediterranean on the west. 
This did not cover all the countries of the world, but the exag- 
geration is more natural for Cyrus than for a Jewish writer, for 
on the cylinder inscription he calls himself “the king of the four 
quarters of the earth,” i. e., of the whole world.—Has Yahweh 
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given me]. Here we have the reflection of the prophetic utter- 
ance in Is. 4s! ®. In his own inscription Cyrus attributes his 
conquest of Babylon to Marduk, its chief deity. But he may 
have become acquainted with the prophecies above referred to, 
and then in an edict to the Jews given their God credit for 
his victories. Such credit would please the Jews, as the aid 
of Marduk was certainly claimed to placate the Babylonians. 
—The God of heaven] is an expression not found in pre-exilic 
writings. The common terms are God of Israel, of hosts, or of 
our fathers.* Nehemiah, however, regularly uses the expres- 
sion (14f- 2%). In a magic bowl from Babylonia of about 
soo B.C. “Lord of heaven and earth” occurs.f The term “God 
of heaven” is found in the Eleph. pap. Marti regards the ex- 
pression as the equivalent of the “high God,” or “God of the 
height,” in Mi. 6° and thinks it portrays the transcendence of 
God (Dodekapropheton,?**). The expression was never com- 
mon among the Hebrews. Stade explains it as an adaptation 
to the religious terms of the governing peoples (BT.**). 

To build a house for him in Jerusalem]. In Is. 4478 we have 
a prediction that Cyrus would direct the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem and of the temple. If Cyrus had been made familiar 
with this prophecy, as Josephus says, he might easily see in it 
the commission to which he here refers. The Chronicler knew 
that the temple was not built by Cyrus or in his lifetime; it is, 
therefore, difficult to see why he should have invented a state- 
ment contrary to fact. The truth is that the Chronicler tried 
to make it appear that the temple was begun under Cyrus, and 
was compelled to misconstrue his material in justification of his 
theory.—A Jewish writer would not have deemed it necessary 
to say Jerusalem which is in Judah unless he were endeavouring 
to give colour to an imitation decree, a device in which the Jews © 
were not expert. It appears from the terms of the edict that 
the interest of Cyrus was not in the freedom of the Jews, but 
in the building of the temple to the God to whom he here as- 


* Tt is a curious fact, mention of which has not been observed by the present writer, that 


in Ch. “God of Israel” is used with great regularity up to II 7%, and after that almost in- 
variably ‘‘ God of (our) fathers.’’ 


tJ. A. Montgomery, Mus. Jour. U. P. Dec. toto. 
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cribes his wonderful victories. The release of the captives was 
incidental to the main purpose.—3. In MT. this verse is cor- 
rupt, so that the sense has been changed.—A mong you] indicates 
that the edict is addressed to the whole people of Cyrus’s realm; 
but the edict primarily concerns all his (Yahweh’s) people. As 
the text stands, the edict enjoins all Jews to return to Jerusalem 
to build the temple; whereas in v. * it is stated that those only 
went up whose heart was stirred by Yahweh. With hints found 
in the Vrss. it is possible to reconstruct the text, obtaining a 
terse and lucid statement which might well be a part of a royal 
decree. The restored text gives: whoever wills of all the people 
of Yahweh the God of Israel, he is the God who dwells in Jerusalem, 
now let him go up to Jerusalem and build the house of Yahweh 
his God. 


The statement that Yahweh is the God who dwells in Jerus. is nat- 
ural in this text. Cy. found many gods in Bab. who had been brought 
there from other places, and whose devotees were distressed by their 
removal. He sent all these gods back to their ancient shrines. To 
him Yahweh seemed much like the other deities. Further, according 
to this text, Cy. did not command all Jews to return; but he permitted 
those to go back who desired, and thus the decree is in harmony with 
the statement of v.°. The amended text shows clearly that Cy.’s main 
object was the rebuilding of the temple. 


4, The next subject in the decree is the provision of funds for 
building the temple. The implication of the text is that the 
Babylonian neighbours of the returning Jews were called upon 
for contributions. Al thai survive covers the whole body of 
Jews in Babylonia, and as they are to be supported by the men 
of his place these can be no other than the Babylonians. Cyrus 
did all in his power to placate the conquered peoples, and he 
was too politic to demand from them subscriptions to build a 
temple for the despised Jews. If we accept this text we are 
forced to admit a powerful Jewish colouring. With the help of 
Esdras we are enabled to reconstruct the passage (v.*) thus: 
and all that dwell in the places, let them support him. This nat- 
urally means that the Jews, who dwell in the districts from 
which certain exiles are departing, shall send by their hands 
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gifts for the temple. The wealthiest people would be most 
likely to remain for commercial reasons, and they are the ones 
able to contribute most.—With silver and gold, goods and cattle, 
besides the free-will offerings for the house of God] implies dona- 
tions for the caravan of pilgrims as well as for the temple. We 
might well wonder whether Cyrus would be concerned about 
the people. The last clause is different in Esd., and with other 
things added by vows for the temple of the Lord, implying that 
all the gifts were for the temple. Goods and catile is probably 
a gloss.—Which is in Jerusalem] is the translation of G, but 
Esd. has who, requiring God as antecedent instead of house. 
It is not possible to differentiate in Hebrew. The rendering 
which tends to discredit the decree, as Cyrus would not order a 
temple built and in the next sentence imply that it was already 
built. The rendering of Esd. harmonises best with the ex- 
pression in v.%, he is the God who is in Jerusalem. 


The edict of Cyrus.—There is another version of this edict in 63-5, 
claiming to be a copy of an original found at Ecbatana. The two 
Vrss. differ materially. In the Aram. version there is nothing about 
Yahweh’s aid in Cy.’s conquests, the permission to return to Jerus., or 
the contributions; but plans are prescribed for the new temple, the 
cost is to be borne by the royal treasury, and the return of the sacred 
vessels is expressly enjoined. 

Both Vrss. profess to be original, but one or both must be wrong. 
Few defend the Heb. version, though Dr., Ryle, et al. accept the sub- 
stance, admitting a marked Jewish colouring. Mey. accepts the Aram. 
as authentic, and deems the Heb. a product of the Chr. It is difficult 
to understand why the Chr. should incorporate an authentic edict, and 
then himself compose one so at variance with his source, though he 
might easily insert two different forms which he found in the docu- 
ments he used. Mey. starts with the hypothesis that all the letters 
and edicts in Ezr. are Aram. Vrss. of the Pers. originals (v. i. on 47). 
This position has been widely accepted, apparently without much 
critical sifting. Torrey has shown its weakness (ES.™ #-); indeed, it 
seems to rest on little more foundation than bare assumption. We 
are, therefore, really driven to purely internal evidence. From this 
point of view the Aram. edict does not commend itself. For Cy. would 
not be chiefly concerned with the dimensions of the temple, and the 
figures given are altogether improbable. Nor would he be likely to 
order the expenses paid out of the royal treasury. Certainly the best 
evidence we have, in Hg. and Zc., indicates that the cost was borne 
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by the Jews themselves. Indeed, the long delay was accounted for on 
the ground of the people’s inability in material things (Hg. 12!-). 

In the Heb. edict, on the other hand, there is no note of improba- 
bility, save in the matter of Bab. contributors, and here the Chr. ap- 
parently retouched the passage to suit himself (v. s.). The original 
very likely enjoined the Jews who remained in Bab. to send contribu- 
tions by those who returned. Yet few scholars have any good to say 
of this version. Sieg. remarks that it shows itself to be a forgery, since 
it is given in the Heb. tongue, and since it is dominated by Jewish re- 
ligious ideas. Against this it may be remarked that the Chr. would 
scarcely incorporate the Pers. or Bab. original. Moreover, since the 
edict was for the benefit of the Jews, it may have been originally issued 
in Heb. As to the Jewish conceptions, they do not seem to be any 
more marked than we should expect. To pacify the Bab., Cy. writes 
in his inscription with pronounced Bab. religious ideas; why should he 
not do the same thing for the Jews ? 

It is difficult to think that the Chr. composed the edict at all. Save 
in v.‘ it does not seem to have any of his peculiar characteristics. If 
he had invented it, he certainly would have followed his Aram. source 
in c. 6, to which he could have had no earthly objection. To be con- 
sistent with his policy Cy. must have allowed the Jews to return and 
to rebuild their temple and to take back any treasures which had been 
taken from it. Nikel notes that ‘“‘may his God be with him’ has a 
genuine Bab. tinge” (PB.57). The Chr. would not have said “he is the 
God who is in Jerus.,’”’ nor would he have explained that Jerus. was in 
Judah; and he never calls Yahweh “the God of heaven.” It is very 
doubtful if he would have exalted Cy. as this document does. On 
the whole, then, there seems to be ample reason for asserting that Cy. 
did give the Jews permission to return and to rebuild the temple. The 
emended text which I have proposed confirms the belief that we may 
have an authentic document here. It is true that Hg. and Zc. make 
no reference to this decree, and it would have served their purpose 
well; but they were speaking a score of years later, and were con- 
cerned more with the will of God than with the will of a dead king. 


1. The conj. 1, with which the book begins, is explained by the 
original connection of Ezr. with Ch. (Berth. Sieg.). But Ex. Lv. 
Nu. Jos. Ju. 1 and 2 S. 1 and 2 K. Ruth, Est. 2 Ch. and Ne. (dis- 
regarding the title) also begin with 1. It seems to be the rule to be- 
gin a Heb. narrative with the conj.—naw] st. cstr. before a prep. (cf. 
Ges.S 139). —w)3] Pers. Kirus, Bab. Kuras, whence Rawlinson would 
point wy>.—We must rd. m25] since 1135 is the obj. The mng. fo 
fulfil a prediction is not found elsw., but the context requires that sense 
here; cf. 2 Ch. 36%, where nixon has the same mng.— 0] 2 Ch. 36% 
has °92, preferred by Guthe, Torrey, ef al. Esd. év otéyan, but G 
supports MT. Both forms are common, but ‘5p is better when utter- 
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ance is implied (so Ryle).—m syn], only in late writers, v.°, Hg. 
14x Ch. 5% 2 Ch. 21"; but vb. alone has same mng. in Is. 417 25 4538, 
all referring to Cy., and influencing our author (cf. Mar. Jes. on 41%). 
—hip-ray] lit. he caused a voice to pass over, an oral proclamation, 
Ex. 36° (P); cf. “he caused a trumpet to pass over,” z. €., to be blown, 
Lv. 25°. That is the sense here as we note from the added and also 
in writing. In 2 Ch. 30° the term is used where runners carry letters 
from Hezekiah.—2n202] would mean here in a written form, as 6 
(in 2 Ch. 36%) év Abyots yeagtis, but this sense is not found elsw. 
As the words are unnecessary and as 1N? goes back to the proclama- 
tion we suspect a gl. 

2. % yn mabnn] Obj. first for emph. Ges.i™2! Esd. éu8 dvédetGev 
Bactdga, 3 Esd. me constituit regem, RV. “hath made me king,” better 
proclaimed me king. After Esd. 1-37 = 2 Ch. 361-4 this expression 
would represent »33»>p7, lacking b> and yn. The mng. is not the same, 
as this text would be based on a phophecy, and MT. on the result 
of a conquest. Esd. shows a text more closely associated with the 
prophecies in Is.2.—ovnwn yds mm] Esd. xdetog [+ 6 Bedc’, xbproc4] 
00. "Iopath xbetog & Ugtetoc. This suggests oi ds as in Mi. 6% 
Guthe follows this text, but it may well be a Jewish amplification— 
xi]. The use of the pron. emphasises the fact of Yahweh’s directing 
Cy. to build the house.—y +p5] usually means éo bring upon, or visit 
upon, t. €., punishment; there are, however, several passages, mostly 
late, in which the sense required here is found, 7. e., assigned to me. 
Esd. renders éofunyév wot, he has given me a sign, prob. by the word 
of his prophet, showing again a closer dependence upon Is.?3 éotunyev, 
however, usually represents yn, shout. In Is. 4428 Cy. is called syn, 
and in view of the close relationship of that passage to our text, it is 
tempting to propose here »»y1n, he has made me shepherd. 

3. This v. is obscure and difficult, o22 barely admits of interpre- 
tation. The sf. in wy and wads refer, one to Yahweh and the other to 
‘2, a dub. construction; the phrase may his God be with him is in an 
awkward place; the Chr. has m1 for 17; the last clause is superfluous 
where it stands; and which is in Judah is tautologous after v.2._ Turn- 
ing to the Vrss. we find in modern editions of G that the first clause is 
an interrogative, Who is there among you of all his people? For 7 G has 
nat Sorat; Syn is dva@qcetaBA, dvabytwl. GB ends with odviws, A 
lacks 77) after m3. @" adds wér’ adtdd at end of vy. In Esd. we find 


tywyv for D223 instead of év but as G. 


i yAPN appears as xbetoc_adtod in 


, Showing an original m1; in 4 xJdgto¢ is repeated; in © we have 
x0etos without the pron. following. The last clause is rendered odtb¢ 
& xbetos 6 xatacxnydcas év Iepoucadhu. This clause is lacking in 1, 
but most of it appears earlier in the v. © js quite divergent in the 
first part thus: tis ofy gotly bua@y éx tod ZOvouc adtoo és mpoOunetrar 
to mopevbhvar; gotw & xbetog wer’ adtod 8 nxatacxnvasas év *lepou- 
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IAAT, xa avabas x. t. A. Here we note a part. ody (BA et... ofy), 
really necessary to the sense, and the verbs xpoQuuettat and xatac- 
xyvaoasg, which are not in Heb. 3 Esd. has also a peculiar and brief 
text, viz., st quis est ex genere vestro, Dominus ipsius ascendat cum 
eo in Jerus. Among you is lacking, but there is a faint reflection 
in the your people instead of his. The superfluous which is in Judah 
fails here as in Esd.8, which appears in © only as an adj. thy Ioudatayv. 
The commentators mostly ignore the difficulty, though Berth. after 
Guthe favours restoration of teoupeitat as making the permit less 
general, and regards the last clause as “‘ an intentional imitation of the 
style of the foreign king.” Guthe regards the last words as a gl., 
noting their change of place in Esd.-. He wrongly says in G also, 
for G has the clause in same place as MT. with wer’ adtod added. 
For rpoQupeitat tod ropevOqvar Guthe proposes nabb asanna (or 273m), 
and xpo8uusita invariably represents 27377; but unless one dis- 
regards MT. altogether, it is impossible to extract this word. We 
have not far to go, however, to find a word closer to the text, for 1na2 
suits the sense, and might easily be corrupted to 033. my is obviously 
impossible, but the moment we make the necessary changes of *7) to 
mm, it follows that we must rd. »py, or possibly oy. In the first case 
we have only the common change of *to}; in the latter 1 was attached 
to the vb. when 17 was changed to 7 (v. G, cited above), and was 
moved back to the n. If the pl. was original the mng. was prac- 
tically tribes or clans. Perhaps there was enough discord among the 
Bab. Jews to make Cy. think that many peoples worshipped Yahweh. 
Then to get a suitable text we must presume that two lines were 
transposed: rd. people of VY. the G. of Is., he is the God who dwells 
in Jerus., a change supported by Esd.-. This clause then bears no 
marks of a gl., nor of an attempt to imitate Cy., but is a necessary 
definition to be exact in an edict. “wx is corrected after Esd. to j2wn. 
7.3 ws is prob. an accidental repetition from the preceding v.; it 
is certainly unnecessary here. wabx fits admirably after mm nv3. 
The whole v. then I would restore thus: sb» mim oywbon and 725 op 
pad, ayay meacns 739) obwand dyn Dbwinya paula ody xan Syaw, 

~ It is granted that this result requires considerable changes, but the 
Vrss. show that correction is necessary. As frequently happens in 
these books, © preserves some original features, which, as usual, are 
obscured by corrections to conform to MT., corrections fortunately 
mostly by addition, so that the original may still be picked out.— 
4. This v. is not much clearer. The involvement is so great that 
translation is almost impossible. Moreover, the Vrss. again show de- 
partures which can hardly be due to the freedom of a translator, and 
the Gk. renderings elsw. in these books show close fidelity to their 
original. G proper shows mostly the surviving MT. But Esd.+ has 
_ some good material. That text has xat 8001 xatk témoug ofxovct 
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BonPetrwcay ait@ rpobuyetsbucav tH nuety év to témw adtod év youol 
x. t. A. 3 Esd. quotquot ergo circa loca habitant adjuvent eos qui sunt 
in loco ipso. We note that the perplexing "v3 is lacking and that 
4) becomes the leading vb.; in this respect ®4 agree. wie is lack- 
ing while po has a new connection. A new vb. is introduced. This 
may represent wpo2 AND azTwNyy VANWI NDIPD3 oad. This is 
a vast improvement over MT. and shows an earlier and better text. 
It is prob. not original, but is more primitive than MT. In the 
list of gifts G- has Shewy for 12737, tod &xouctovBA, wi a) = év béce- 
ow web’ Yxnwy xa xtqvav in Esd., so 3 Esd. This would, perhaps, be 
mpnay wo7-oy visa. Guthe corrects v2 to wan, but ignores décecty. 
naparoy is in G pet& Sdewy = oVW7-oy, and more fully in Esd. ody 
coig EAAots toic nar’ edyao mpocteferévorc. This is found in 3 Esd. 
too, and may be a priestly amplification, though it more likely shows 
a different text. “wx is rendered in G with o»n>xn as antecedent, but 
in Esd. with m3. With the emendations proposed above, based on 
Esd., the edict as a whole runs thus: All the kingdoms of the world has 
Yahweh the God of heaven given me, and he has charged me to build him 
a house in Jerus. which is in Judah: therefore whoever wills of all the 
people of Yahweh the God of Israel, he is the God whose abode is in Jerus., 
now let him go up and build the house of Yahweh his God. And all that 
dwell in the places let them support him, and make free-will offerings to 
Yahweh, with silver and gold and with the free-will offerings for the house 
of God who is in Jerus. 

If the above be the original form, many of the objections urged against 
the edict are removed, although the emendations were not made with 
that end in view. Esd.! certainly had no such purpose. It appears 
that the decree was not issued to the whole Bab. nation, but only to 
the Jews. Cy. would hardly proclaim to the Bab. that his conquests 
were due to Yahweh and thus contradict his inscription, But he 
might have said this to the Jews. Moreover, the Jewish element in 
Bab. fifty years after the fall of Jerus. must have been comparatively 
insignificant. There would be no use of a national proclamation to 
authorise their release. 

4xw3n] might easily mean those who are left behind, z. e., in Bab. (cf. 
Ex. 10% Nu. 11%); but it means also those who survive, a remnant, being 
equivalent to nxw (cf. Ne. 12f-).—>,] always refers to a temporary 
rather than a permanent residence and shows that the Jews regarded 
their stay in exile as transient—nxwy»] from lift or carry the mng. 
support or assist is naturally derived, a sense found also in 8% Est. 9° 
1 K. 9".—199] is a very comprehensive term covering personal prop- 
erty of any kind, including cattle. It is rather a general term for an 
edict. What it is intended to comprise here it is impossible to say. 
The word occurs only in P and other late sources, and is prob. a loan- 
word from Bab. rukuSu. It occurs curiously 5 t. in Gn. 14, the story 
of Abraham’s campaign against the kings of the East. 
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5-11. Gifts for the temple.—The decree having been issued, 
the next step is to put it into effect, and this is immediately 
undertaken. The people prepare to depart; contributions are 
secured; and the sacred vessels, of which the temple had been 
plundered a half century before, are returned by Cyrus. 


In a part of this passage at least the Chr.’s hand is manifest. The 
vv. which come from his hand, *- 6 114, really add nothing in the way 
of historical information. 


5. And arose to go up]. Dip is often used as here in a sense 
like prepared. Three classes are mentioned, the chiefs, the 
priests, and the Levites, the last two being separate classes as 
in P, no longer identical as in Dt.—The heads of the fathers], 
z. e., the chiefs of the clans, an expression occurring frequently 
in P and the Chronicler (BDB.). Fathers in these passages 
has the sense of family or clan. It is an abbreviation of “house 
of the fathers,” which naturaliy means family —Of Judah and 
Benjamin]. These two tribes are named as the elements out of 
which postexilic Israel is composed (cf. 41 Ne. 114). In other 
books we find the same combination (1 K. 1273 1 Ch. 1216 2 Ch. 
11). In the last-named passage we have the definite state- 
ment that Benjamin as well as Judah adhered to Rehoboam 
after the revolt of the northern tribes. The boundary between 
the two kingdoms was never very sharply defined, and as Jeru- 
salem was on the Benjamite border, it would be natural that 
this tribe should for the most part cast in its fortunes with the 
south. There were, therefore, Benjamites as well as Judeans 
in Babylonia.—All whose spirit God stirred up|. This is inter- 
preted in exactly opposite senses. B.-Rys. finds a fourth class 
of Jews, as if it read “and all others whose spirit God stirred 
up.” But that implies that the leaders alone went of their 
own accord, and others only as they were moved of God. 
The Chronicler shows in c. 2 that his primary interest is in the 
leaders, lay and ecclesiastical. It is, therefore, better to con- 
strue the clause as a case of apposition limiting the preceding, 
so that the sense is that not all the chiefs, priests, and Levites, 
left Babylonia, but only those whom God moved to go up to 
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build the temple (so Sieg.). In v.1 it was Yahweh who stirred 
the spirit of Cyrus; here God moves the people. The former 
name may be due to the influence of Is.’; the latter is the 
Chronicler’s usual term. The Chronicler says “house of Yah- 
weh,” but that is a technical term.* 

6. And all their neighbors], equivalent to the men of his place 
in v.4, and referring to the Jews whose spirit was not moved 
to go to Jerusalem. The use of all indicates that every neigh- 
bour of the returning exiles made an offering for the temple. 
—Strengthened their hands], literally, put strength in their hands, 
is a common expression in Hebrew for “encourage,” Ju. 9% 
Is. 35% Ezr. 6 Ne. 218 6°. There is no other case where it refers 
to material support, and yet that would be the most natural 
meaning. The list of gifts should be exactly the same as in 
v.4. Here we have vessels of silver, choice things, a new element, 
and a different expression for the free-will offerings. We have 
seen evidence of textual errors in v.4 and there may be more 
ofit here. Vessels, which is not found in v. 4, is certainly an er- 
ror creeping in from v. 7.#—7. Now King Cyrus had brought out}. 
The unusual order, subject preceding verb, brings out the fact 
of an attendant circumstance rather than a chronological se- 
quence. The delivery of the temple vessels did not necessarily 
follow the gathering of a caravan and the collection of sub- 
-scriptions, but may have been coincident with the issue of the 
decree. Indeed, in the Aramaic version (6°) the surrender of 
these vessels was a part of Cyrus’s original order.—Vessels]. %59 
means vessels or implements. The list shows that both are 
meant here. English has no single word to cover both suita- 
bly, though utensils approximates the requirement. Nebuchad- 
rezzar had plundered the temple each time he captured Jerusa- 
lem, in 598 B.c. (2 K. 24) and 586 B.c. (ib. 2513 #-).—And 
placed them in the house of his God], as trophies of victory and as 
tokens of the superiority of his god. Similarly the ark had been 
placed in the temple of Dagon (1 S. 52). The temple in Jerusa- 
lem probably had such treasures from the shrines of conquered 


*G.A. Smith notes that in Ch.-Ezr.-Ne. “Sion” is not found, but the phrase “ house 
of God which is in Jerus.” occurs often to describe the temple site (Jer. i,15°), 
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nations. “The things which David his father had dedicated” 
(2 Ch. 51), which were put in the temple by Solomon, were doubt- 
less booty from David’s wars. In Esd. we have in his house 
of idols, showing the narrower Jewish conception of the Baby- 
lonian temple.—8. By the hand of Mithredath the treasurer]. 
Mithredath, or, as it is better known in the Greek form, 
Mithredates, is a Persian name. In the time of Xerxes there 
was a Persian officer of Syria bearing this name (47). He must 
have been the treasurer of the temple, since he is intrusted with . 
the disposition of the property of the sanctuary.—And he counted 
them]. The subject must be “ Mithredath,” though a strict con- 
struction would require “Cyrus.” The verb has a pregnant 
sense, the full meaning being, he counted them as he delivered them 
to Sheshbazzar. 


Shes. has often been identified with Zer. The motive was largely 
apologetic, and yet there is this textual evidence, that in the Aram. 
document (514-1*) Shes. is said to have laid the foundation of the tem- 
ple, whereas in later parts of this book as well as in Hg. and Zc., Zer. is 
the temple-builder. Again, it may be urged that Shes. disappears 
completely after c. 1, and in c. 3 Zer. appears as leader without any 
intr. On the other hand, the Aram. document describes the work of 
Zer. and speaks of Shes. as an earlier leader, as he undoubtedly was. 
The fact is that there is a gap between c. 1 and c. 3. Indeed, the his- 
tory in these books is not continuous, but fragmentary, as evidenced 
by the fact that there is no hint about the death of any of the leaders, 
nor even of the close of their rule. 


9f. According to our text the list of utensils comprises 30 
golden vessels, 1,000 silver vessels, 29 censers, 30 golden bowls, 410 
silver bowls, 1,000 other utensils, 2,499 in all, a surprisingly large 
number, yet in v. " the total is given as 5,400, the sort of dis- 
crepancy commonly found in such lists. 


In Esd. we find a larger total, 5,469, and the itemised figures agree 
with this, the only consistent text, and therefore accepted by Nikel. 
But the agreement of the total with the separate items may be artificial. 
There is a list of articles taken from the temple in 586 B.c. (2 K. 25141-), 
but no numbers are given. Some of the words used here do not occur 
elsw., and it is difficult to identify the objects confidently. Doubtless 
the Solomonic temple contained many votive offerings of gold and 
silver which were of little use. 
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11. The whole Sheshbazzar took up|. He was not only the 
receiver of the temple treasures, but the leader of an expedition, 
known as the golah, which went from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
—Golah properly means exile, but it has also a figurative sense, 
a company of exiles, and that is the meaning here. It is used 
constantly in these books as a national name (Kue. Ath? *), 
and that use is responsible for the erroneous idea that the post- 
exilic community was made up entirely of those who had come 
from Babylonia. 


The c. ends abruptly and the story is incomplete. Torrey professes 
to have restored the missing section (ES.%*#-).. Asa matter of fact, the 
recovered material serves far better as an intr. to c. 3, and is fully dis- 
cussed in that connection. Pretty nearly all the stories in these books 
end abruptly. 


5. maxn wx] is a technical term occurring often in P and Ch. The 
full but less frequent form (see Dn. on Ex. 6%: 25) is "x9 ma "5, heads of 
the fathers’ house, and therefore chiefs of clans.—35] The prep. is ex- 
plained by Haupt as an emph. part. like the Ar. and Bab. use (Johns 
Hopkins circulars, XIII, No. 114, Ges.$'). Such a foreign influence 
is unlikely in Ch. and a nearer explanation is possible since the writer 
may have been influenced by the > with mn. Torrey explains in 
sense of ‘‘namely,” calling it a characteristic of Ch. (ES.1%.2-1). The 
clause is rel., ws being omitted as it frequently is (cf. Dav. Syn. 
§14r 5) —6, oyna20] properly means surrounding places, but in both 
m. and f. there are cases where surrounding people is the true sense, m. 
Ps. 7622 898 Je. 4817: 39; £., Ps. 4414 Ez. 1657 28%4 Dn. 9!8.—onv2] the only 
case where a prep. is used in this phrase, though Lv. 255 is very similar, 
but this is the sole instance where material support is meant. Torrey 
regards it as a mere copyist’s error—y D> 123] cannot be right; vessels 
would be appropriate below in connection with the temple, and this 
list must originally have agreed exactly with that in v.4. Esd. reads 
év naow év éeyuply = 4D22 593, putting 52 in app. with the rest of 
v. This text is accepted by Guthe, Kittel, ef al. The mng. would 
then be: supported them with everything [named in the above decree, 
viz.] with silver, etc.—wi2 2] Esd. 28 Yxnotc = w27.—mMyp3] Esd.BA 
nat ebyaics dog mAelotats ToAAGY Gv 6 voos HyéeOny, Esd.t edyaic aA. dy 
tyyée0y 6 vods eb8dc. 12> has been rd. as 229 not 24> as Guthe sug- 
gests. Torrey calls Guthe’s change indispensable (ES.22-°). The 
passage is pretty corrupt, but the sense of this text is good, with the 
numerous votive offerings of many whose heart was stirred —T. xs] G 
frafev, Esd. vethyayev® werhyeyxeAl, both texts testifying to a different 
word from s»¥v!—Guthe and Kittel suggest won on basis of Esd. 
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Torrey with greater probability proposes »’37.—8. Before w-by] GL 
has gwxev, Esd. xapéd3wxev, and Sieg. accordingly adds on. In 
8%. 33 we have ~by Spw, a better expression, but our text may be in- 
terpreted as a pregnant expression, and @ may be only an effort at 
clearness. The equiv. of ~by occurs in Tell-Amarna Tablet No. 72. 
~3 has same sense in Gn. 3217.— 2137] @ did not understand the word 
and transliterates as an. p., TasGapnvod® TapBapnvoi*, yavtaBoatoul; 
Esd. t@ éautod yabopdAaxt, © is apparently influenced by Bab. form 
ganzabaru (Peiser, ZAW. xvii,**’). The word occurs elsw. only in B. 
Aram. 7%; it is originally Pers., though occurring also in Bab. (see 
Mey. Ent.*4, and other references in Ges.). 

9. *bwrax] occurs only in this v. The mng. and derivation are both 
unknown (v. Sta. Heb. G.§ 2:8). @ has uxtieesAl, a word not elsw. 
found in @. The mng. winecoolers, or cool places, is impossible here. 
Esd. reads oxovdeta. This is G’s word for nwp, Ex. 2529 3716 Nu. 47 1 Ch. 
2817, which means some vessel for holding liquid, and in those cases 
was made of gold; flagon may therefore be the right mng. Torrey de- 
rives You7ax from Gk. xeatne, bowl.—ovnonn] a. A. The mng. usually 
given here is knives, based on derivation from 4>n, but bn does not 
have the assumed mng. of bore (v. Moore’s Ju. on 5%), and the primary 
office of a knife is to cut not to bore. In the Talmud mn means 
knives. Esd. has Ouloxat deyueat, silver pans. Ovicxn is the regular Gk. 
rendering of 43, which is in the list of vessels carried from the temple 
in 586 (2 K. 25%), and elsw. of temple vessels. Torrey proposes anpbn 
“ snuffers.”—10. 7.52] elsw. only in 1 Ch. 2817, but 6 t. in this v. and 
Ezr. 827; the mng. is plainly bowl—o3wn] RV. of a second sort is im- 
possible, since no other silver bowls are mentioned. Guthe leaves a 
blank in his text, but Esd. confirms the suspicion that the word is a 
corrupted numeral. Esd. has 2,410 (3,4104). These silver bowls would 
naturally be very numerous, and therefore 09> should prob. be sub- 
stituted. Torrey reads 01.¥ o-5dx, but there is no other case of the 
dual ppb with a numeral.—11. 5—] like As. lu—lu = both—and (v. 
Ges.5 148 ¢).—abwn . . don] Esd. dvnvéx0n 8 b2d Daypavacckpov ux 
coig éx tHe atyyadwotas. So Guthe emends in part to :awnp odin. 
The mng. is the same, but Esd.’s expression is better, these were carried 
from Bab. to Jerus. by Shes. together with those from the captivity. Esd.- 
has a different reading of whole v.: t& 38 n&vta oxebn youck xual doyuEE 
éxoutcOn bed x. t. A. There is no total number mentioned, and so a 
little more emph. is laid on the transportation. This puts us on the 
track of what the original text of Esd. must have been, since 4 be- 
gins t& 8& névta oxebn éxoulcby and then adds gold and silver and a 
number. Having done this another vb. must be introduced, as avnvéy6y. 
Esd. then originally had merely all the vessels were carried from Bab. 
to Jerus. by Shes. and those from the captivity. 

Shes. 1% 4 514. 6b, The Heb. form of the name is always the same 
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ss2¥v. But the Vrss. show great diversity. H has Sassabasar in 
Ezr., and Salmanasarus in Esd. G bas these forms: (1) Bayacap® 
5", (2) DapBayap® 5%, (3) Lagavacae® 18 (8 lacks the name in 1"), 
(4) DaBacapys’ always in Ezr., (5) DaBavaccapoc® Esd. 617, (6) Daca- 
Barascapost always in Esd., (7) Zasabaccapoc* always in Ezr., (8) 
Davayaccapoc® Esd. 2", (9) Dawavaccapoc Esd. 24, (10) Lavabacoapoc® 
Esd. 6194 always in Esd. 

It is clear that (1) and (2) are the same, sar being in one case initial, 
in the other final; and that (8) and (9) are the same, the w and v being 
transposed. In fact, the forms (3), (8), (9), (10) are easily reducible 
to one, and that should prob. be LavaBaccapes. It will be noted also 
that 4°. have only two forms, one in Ezr., the other in Esd. By 
transposition of letters these texts agree with the Heb. in Ezr., 7. ¢., 
Sassabasar, but they disagree in Esd. It is generally held that the 
nameis Bab., and may be Samas-bil-uzur or Sin-bal-uzur (v. Selbie, DB. 
art. “Shes.” KAT.* 28). The question is therefore one of reading cag ° 
as Shemesh, or cay for Sin. It is difficult to identify Sin-bal-uzur with 
syavw, therefore the former would be preferable; but if Shes. is the 
same person as Shenazzar, then the latter is better, and both Heb. 
names are a corruption of 7%23D, represented in several forms of Gk. 
of which No. ro is the most original. 

Shes. has been regarded as a Jew, as a Pers., as identical with Zer., 
with Shenazzar, and as an independent personage. Schroeder held 
that he was a Pers. officer, sent to secure the safety of the caravan 
(cf. B.-Rys. Kue. Ab/.21°). He was almost certainly a Jew. Bab. 
names were often given to Jewish children in Bab. (ef. Clay, Light fr. 
Babel,, Daiches, Jews in Bab.). Cy. would not have sent a Pers. 
in charge of the sacred vessels, for his policy was to pacify, not to 
irritate. The Chr. would not call a foreigner “prince of Judah,” a 
distinctive Heb. title often applied to kings. 

The identification with Zer. rests on his having credit for laying the 
foundations of the temple (51°), a task really performed by Zer. (Zc. 
4°); on the title “governor” (51), which really belonged to Zer.; and 
on his appointment by Cy. Zer. is called “governor of Judah” only 
in Hg. 1! “ 22. 1, Cy. prob. appointed Shes. as governor because he 
ce already a Judean prince, and therefore his rule would please the 

ews. 

With far better reason Shes. is identified with Shenazzar (: Ch. 314), 
a son of the captive king Jehoiachin, and the uncle of Zer. (Mey. 
ZAW. xviii,, Winckler, KAT. 28). In that case he must have been 
about sixty years of age in 539, and by 520 would naturally have 
given place to his nephew. Both rulers would therefore hold office by 
virtue of their royal descent (Torrey rejects this identification, ES.18), 
xw2 is a general term, one who is exalted, and therefore applicable 
to any high officer. It is used rarely before Ez. The term is applied 
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to Solomon (1 K. 1154), to Zedekiah (Ez. 727), to a future Davidic king 
(ib. 34% ef pass.), and to foreign princes (2b. 26%; Smith, Jer. i,387, 
BDB.). The Chr. applies the term to tribal chiefs. The most that 
we can infer from its use is that Shes. was the natural chief of Judah. 
It is difficult to think of any one holding such a place who was not of 
the house of David. The statement of the release of Jehoiachin in 
561 by Evil-Merodach and his restoration to the royal state becomes 
significant in this connection (cf. Mey. Ent.’§‘-). 

Winckler maintains that Shes. continued his rule through the reign 
of Cambyses (529-522), and that the opposition of the foreigners in 
Ezr. 44-* was directed against him, as he regards Cambyses, not Xerxes, 
as the right name of the king (KAT.*. 25 f.). Kue. holds that he is 
the Tirshatha of Ezr. 2°, and that he was superior in authority to 
Zer. and Jes. (Abk.2). The fact is that Shes. appears without intr. 
and disappears without notice. Our sources contain no account of 
his work other than the bare mention here, for Ezr. 51¢ is certainly 
unhistorical. 


EZR. 21° = NE. 7°71, THE CENSUS OF RETURNED EXILES. 


The passage falls into the following divisions: (1) A census 
of the people of Israel, vv. 1 = Ne.*- = Esd. 57-35 (2) A 
list of laity who could not show their stock, and of priests who 
could not prove their official status, vv. °° = Ne.%!-65 = Esd. 
5-40, (3) The total figures of the census and the number of 
slaves and animals, vv. °-87 = Ne.*-69 = Esd. 5%? (4) A list 
of contributions, vv. 8 §- = Ne.” f. = Esd. 54-45. 


There are really but three separate parts to the passage, for (1) and 
(3) belong together, and the other two sections are independent: The 
figures in (3) seem to be the totals of those catalogued in (1). In (2) 
there is a figure given for the laity, which is prob. a gl., as there is no 
figure for the suspended pr. (4) is the only section which in part is 
duplicated in Esd.. for Esd. does not contain Ne. 7°”. It is the part 
which has been most liberally edited to make it a suitable preface in 
the one place to the temple-building, in the other to the assembly for 
reading the law. The passage seems to be more original in Ne., though 
Ezr.** seems to be an original part of the temple-building story, and 
this was probably amplified from Ne. 

Acc. to Ne. 7 this list is a record of “those who came up at the first,” 
and it is assumed that this means the company of Shes. But “at the 
first” is very vague, since Neh. wrote a hundred years later than Shes. 
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Neh. proposed to secure an enrolment with a view to securing residents 
for the newly fortified Jerus. In the note on 7° it is shown that the 
text is in error here; so Sm. (Listen) and many others. Manifestly a 
record of a caravan a century before his time would have been of no 
use for his purpose. Therefore the passage cannot be original in that 
place, but Kue. regards the list as older than Ne. (Aby/.2*). Then the 
narrative runs right on into the time of Ezra (8"). It is evident that 
the Chr. uses the list as a record of those who came with Zer. and Jes., a 
disposition still clearer in the text of Esd.; indeed, in that version no 
other connection is possible. But such an accounting for this list is 
untenable. For (1) when we compare with other companies, the num- 
bers are suspiciously large. (2) The place-names suggest a time when 
the people were already settled in Judah (cf. Ne. 11% #.), (3) The 
term “sons of the province” in v. 1 presupposes a time when Syria was 
a regularly instituted satrapy of the Pers. empire. (4) The suspension 
of pr. from the holy office (v.*) could scarcely precede the building 
of the temple. (5) It is prob. that Neh. or Ezra ordered this suspen- 
sion (v.*). (6) The interpolated v.** shows that the original was 
later than the building of the temple. (7) The term “all the congre- 
gation” (v.*), a term inappropriate to a caravan, suggests a census of 
the whole nation. (v. further We. Isr. Jud. Ges.1**). If we accept Tor- 
rey’s view of Esd. 4!7-58 (v. Intr. to c. 3), it is plain that further criti- 
cism is necessary; Esd. 54 begins ‘“‘and these are the names of the 
men who went up,” but the only names found are those of Jes. and 
Zer.; 57 virtually repeats the statement, showing that while the Esd. 
text originally had a list, this is not the original list, but a substitute 
prob. from a later Heb. source. Moreover, Ezr. 31 (or 258) seems to me 
to join directly to Esd. 58, though Torrey sees no difficulty in the pres- 
ent arrangement. 

It is easy to dismiss the matter as a mere invention of the Chr., Tor- 
rey saying that it was “deliberately repeated by him (to add as much 
as possible to its importance)” (ES.1%5). Against this view, see Berth.®. 
The mere catalogue of names does, indeed, seem like the Chr.; but 
many others cared for genealogies besides the oft-abused Chr. and there 
are integral parts of the c. which are not due to his pen. There are 
some positive results which may be deemed reasonable. Ne. certainly 
contained a list of those who took up residence in the newly walled 
city, bare of inhabitants (Ne. 11). Esd. shows clearly that it originally 
had a list of those who came up with Zer. Lists are required, there- 
fore, in both places. 

: There are many lists of names in these books, but the one before us 
is the most comprehensive of all. The largest of all the caravans of 
returning exiles may have been that which came with Zer. But on 
the face of it this list is a record of those who came up with a number of 
different leaders (v. *). It appears to be an attempt to gather a com- 
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prehensive list of all who had come to Judah from the time of Zer. to 
the time of Ezra. Indeed, what may be the original title of the list, 
“the number of the men of the people of Israel” (v. 2») would suggest 
that the list is a census of all the Israelites in Judah, for Mey.’s inter- 
pretation of the term Israel as meaning those who came back from 
captivity is exceedingly doubtful (Ent.18. 2-2), The leaders are grouped 
together, and so are the chief men who composed the various caravans. 
It was probably made up in the time of Ezra, and may have stood as a 
part of the Ezra documents. Certainly the unrelated passage, No. 2, 
above, fits his age. The earliest notice of any attempt to make a line 
of cleavage between Israel and its neighbours was in Neh.’s second 
administration (Ne. 12% #-), There is no indication of a concern about 
the purity of the priesthood before Ezra’s time. The whole list may, 
therefore, stand in its true place in connection with Ne. 8, in spite of 
the evidence of Esd. to the contrary. 

Now it was the theory of the Chr. that postex. Israel was made up 
exclusively of those who had returned from captivity. He therefore 
must have a large number of returning exiles at the beginning, cer- 
tainly before the building of the temple, at which task none but pure 
Israelites must have a hand (Ezr. 418). Therefore he takes the largest 
list found in any of his documents and substitutes it for the brief list 
of those who had come up with Zer. When he interjected the reading 
of the law into the history of Neh., he took the whole document Ne. 
7-82, By changing the purpose of Neh.’s assembly 75+, and adding 
75>, he secured a suitable connection. 

What value the list may have is hard to say. There was an interest 
in such records in the postex. period, prob. growing out of the effort 
to separate Israel from “the peoples of the lands.” From that point 
of view the section vv. **-§8 may be quite appropriate in its place. 
Allowing for corruption this may be an authentic census of Israel in 
the latter part of the Pers. period. 

The numbers in the lists —The numbers vary greatly in the two Vrss. 
In the list of laity Ezr. and Ne. differ in half the cases, and there is 
not a single figure in which all the texts agree. On the other hand, 
there is but little variation in the lists of temple officers, pr. Lev. etc., 
suggesting a later text for that part. There is virtual agreement in 
the grand total, 42,360, but we could scarcely hold with Seis. that the 
agreement proves the figure to be correct. That total is far in excess 
of the sum of the various figures scattered through the lists and from 
which it presumably is derived. This has been explained by Guthe as 
due to the loss of a number of individual data; but it is easier to sup- 
pose errors in the numbers than loss from the lists of such large numbers 
as would be necessary to make the totals agree. Mey. supposes that 
the numbers were not originally written in alphabetic characters, but 
in cipher like the Phoenician (Ent.**). The variation is a good illus- 
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tration of the extent of textual corruption in the OT., though it is 
likely that numbers have suffered more than words. It is a curious 
fact that if we take the maximum number in each case, and add the 
3,005 in Esd. 5% (8), we get a total of 43,761, not far from the correct 
figure. But no conclusion can safely be drawn from this fact, as there 
may have been an attempt to make the text consistent. 

The variations in the names is explained by Seis. as due to three 
reasons: (1) Jews who had enrolled to return with Zer. changed their 
minds and remained behind, while others may have joined the cara- 
van on the way; (2) many may have died on account of hardships of 
the journey; (3) and minors may have been enrolled in one list and not 
in another (Esd.—Ne.—-E. in loc.). These reasons presuppose a fidelity 
in the records which is scarcely borne out by the evidence. The 
variations are not greater than in other cases of deuterographs, and 
are to be explained as txt. err., sometimes made intentionally, more 
often accidentally. The real interest is in the numbers, not in the 
names, for names of living individuals are few. The people are grouped 
by clans, towns, offices, and the importance lies in the number of 
each group. Sm. calls attention to the fact that in this list the laity 
stand first, while in other lists the temple officers take precedence 
(Listen,*)). He is in error to a degree, for in the strikingly similar 
list in Ne. 11 = 1 Ch. 9, the laity are named first. Sm. explains the 
precedence of the laity as due to the fact that in the first century after 
the return the laity had the upper hand. He notes the invariable 
naming of Zer. before Jer., and the absence of the high pr. in N. and E. 


1-2* = Ne. 7°”* Esd. 5’*. The introduction to the list. 
—1. And these are the sons of the province who came up from the 
captivity of the golah| shows a double limitation, the census 
covering residents of the Persian province of Judah, but who 
had been in Babylon. Sons of the province points to a period 
when the country was well settled. The terms suggest an 
effort to procure a list of Judeans who had come from the exile, 
in distinction from those who had always lived in Judah. There 
is no indication of a list of a caravan.—Each to his city] shows - 
that the pilgrims were already scattered over the country.— 
2. Who came with|. There follow eleven names, twelve in Ne., 
usually regarded as a body of elders having supreme authority 
at the time (Sta. Gesch. ii,°; Kue. 4bh.2; Sm. Listen,!”). It 
is claimed that hints of such an official body are found in 55 
67“. It is more likely that these men were the leaders of the 
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‘various caravans of returning exiles which kept coming to 
Judah throughout the Persian period (v. crit. n. on 2»). Nehe- 
miah would then be the well-known wall-builder. 


1. Ayer 133] cf. Ps. 149%, “sons of Zion,” Ez. 2315, “‘sons of Bab- 
ylon,” though text is dub. 12.0 is applied in Est. 38 t. to the Pers. 
province, and it might here mean the district in Bab. whence the 
exiles had come. But in Ne. 1° it certainly means Judah, and it has 
the same mng. here.—nbyn 1av] is redundant and is found only in 

 parall., Ne. 78; elsw. »a¥ alone is used in the same sense. In the 
earlier books »:¥ means ‘“‘prisoners,” but in Ch.—Ezr—Ne. it has the ab- 
stract sense. In 835 we have ‘the captivity the sons of the exile’; 
advan 933 may be a gl., or 123 may have dropped out of our text.—ba35] 
lacking in Ne. but found in all texts of Esd. The omission in Ne. 
was prob. accidental on account of the preceding $23. The error is — 
early, as the Vrss. testify. The word means Babylonia, the country, 
not Babylon, the city.—n717)] as Ne.* is the more correct form.—2. 
ww2 qws]. Ne.? 837 a difference shown also in @. Esd., however, 
has ot 2A@ovtes, supporting Ne. ® lacks the expression in Ne. Ezr. 
has rr names, Ne. 12, Esd.- 13, Matgae being added; G® in Ne. has 14, 
adding "Ecea and Macgae. Ezra’s name properly belongs in the list; 
the latter may be a repetition of 1»Do.—yw»] is regarded as a late form 
of pwn, 9) becoming » and » becoming 7) (v. Gray,'*). In the con- 
temporary Hg. and Zc. this name appears as ywim, from which it 
would appear that the shortened name was later than this period and 
may be due to the influence of G, which usually renders: "Insodg = 
ywo—nnw] Ne.? my. Esd. 5% Zapatoc® Lapatoct. Since "Apatoc® 
is an evident error for Napatac4!, the Vrss. offer no real help. Both 
are common names. Seraiah was the name of Ezra’s father. He might 
be the one intended here. In that case we should infer that Ezra 
came up with his father—rby>] Ne. myn. ‘Peddyad (in Ne.) gives 
slight support to Ezr. Neither name occurs elsw. After this Ne. has 
a name 30m) which E. lacks. The name is supported by Esd. ’Eviytos 
and even in Ezr. Nepdvit. This person is not mentioned elsw.— 77». 
This can scarcely refer to Est.’s kinsman, and the name does not occur 
otherwise.—7202] Ne. nxspn. The Vrss. support their texts exc. that 
Esd. (Acgapécos) suggests the latter form, and this is accepted by 
Guthe. Marquart suggests Aspadat, a Pers. name (SBOT.*). Nei- 
ther name occurs elsw.— 13] © Bayou, Beyourar4, Bayouat, Batoust, 
Batoet®. The name may have been 73123, but that form does not 
help in its explanation. Halévy reads: »7»38, rejected by Gray (Pr. 
N.%), and really without any support.—o1m] Ne. 03 Esd.® Poetuos, 
Naovy’. The former is a well-known name in the postex. period, the 
latter does not occur elsw. 
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2°-35 = Ne. 7’°%° Esd. 5°”. The list of the laity. — 
These are enumerated under two classes: (1) under the head 
of the clan, the people being designated as sons of Parosh, etc.; 
(2) under the name of the town in which they lived, these 
being designated as men of Bethlehem, etc. Wherever these 
designations are confused a textual error may be regarded as 
responsible. There is less of such confusion in Ne. than in Ezr. 


We note that we have: (1) a long list of personal names, *-* or 3-19 
if the Gibeon of Ne. is the correct reading; (2) a considerable list of 
place-names, * (r 19-29; (3) a short list of personal names, %-%; (4) 
place-names, *f-; (5) and a single personal name, **. There are two 
cases where the order in Ne. differs from that in Ezr., vv.17- 1%. It 
is very prob. that in its original form all the personal names stood first, 
with the place-names following, and Guthe has so arranged them in 
his text. Otherwise we should have to explain the list as a growth, 
names being added at the end and so causing the disarrangement in 
the order. 

Esd. here shows wide divergence from MT. Esd. agrees through- 
out with MT. so far as the names are concerned, but ®“ lacks Hashum, 
v.19, Gibbar, v.2, Ai, v.28, Nebo, v.2%, the other Elam, v.#, and 
Harim, v.*% On the other hand, ®4 contain the following names 
not found in MT. v.35 Ketddy xat ’Atyt&s (npryy adyp) "ACéoou (nay 
Ne. ro!) v.18, “Awets (“AvviacA), (A132 Ne. 10¥), *Apéy. (avn v. 32). 
v.17, Bartnpots; v.%, ot yadikoat xat ‘Auytdsor. It will appear, there- 
fore, that Esd. follows Heb. in vv. 1-1. 21-28a. 33-35, hut in the rest leaves 
out some names and introduces others, and curiously the number lack- 
ing and the number added, counting combined names, is the same (six). 
Four of the six added names stand between Ater of Hezekiah and Besai 
(after v. 1°), while four of the lacking Heb. names are virtually continu- 
ous. Thisis the place where Ezr. and Ne. have a different order. Fol- 
lowing Guthe’s identifications we get easily a new and prob. place-name, 
the men of Keilah and Azekah sixty-seven, and two new clan-names, 
Azzur and Hananiah. Battnpots is certainly a place-name; Guthe 
reads 172 and substitutes this for Gibbar, v.%; but Esd. has the in- 
credible number, 3,005, while Gibbar has but 95. A more prob. expla- 
nation is found in 1 Ch, 25! \ha-ma 938 HIN. The first word is a name 
in Ne. (= Jorah v.18), The meaningless Gibbar may be a corrup- 
tion of Beth-Giddar, which in Ne. becomes the well-known but 
unsuitable Gibeon. Beth-Giddar is in Judah and would be a proper 
locality to connect with Bethlehem; in fact, these two places are 
connected in r. Ch. 25. Each name is preceded by 33 or ‘wax. Here 
again there is considerable diversity in use. In Ezr. we find sons exc. 
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before Netophah, Anathoth, Michmas, Bethel, and Ai; but in G before 
the last three only. In Ne. we find men before the names Bethlehem 
to Nebo, with which @ agrees exc. in having ‘“‘men” before the other 
Elam, and ‘4 having “sons” before Bethlehem, Netophah, Anathoth, 
and Azmaweth, these places not occurring in 8, Esd.®4 agree with 
Ne., since of éx = w3x, but © has “sons” exc. in two places, with 
Michmash and with Bethel and Ai, and here we find &v8pec, a word 
not occurring in ®4. It is safe to conclude that it was intended to use 
“sons” before personal names, and “men” before place-names, but 
that there was doubt about some of the names. The system in Ne. 
is nearly correct, “sons” being used for ‘‘men” before some place- 
names at the end on account of the disarrangement of the list. It 
will appear below (on the place-names) that there are some doubtful 
cases. 

The personal names.—There are 24 such names, though Jes. and Joab 
are not given as heads of clans, and Senaah is very uncertain. There 
are other groups of personal names in our books: (1) Ezra’s company 
of returning exiles (Ezr. 8); (2) the list of those who divorced their 
foreign wives (Ezr. 10); (3) the builders of the wall (Ne. 3); and (4) 
those who subscribed to the covenant (Ne. 10). List (1) contains the 
clan-names, and then the individuals belonging to the clan. Of the 
12 clans there are but 2, Shekaniah* and Shelomith”, which are not 
found in our list. But in list (4), a record of clan-names only, less than 
half are found in our list. There are but 2 clans found in all the 
lists, Parosh and Pahath-Moab, and these have the largest numbers 
attached; 4 are found in three lists, while but 1, Arah, occurs only in 
one list. Reference should here be made to the valuable tables in 
Sm.’s Die Listen, and to the glossary at the end of Berth.’s comm. 

The place-names.—Of the 20 place-names in MT., 14 are well known, 
being found in pre-ex. records (or 15 if we include Gibeon as in Ne.). 
Of the others, Azmaweth is dub., for it may be a personal name. Lod, 
Hadid, and Ono are place-names in Ne. 1154. and located in Benj. 
Hadid does not occur elsw. Ono and Lod are named as Benj. towns 
in x Ch. 8", and the same Ono may be intended in Ne. 6%. In regard 
to, Nebo there is much doubt. We know a mountain and city of that 
name in Moab, but that situation is unsuitable. We find the “sons 
of Nebo” in Ezr. 10% among those divorced, but, contrary to BDB., 
it is a personal name. We note further that in Ezr. “men of” (v. *) 
changes to “sons” at this point, after which we have personal names. 
Therefore Nebo may be a personal name here. Otherwise we may 
regard the text as slightly in error and identify with Nob, a Benj. city 
(Is. 10% Ne. 118). There are thus several names concerning which 
we cannot positively determine whether they are personal or geograph- 
ical. These are Magbish, Harim, Senaah, Azmaweth, and Nebo. 

In Ne. 1125-85 there is an important geographical list of the places in 
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Judah and Benj. inhabited at the time that record was made. We find 
there 17 Judean towns, not one of which is found in our lists. On the 
other hand, there are 15 Benj. places, and of these ro are in this list, 
and of these 9 are continuous. As our list is later than that in Ne., 
it would appear that the localities on the north of Jerus. remained 
stationary, while those on the south changed almost completely with 
the course of time. The Judean towns of our list are all near Jerus.; 
some of them in Ne. 11 are more remote; it would appear, therefore, 
that the pilgrims for the most part settled near Jerus., or else that the 
census taken did not cover much ground. There are several place-names 
in the list of temple-builders (Ne. 3), and, strange to say, Jericho is the 
only name that is common, though Keilah is found in Ne. 3 in agree- 
ment with Esd. 

Mey. explains the separation of these people designated by towns 
from those indicated by clans on the theory that these are the poor 
people (Ent.1), who were not reckoned by families. The conclusion 
seems to me fanciful. In other lists the people are grouped by towns 
to distinguish them from the Jerusalemites (v. esp. Ne. 11); the same 
course is followed here. 


2”. The number of the men of the people of Israel] is a heading 
for the lists which follow. The word number expresses the idea 
shown in most of the table that the interest is not in the names, 
but in the figures. Except in the case of some of the temple 
officers, the names of living individuals are not given.—3. The 
sons of Parosh| meaning the members of the clan of which Parosh 
was the head. It was a large body, having 2,172 individuals. 
The clan appears often in Ezr.—Ne. 8? 10° Ne. 3% 1o!5—5. 
The sons of Arah, 775], Ne. 652.—6. The scheme of the list 
fails here, MT. reading, the sons of Pahath-Moab: of the sons of 
Jeshua, Joab, 2,812]. Ne." reads Jeshua and Joab. The text 
is corrupt, as the departure from the mechanical system of the 
list shows (v. 7.).—7. Elam is well known as the country over 
which Cyrus ruled. The name recurs in v. * with the distin- 
guishing adjective other; otherwise the verses are the same. 
This is a case of accidental repetition, and “other” was added. 
to cover up the error.—Zattu] 107 Ne. 10!5; 945 Ne. 845.—9. 
Zakkai| only here, but he may be the same as Zabbai Ne. 3” 
(so Qr.).—10. Bani] Ne. Binnui. Both forms recur; indeed, 
there are numerous forms from the root M33. 642 Ne. 648.— 
12. Asgad| 8% Ne. 10 explained by Gray as containing the 
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name of the deity Gad—Gad is mighty. We regards the 
name as proof of the worship of this deity during the exile 
(Pr. N.4°). But these chiefs may have lived long before the 
exile, as the list deals with their posterity. Gad may, therefore, 
be David’s prophet (1 S. 22°), or the tribe across the Jordan, 
representatives of which may have been in the postexilic com- 
munity.—14. Bigvai] is also the name of one of the leaders, 
v. ?; also 8° Ne. ro!7.—16. The sons of Ater of Hezekiah] cf. Ne. 
tol’, where Hezekiah follows After as a separate name. It is 
possible that Ater was a descendant of King Hezekiah.—18. 
Jorah| Ne. Hariph.—20. Gibbar] Ne.?> Gibeon, a place-name. 
Probably the correct form is Beth-Giddar (v. s.)—22. Neto- 
phah| the home of two of David’s heroes (2 S. 2378). Identified 
with Beit Neitif at the entrance to the vale of Elah (DB.). Ne. 
groups the Bethlehemites and Netophites together with 188 
for the two; the figures in Ezr. are 123 and 56, 179 in all.— 
23. Anathoth| was but three miles from Jerusalem, and was 
Jeremiah’s home.—24. Azmaweth] Ne.?* Beth-Azmaweth, a form 
found nowhere else. Azmaweth is a personal name (2 S. 123! 
t Ch. 118-123), and a place-name in Ne. 127%, the home of the 
singers near Jerusalem. As it is among the place-names, this 
town may be meant.—29. The sons of Nebo] Ne.* the men of 
the other Nebo. ‘The only known Nebo is the Reubenite town 
in Moab (Nu. 32% 38). From Ne. we infer that there was an- 
other place of this name.—30. Magbish] lacking in Ne., and 
not mentioned elsewhere.—32. Harim] means consecrated and 
is a good priestly name.—35. Senaah] is the name of a wall- 
builder (Ne. 3%) and is probably personal (2. 7.). 


2>, Seawy oy wae appn] GF dvBeav aerOuds [-+ Aaod4] *IspaqA, an 
evident transposition, as’ has deiOubs av. In Ne. G has Maagée 
&vBpeg ulod *IopahA, Mateko dvdpe¢ Anod “IspayAl. Esd. 5% has a 
different text t@v nponyounédvwy adtay, detOubs tHv gd tod vous 
xat ol toonyobuevor altéy. Here we have an equiv. of o"wK7 accepted 
by Guthe as a suitable ending of the list of the leaders of returning 
caravans, and a slightly different heading for the following census. 
Tt would be in Heb. omwx for 2D] ayn eDD and is less awkward 
than MT. 3 Esd. has a still different text, Emonia unus de principi- 
bus eorum. Et numerus a gentilibus eorum ex prepositis eorum. Seis. 
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holds that Israel is used advisedly rather than Judah, for the twelve 
leaders indicate representatives of all the tribes. There may have been 
men from the ten tribes in the later Judean province, but certainly the 
use of the name Israel does not even suggest such a conclusion. The 
Heb. phrase would make a good title for the list which follows, indicat- 
ing a census of the whole nation, such as was taken in David’s time 
(2 S. 24). It is the Chr.’s theory that these all returned from cap- 
tivity —5. yaw) nwnn] units preceding tens shows txt. err. Rd. as 
Ne.!9 ow) ownn.—6. IND Nnp] 84 10% Ne. 34 10% G® has @adaG- 
poks, Esd.® DOaAetuwé8, but otherwise Paabuwd8 as H. The lexicons 
derive from nnp, a pit = pit of Moab; but governor of Moab is prefer- 
able (B.-Rys. Ryle), an interpretation supported by a dup. in ©: @aad 
hyouzévou MwaB. The name is strange for a Heb. family. Seis. sup- 
poses it was borne by a Moabite family which had wandered into 
Judah as Ruth did. Ryle supposes the family to have been rulers of 
part of Moab, and the official has displaced the family name. B.-Rys. 
explained as a Judean ruler in Moab and held that nnp was a late sub- 
stitution for an older word of the same meaning. He cites 1 Ch. 4%, 
where we find axy0b bys. The name might have been axi~bys, and 
the change made to get rid of the offensive Baal, as Ish-baal was changed 
to Ish-bosheth. Ew. held that the name belonged to a governor of 
Moab appointed by the Chaldeans, and who had later returned to 
Jerus. (Hist. v,%*), a view from which Sm. dissents. All that we can 
say surely is that an official title has become a common clan-name. 

axy yw] It is held that Jes. was the head of one branch of his 
family and Joab the head of a smaller branch. In that case we should 
have the genealogy of Joab traced back through Jes. to an earlier 
Pahath-Moab. But Ne. reads Jes. and Joab; so G4 and Esd., a ren- 
dering adopted by Guthe. There is no other case in the personal names 
where clans are grouped together or where genealogical information 
is added. The most prob. explanation is that a number has dropped 
out after Pahath-Moab, that Jes. has crept in by accident, and “the 
sons of Joab” is an independent clan. Otherwise we must regard of 
the sons of Jes.: Joab as agl.—10. »33] G, Bavob, Bavout, Bavet, Bavata, 
Bavatov. Perhaps both Ezr. and Ne. (13) are corrupt. We might 
get 123 “built,” or m2 “Yahweh has built,” comparable to the Bab. 
Baniia. Names from this root are very common (v. forms in Ne. 
to“ 11158 ¢ Ch. 2%5).—11. 123] is found in Bab. as BibA.—1i6. There 
is a + in Esd.BA 515, the sons of Azer, of Hezekiah, the sons of Kéilan and 
Azetas, 67; the sons of Azaru, 432; the sons of Anneis, 101; the sons 
of Arom. Twice a number is wanting, and once both “sons of” and a 
number fail—18. mr] Ne. 4x G has Iweye in Ezr. and Ne., but 
Esd.© reads Qoat, Esd.BA Apsetpoupet8, showing both names in a cor- 
rupt form. m7 has rather the better support—20. 733] may be an 
error for }1y21, as Ne. Esd.© has TaBawy, and Gibbar is not found 
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elsw. Gibeon is north of Jerus. The list begins with southern places 
and later gives those in the north; therefore, if Gibeon is right the v. is 
misplaced.—21. In Ne. 6® lacks Bethlehem, Netophah, and Anathoth. 
—24. minty] is the correct pointing, as all the varied forms of @ end 
in yw0.—26. Esd. has + ot yadtdoar xat ‘AuulSror (422).—27. Doon] 
so Ne., but won is the form in 1 S. 132 #- Is. 1028 Ne. 1131, 

29. 123] + 7ns in Ne., a form supported by ® alone, the other Gk. 
texts following Ezr. Guthe holds that the sons of Nebo must be a clan, 
comparing Ne. 10%. The other Nebo of Ne. means another clan of the 
same name. As the number 52 is the same in both texts, Guthe’s 
contention is dub.—30-32. Magbish, Elam, and Harim are usually 
treated as place-names (Sieg. Seis. B.-Rys.). The evidence points to 
personal names. JMJagbish, lacking in Ne., but supported by G, does 
not occur elsw., but as all the other places are well known, an unheard- 
of place would hardly be named here. There is a personal name wy»p4an 
in Ne. to” which might be the same. We know of no Judean town 
named Elam, still less can we find two of that name. Harim recurs 
pass. v.*9 10% 31 Ne, 31! 735. 42 ro%-28 1215, and always is a person. 
Ha-ri-im-ma-’ is a personal name on the contract tablets (Clay, Mu- 
rashu Sons, x,*).—35. 783d] Ne. 33 is deemed a place-name by many. 
The number in this group is 3,630, 3,930 in Ne., about one-twelfth of 
the whole. This big number could not belong to an unknown place, 
nor to an otherwise unknown clan. The number may, of course, be 
wrong, esp. as G8 in Ne. has 930. In 1 Ch. 9? there is nNiDn-}3 a 
Benj., the same person as 7305772 in Ne. 11° (v. Benz. and Curt. on 
1Ch.o97). Theart.isfoundin Ne. J. D. Michaelis explained as “the 
sons of the unloved wife” (Axniv). Mey. notes (Is. 6015) Jerus. shall 
be no longer “‘ abandoned and hated,” but a pride and joy. He holds 
that ‘abandoned and hated” covers these people, so that the name 
indicates neither a place nor a person, but a class, men without property, 
servants, and the like. But if Is. is cited, “the sons of the hated” 
would be a national name, covering all of despised Israel. In our lists 
personal or place names are required throughout. The pointing is 
attested by all Gk. texts. A personal name must be meant, and the 
same name is to be assumed in 1 Ch. 9? Ne. 119. Guthe notes that in 
the Mishna 7nd is a Benj. clan. 


36-58. = Ne.2*° Esd. 5°*°°. The temple officers.—These 
are arranged in six groups: (1) Priests. (2) Levites. (3) Singers. 
(4) Porters. (5) Nethinim. (6) Sons of Solomon’s servants. 


(1) The priests, vv. *-29 Ne.2”-42 Esd.% f-—The number of pr. is large, 
4,289, almost exactly one-tenth of the whole list, but as only four clans 
are named, we have an average of over a thousand to each clan. It is 
very likely that pr. would be interested above all others in the rebuild- 
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ing of the temple, as that would be a necessary step in their restoration 
to office. Nevertheless, it would be difficult to conceive of such a vast 
number returning at one time; and still more difficult to comprehend 
the delay in the rebuilding of the temple if more than 4,000 pr. were 
on the ground from the first. ; 

It is noteworthy that in the list of pr. Ezr. and Ne. agree in both 
names and numbers, and even & offers no important variation. It is 
natural to infer from this harmony that the list belongs to a late date, 
a conclusion supported by the absence of any mention of these pr. 
in Jos. There are large lists of pr.’ names found in other parts of 
our books (Ne. ro! #- 11° #- 121%), The heads of the priestly houses 
here are the same as those in the list of divorced pr. (Ezr. 10'*#-), 
exc, that here we have “the sons of Jedaiah of the house of Jes.” and 
in the other “the sons of Jes. the son of Jozadak”; and in the latter 
list Harim precedes Pashhur. Among the pr. who had taken foreign 
wives were all the families named in our list, and no others. There 
were four other priestly clans which came up with Ezra (8?!-): the sons 
of Phinehas, Ithamar, David, and Shecheniah. These would naturally 
not have foreign wives, being fresh arrivals, while those in our list must 
have been for some time in Judah. In Ne. 12! #- we have the Chr.’s 
list of the priestly chiefs who came up with Zer. and Jes. and there we 
find 22, not one being identical with our list. It is worthy of note 
that Esd.® gives a total of 2,588 pr. as against 4,289 of MT. The large 
numbers and the few names may be due to the necessary grouping in 
large divisions, because pr. were, indeed, very plentiful when the list 
was made. Yet the number seems to be exaggerated. Smith con- 
siders the 1,500 of the pseudo-Aristeas the maximum for any period 
(Jer. 1,38 f.), 

We. notes that the first priestly clan appears to be composed of the 
descendants of Jes., the contemporary of Zer., and that the list, there- 
fore, belongs to a much later period than that of Cy. or Dar. (GGN. 
1895,""); but Mey. questions, I think wrongly, the conclusion and 
the identification (Ent.1), 


Jedaiah| recurs in the other lists of priests, and also in 1 Ch. 


9° 


24"; in the last passage a priest of the second class. G 


shows a great variety of forms, but the Hebrew pointing is cor- 
rect.—Of the house of Jeshua| means that the family of Jedaiah 
is traceable to an earlier Jeshua.—37. Immer] recurs in the lists 
and in 1 Ch. 9! 247. There was a priest of this name in Jere- 
miah’s time (Je. 20!). The name has accidentally dropped 
from G® in Ne. 7°.—38. Passhur] is the name of the priest who 
was the son of Immer and who put Jeremiah in the stocks (Je. 
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20).—389. Harim] was found among the laity, v. #; as the name 
means “consecrated,” it is peculiarly appropriate for a priest. 
Mey. suggests that there might be lay elements in a priestly 
clan (£nt.1”), but we must not make too much out of a name. 


36. Esd.© begins “the sons of pr.,” but this is an error. ®4 contain 
an additional name, and a slightly different construction: the sons of 
Jeddon of the son of Jesus, for the sons of Sanabeis, 872 (A Anaseib, by 
metathesis). This does not afford much help. It is barely possible that 
Esd.’s name is Sanb. and the omission from the lists would be due to 
hatred of Neh.’s bitter opponent. @ suggests another name: ’Ieovdé8, 
*TeddotaAl, 7. e., Jaddua (Ne. 12"-%), who was high pr. in the time 
of Alexander the Great (v. Mey.1). But Jaddua and Jedaiah are 
not necessarily the same, for 6 makes sad havoc of Heb. names. The 
question arises whether this Jes. is the high pr. and the companion of 
Zer. If so, We.’s contention is correct, that we are here far removed 
from the time in which Jes. lived (quoted by Mey. of. cit.). But Mey. 
says that that identification is by no means certain, since there was 
also a Levitical family named Jes. We. is probably right though, for 
there would be no reason for adding Jes.’s name unless it were well 
known. It is not unlikely that we should correct the text here on the 
basis of Ezr. 1018 #: Among those divorced were four priestly families, 
the sons of Jes. of Immer, of Harim, and of Passhur; the best result 
would be obtained by regarding mab my as an explanatory gl. 


(2) The Levites, v.*° Ne.** Esd.2—Two facts engage our attention 
in connection with this list, the small number of the Lev. and their 
separation into a distinct class from the pr. The paucity of this class 
in the restoration is usually explained on the ground of the unwilling- 
ness of the degraded Lev. to accept the humbler duties to which they 
were consigned in the postex. period. But there is not a hint of this 
feeling in our sources. When Ezra’s company assembled at the river 
Ahava and a muster was taken, it was learned that there was not a 
Lev. in the whole assembly. By a diligent search through the coun- 
try Ezra secured 38 Lev. (8'*!-). It appears that the trouble was due 
to the fact that in this period there were not many Lev. apart from the 
priestly order. It seems clear that from the small numbers. and from 
the character of the v., which is very broken, that we have here but a 
fragment of the original list of Lev. 

This is the first instance in our books where pr. and Lev. are reck- 
oned as distinct classes. It is not difficult, however, with the material 
at hand to trace the course of events which led to this distinction. In 
the early days Lev. like pr. and prophet indicated an office rather than 
a tribe. There were plenty of pr. who were not Lev., but there were 
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prob. no Lev. who were not pr. By the seventh century, as the book 
of Dt. shows, the non-Levitical pr. had disappeared or had been re- 
ceived into the order, for pr. and Lev. are syn. When Josiah central- 
ised the cult at Jerus. the pr. of the local shrines either came to Jerus. 
and acted in a subordinate capacity or were left without occupation 
and support. Ez. knows the identification, but he declares that only 
the sons of Zadok, who are nevertheless Lev., shall serve in the priest- 
hood (40% 4415); all other Lev. are to do the humble offices at the 
sanctuary, tending the doors, butchering the sacrifices, and doing such 
other menial services as are required. At the end the Lev. are spoken 
of as a separate class (48% !-). 

It is apparent that now the Lev. is no longer a pr. in his own right. 
The priesthood had once embraced many who were not Lev., now the 
Lev. embrace many who are not pr. It would surely happen during 
the exile that these deposed Lev. would enter the secular life (cf. Ne. 
13), with the result that when the exile was over but few of this order 
survived. In P this distinction is treated as if it had always existed, 
it being said that Moses gave the tribe of Levi unto Aaron that they 
might minister to the priesthood (Nu. 3°). Their duties in the later 
days were manifold and various; they killed the sacrificial animals; 
they served as doorkeepers and singers; they did duty as scribes (2 
Ch. 34%) and as teachers (id. 35% Ne. 87: *); they went about begging 
money for the temple (2 Ch. 245 £-), 2 

40. MT. runs: the sons of Jes. and Kadmiel: of the sons of Hodaviah]. 
It would appear from this that there was but one Levitical guild, whose 
two branches, Jes. and Kadmiel, are represented in the return. But 
in 3° there are apparently three independent guilds, Jes. Kadmiel, 
Judah (= Hodaviah). Among the Lev. sealed we find Jes. Kadmiel, 
and Hodiah (Hodaviah); in Ne. 9‘, another list of eight Lev. “who 
went up with Zer.,” we find Jes. Kadmiel, and Judah; while in Ne. 
12% Jes. is given as the son of Kadmiel. (We have also Jes. the son of 
Azaniah, Ne. 10%). In other lists we find of these three only Jes. and 
Kadmiel (Ne. 9‘ 5) or Jes. and Hodiah (Ne. 87). It is evident that 
there is much confusion in the lists of Lev., but it is prob. that our 
text should read: the sons of Jes. Kadmiel, Bani, and Hodaviah, so that 
this record names four small Levitical guilds. 3 Esd. has an extraor- 
dinary text: Levite filit Jesu in Caduhel et Baneis, et Serebias et Edias 
sepluaginta quattuor; omnis numerus a duodecimo anno: triginta millia 
quadrigenti sexaginta duo, filti et filie et uxores: omnis computatis: quad- 


raginia millia ducenti quadraginta duo. No lack of Lev. acc. to this 
source, 


(3) The singers, v.“" Ne. 7“ Esd. 527.—These are treated as 
a distinct class like the Levites. There may have been such 
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a body in the pre-exilic age (OTJC.""). Their office would 
naturally be that of choristers in the temple service, and they 
played their own accompaniment (1 Ch. 151°); they were ap- 
pointed by the king for service in the temple and received reg- 
ular pay (Ne. 11% !:); their dwellings were in the environs of 
Jerusalem (ib. 122°); Nehemiah found them scattered in the 
fields on account of non-support (7b. 13"°).—The sons of Asaph] 
the only name, indicating but a single guild. To Asaph are 
ascribed a group of Psalms, 50, 73-83, and he may have been 
the head of a choir in the Persian period (cf. Br.?s vif), 


(4) The porters, v.% Ne. 75 Esd. 528.—Sons of]. Wanting in 
Ne. and unnecessary. The porters or doorkeepers are usually 
mentioned with the singers, though their functions were dif- 
ferent. They must have been found wherever there was a 
sanctuary; Samuel was virtually the porter of the temple at 
Shiloh (1 S. 315). According to Ne. 12° they were the guardians 
of the storehouses of the gates, but this must have been a 
special function. 

There are six names as heads of the guilds of porters.— 
Shallum] is a name given to many Hebrews. It is interesting 
to note that Maaseiah the son of Shallum was a keeper of the 
threshold in Jeremiah’s time (Je. 354). There were three such 
officers, and all were put to death at the fall of Jerusalem (id. 
52% #.) —Ater] occurs also as the head of a lay clan, v.'*%. We 
know nothing further about him.—Akkub] is named among the 
Levites who interpreted the law (Ne. 8’).—Hatita and Shobai] 
are not mentioned elsewhere.—The whole] 7. e., the sum of all 
the guilds of porters is 139 (Ne. 138). From the words in Ps. 
84", “I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness,” the office must have 
been rather a humble one. Br. gives quite a different render- 
ing (Ps. in loc.). 

Singers and porters are mentioned many times in Ezr.—Ne. and in 
Ch., but rarely elsw. (singers not at all, and porters not in the sense of 
temple officers). The attempt has been made to show that in Ezr.-Ne. 


they are sharply differentiated from the Lev., while in Ch. they belong 
to that class (v. Baudissin, DB, iv,?>). Torrey, on the other hand, 
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holds that there is no such distinction (Comp.”{ ). In most of the cases 
where they are named in Ezr.—Ne. they are distinguished from the Lev. 
as a class (Ezr. 2” 77 Ne. 10% 4° 135, the porters usually named first). 
But in Ne. 1227 the Lev. were brought to Jerus. to sing at the dedication 
of the wall, though it is apparently said in 12 that the singers per- 
formed this office. In 13" the singers and Lev. are classed together as 
doing the same work and sharing the same hard fate. In 1 Ch. 9% 
certain singers are called heads of Lev. clans, and they are called the 
brethren of the Lev. 7b. 151°. On the other hand, the singers and porters 
are distinguished from the Lev. in 2 Ch. 351% as sharply as in any 
place in Ezr.—Ne. The mention of these classes in our books is due 
chiefly to the Chr., and he knows nothing of a development in religion. 
In the pre-ex. temple, little as we know about its rites, we may be 
sure there were porters and prob. singers. But guilds like these would 
not be preserved intact during the exile. The origin of these classes 
must date from the second temple, and such functions as they per- 
formed would naturally fall to the Lev. The Chr. knows certain famous 
names belonging to these guilds, and he uses them wherever the oc- 
casion demands. In Ezr. 31° Ne. 11% the Lev. are identified with the 
sons of Asaph. Singing and playing were certainly functions of the 
Lev. This list does not pretend to give the name of a singer of this 
period nor do we find such a list in our sources. The Lev. are frequently 
named also as doorkeepers (Ne. 1225 1322 1 Ch. 9% 2 Ch. 8% 234 34° 18), 


41. owen] Esd.© utot Acap ot @80f. 3 Esd. filii sacredotum qui psal- 
lebant in templo, an explanatory gl—42. 33] del. as Ne., though GF in 
Ne. supports text of Ezr. B® is correct enough, viol tév nuAdy, reading 
oywn, gates, instead of gatekeepers; this may be the original Ezr. text. 
Esd.®4 reads differently from MT., viz., the porters, 400; those of Ishmael, 
the sons of Lakoubatos, 1,000; the sons of Tobeis, all 139. The total has 
been made to agree with Heb. without reference to the other figures. 

In other lists of porters, Ne. 111° has Akkub and Talmon; Ne. 1225 
Meshullam (= Shallum), Talmon, and Akkub; x Ch. 9? Shallum, 
Akkub, Talmon, and Ahiman, Shallum being designated as the chief. 
Ahiman is apparently a misreading of omynx, their brothers, so that we 
have but three constant names, Shallum, Talmon, and Akkub. There- 
fore Ater, Hatita, and Shobai are prob. later than the Chr—o>] want- 
ing in Ne., but supported by Gk. texts of Ezr. 


(5) The Nethinim, vv. %-* Ne. 7'6-5 Esd. 529-82,—Noteworthy 
is the unusually long list of this class. There are 35 names in 
vee Ne. paving 3 less. But Esd. has a longer list, 38 names 
in, 39 In; “agrees with MT. On this ground Guthe adds 
5 names to the list, making 4o in all. They are all given as 
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heads of clans, and we should expect a large number of indi- 

viduals. There were, however, but 392 of the Nethinim and 

sons of Solomon’s servants combined, separate numbers not be- . 
ing given. It is evident that these clans or guilds were very 

small, averaging about nine persons each. The Nethinim were 

subordinate temple officers, performing the humblest functions 

at the sanctuary. 


The name Neth. occurs but once elsw. than Ezr.—Ne. (1 Ch. 92), 
but many times in our books, Ezr. 24. 58. 70 77. 4 817. 20 (6s) Ne, 326. 31 
7%: 6. 73 yo29 rz8- 21 5). Torrey holds that all these passages are from 
the Chr. Of most of them that statement is true; when we find an insti- 
tution like this traced back to David (Ezr. 8%), it is good evidence of 
the hand of the Chr. But the reference to the house of the Neth. in Ne.. 
3*! is earlier than the Chr. and attests the existence of this body before 
his time. This house was prob. occupied by those who were on duty at 
the temple, the rest living in Ophel (Ne. 32°11). The site of the house 
opposite the water gate has been supposed to connect them with the 
drawers of water (Jos. 9") (Ryle, DB.), but that is fanciful. Acc. to 
Ezr. 8% they were given for the service of the Lev. They are gener- 
ally regarded as temple slaves (Schiirer, Jewish People, ii,) 2, BT 3), 
They are called tepédouror by Jos. (Antig. xi, 5, 1 and Esd.®4). Kue. 
holds that they were mere foreigners held as slaves and finds a refer- 
ence to them in Zc. 141, “and in that day there shall no more be a 
Canaanite in the house of Yahweh” (inl. ii,#°). Mitchell supposes 
Canaanite to mean “ trader” (Zc. ICC., so Mar. Dodekapr.). 

It is held that they were descendants of prisoners of war, as the 
Gibeonites were made hewers of wood and drawers of water (Jos. 9”), 
and support for this contention is found in the presence of foreign 
names in the list (Berth. OTJC.359). This view is scarcely tenable; 
for this term is applied to the Lev. in Esd. 13, since tep68ouAor standing 
there for the Lev. is given to the Neth. in 52°. If they were foreign 
slaves we should scarcely have such a painstaking record of the names 
of their clans. They are usually named in connection with the other 
classes of temple officers, pr. Lev. singers, and porters; with pr. and 
Lev. alone in r Ch. 92, or with pr. Lev. and sons of Solomon’s servants 
(Ne. 11%). The leaders of this body were Siha and Gishpa (Ne. 11”), 
showing some sort of organisation. The identification of the Neth. 
with the Lev. as in Esd., along with the constant connection above 
mentioned, makes it highly probable that they were a branch of the 
Levitical body, which gradually disappeared in the later religious de- 
velopment. This view is supported by Nu. 3°, where it is said that 
the Lev. were given to the pr. It is prob. that Nu. 3° has the name 
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of the Neth. The text stands now 1 704 D°3)n3 o»21n3, rendered in RV. 
“they are wholly given to him” (Aaron), a rendering accepted by Gray 
(Nu.). The repetition recurs in Nu. 8'*, but written defectively (013n3). 
We should, perhaps, rd. 0»21n3 0°3°n3 “as Neth. are they given to him.” 
Nu. 18° should then be rendered: “‘to you they are a gift, Yahweh’s 
Neth., to do the work at the tent of meeting.” 

An extraordinary thing about this list is the large number of names 
which are not found elsw. Of the 35 there are only 9 which recur. One 
of these, Siha, may be disregarded, as its repetition is in the same con- 
nection; two others are names of foreign kings, Rezin and Sisera; a 
fourth is otherwise found only of one of the sons of Solomon, Giddel; 
a fifth is corrupt, Meunim. Virtually we have a iong list of peculiar 
names. It is highly prob. that,this list was not made up by the Chr., for 
he uses the same names over and over again. Another peculiarity of 
the list is the considerable number with the ending s—, of which there 
are 14 (reading DN, v. °°, and taking Ne.’s forms). This apparently is 
due to an Aram. influence. Many of the names are explicable as Heb., 
but the list seems to have been written by one whose tongue was Aram. 

Che. has a characteristic interpretation: like Nathan, Nathanel, 
Nethanim is a disguise of Ethani. Ethan the Ezrahite was a Jewish 
Jerachmeelite, since bene Neahol (1 K. 431 511) = bene Jerachmeel (AJT. 
1gor,*8), Similarly he holds that for the sons of Solomon’s servants 
(v. 5°) we should rd. anbyy 37y,»23] ‘the people of Salmaean Arabia.” 

Still the foreign element in the names is a serious difficulty. The fact 
is we have very little information about this class of officers. The 
designation in 3 Esd. sacerdotes servientes in templo would indicate that 
the Neth. were considered a branch of the pr. 


43. Siha] was one of the leaders of the Nethinim (Ne. 11”). 
It is singular that the name of the other leader, Gispah, is not 
found in this list —46. Hanan] occurs in 1 Ch. 11“ as a warrior 
of David’s time. The sons of Hanan (Bab. Xanand) had a 
chamber in the temple in Jeremiah’s day (Je. 354), and they may 
have performed similar functions to the later Nethinim. The 
name is also Levitical (Ne. 87 101! 13?) —47. Giddel] recurs as 
one of the servants of Solomon (v. *).—Reaiah] also in 1 Ch. 
4° (a Judahite) 5° (a Reubenite).—48. Rezin] is found else- 
where only as the name of the king of Aram, who joined Pekah 
against Ahaz (Is. 7!)—49. Uzza] was the name of the man who 
was slain in moving the ark (2 S. 6°).—Pareah] (“lame”) is 
found in 1 Ch. 4” and in Ne. 3° as the father of Joiada, one of 
the wall-builders—50. Meunim] is a gentilic noun (1 Ch. 4% 
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2 Ch. 20! 26”), a people in Arabia (Benz. Chr. KAT.3. 14.) of 
whom it is held that these Nethinim are descendants; from 
this conclusion Taylor argues that the Nethinim were foreign 
slaves (DB.). But the names in this list are personal, and there 
can scarcely be two exceptions in the middle of the list. It is 
probable that a personal name is disguised under this form, but 
it is not possible to tell what it is. In Esd. we find Manei and 
Maani, but little dependence can be placed on its testimony. 
—Nephisim] is interpreted by Taylor (DB. iii,*9) as “repre- 
sentatives of the race mentioned in Gn. 25!°”; in this passage 
Naphis (W*53) is given as a descendant of Ishmael (so 1 Ch. 1°), 
but apparently a different people is meant in 1 Ch. 51% There 
is no other mention of this people, and it is scarcely likely that 
their descendants would turn up in the postexilic period among 
a Levitical order. Moreover, a personal name is required here. 
—53. Barkos| is unusually well attested by G. There is a 
Babylonian name which closely corresponds, Bargisu.—Sisera] 
also well attested by G (though ® lacks it in Ezr. and in Ne.), 
was the name of the king whose defeat is celebrated in the song 
of Deborah. On the name, see Moore, Ju. 4?, and PAOS. xix,!™; 
Moore holds that Sisera was a Hittite. 


43. onan]. We find the word without the article (Ezr. 8%), and in 
Nu. if my emendation is correct (v.s.). In one place we find the regular 
participial form 0°21n (Kt. Ezr. 81”), but the text is corrupt; @ bears 
abundant testimony to the Heb. form, and it is therefore to be regarded 
as an. formation from the root 3m}. The idea of giving a person to 
the temple service is at least as old as Samuel; in Hannah’s vow she 
says: “I will give him to Yahweh all the days of his life.” Samuel 
may therefore be regarded as one of the Neth.—nms] Ne. xns but 117 
as Ezr. G DovOtaB, Dovawd, Movdsaerl; Ne. DnabA, Youre’; Esd. 
HoauB4, Zovdaerl. G suggests that the first syl. should be 1s; it is hard to 
tell about the rest—xpwn] Ne. xpwn G® in Ne. Acga, but 4in Ne. and 
Esd. has Acetga (xpwn), but Ezr. is supported by G Acouge.—44. d>p] 
Ne. owp G always Kopes = regular ptc. ow), ® has Kadys (Ezr.) Ketpa 
(Ne.) Knpas (Esd.); 4 has Kypaog (Ezr.).—xnyro] Ne. xpd G™ Twcrov, 
Twote (Esd.),® Dw (Ezr.), Acoure®, Drara4, Incoua® (Ne.), Loua, 
DoveaA (Esd.). & therefore gives little support to either Heb. form.— 
45. 325] Ne. x25 GE Aogva. Other Gk. forms attest MT. Prob. 
Ne. is right, with its Aramaised ending.—73:n] Ne. x32n; latter prob. 
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right.—21py] lacking in Ne., but found in Gk. exc. ® and Esd.’. The 
name is suspicious in the list, because of its recurrence elsw. (cf. v. *2).— 
46. 33m] also lacking in Ne., though found in G (exc. ®); it is prob. a 
repetition of 822n v. 45,—sdpw] Ne. 10bw G8 (Ezr.) Layaav; otherwise 
G supports Ne. Berth. cites ynbw as evidence of the foreign origin 
of the Neth. In NH the name »pbv' occurs (BDB.), corresponding to 
& Dedauer. Esd. 529 adds two names, Outa, Kyra, so GAS in Ne.*8. 
—47. $93] Esd. Koua, Kefouc’; otherwise @ is attested, though in Ne. 
the form Ta3yA occurs in B/.—48. xwp3] cf. Bab. Nigiidu.—a49. D3] 
Basep’, Beoseo (Esd.); otherwise G attests MT.—50. 7308] lacking 
in Ne. but supported by G®48, Acewa!. Perhaps we should write 
soox, “thorn bush” (cf. BDB.).—o0»53] Qr. o°D1:, Ne. o0vb3] Qr. 
p,vipy, The form in Ne. is explained as a mixture of two variants; it 
is certainly a corrupt form, but the corruption is older than @, where 
we have NegucacetBS, Neguoae4. GB in Ezr. has Nagetowy (jD°D3), or 
perhaps since yp. and v final are often confused (00°>3), which under the 
influence of ny has been pointed as a pl.; Esd. has Nagetset. It is 
not possible to tell what the original name was.—52. m3] Ne.™ Kt. 
mya. There is much variation in 6, but most of the forms show that 
they rd. the last syl. m>.—xwnn] G offers great variety: Ezr. Apnox®4, 
AGacal’; Ne. Adaca(v) (1 being rd. as 1); Esd. Acd8a, Mecdda’, 
Baacal’.—pip13] a south Ar. name (Euting), of. Bab. Barkusu. The 
second element is regarded as the Edomite deity Kos (KAT.*?, Mu- 
rashu Sons, ix,7, Gray, Pr. N.*8). Hilprecht and Clay explain the first 
syl. as the deity Bir, but Gray with greater probability suggests bar, ; 
pesOtind 


(6) The sons of Solomon’s servants, vv. ®°-58 Ne. .7°7-© Esd. 53-3. 
—This body is named elsewhere only in the corresponding 
passage in Ne. and in Ne. 11°. There is no other light on this 
class, and we have no sure indication of their origin or func- 
tions. As they are grouped so closely with the Nethinim, but 
one number being given for the two classes, it is probable that 
their office was much the same. 


There is no sufficient reason for Torrey’s statement that this body is - 
a subdivision of the Neth. (Comp.”); it would be more analagous to re- 
gard them as a subdivision of the Lev. They are grouped with the pr.. 
Lev. and Neth. in Ne. 12? as dwelling in their own cities. The Bible 
throws no further light on them. Torrey regards the name as evidence 
of the Chr.’s habit of tracing temple institutions back to the great kings 
who established the temple ritual (0p. cit.). Baudissin notes that Sol- 
omon put the surviving Canaanites to forced service (1 K. 9 f-) and 
presumes this postex. body to be a survival from that time (DB. 
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iv,”>). Taylor also regards them as foreigners like the Neth., and for 
the same reason, viz., the presence of foreign names. All that we can 
say with any great degree of probability is that the “servants of Sol- 
omon” was an unimportant body of temple servants which grew up 
in the period of the second temple and then soon disappeared as a 
separate class. It is to be noted that the Neth. are often mentioned 
without them, and there is no ground for holding, as Taylor does, 
that in such cases they are included with the Neth. It is, however, 
prob. that they are mentioned in the Aram. section (Ez. 7%), where 
after pr. Lev. singers, porters, and Neth. there is added “servants 
of the house of God.” That may be another name for the servants 
of Solomon and would further define their office. There are but ten 
names in the list, and there is but one name found elsw. (Shephatiah), 
and there is the same tendency to Aram. terminations that was noted 
in the case of the Neth. ? 


55. nobw say]. The Gk. translators were as much perplexed about 
this title as their modern followers. ® gives here a partial translitera- 
tion, AGSnceA; in v. *8 AcedyoeAuc, but 4 has AGSnceAua: in this case 
the whole thing was taken as a n. p., for the translators did not see the ~ 
name Solomon. This agrees with Peshito, which eliminates the office 
entirely. In other cases G gives dodAwy Larkwpwy, or ralSwy DU. (BA in 
Esd. 538-35) —wp] Ne. 1 @ offers every variety of vocalisation Later 
(Bin Ezr.) = wd, Douter (84 in Ne.) = wid, and Dwtat (4 in Ezr. and © 
always). The name is lacking in Esd.24.—nppn] Ne. nnsv. @ sup- 
ports Ezr., for though ®48 agree with Ne. in that passage, + has Acogepe0, 
and a similar form is found in Ezr. and Esd. in all texts.—s 15] Ne. 
xp supported by G in Ne. G ®adouee in Ezr. and © in each case 
= x15. On the basis of this evidence any one of the three forms is 
possible: Perudah, Pereidah, or Pedurah.—56. 75y] Ne. xby». In Ezr. 
we find JenAaB, TeAad, IedAaa’; in Ne. Iekna®, TeaniA®, Iedaraal; in 
Esd. TermAe®, Ieqat4, TedAae’. It is difficult to see what name could 
have been at the bottom of all these variants.—>1,] occurs elsw. only 
among the Neth., v.47. @% has Madde, Esd.B4 Icdand. As the re- 
currence of a single name is doubtful, prob. MT. has lost the original 
name which might have been 1D. 

57. maw] (“Yahweh judges’’) is a good Heb. name, and well at- 
tested by G, though in Esd. we find Xaguer®, LagudA. The name 

‘occurs as one of David’s sons (2 S. 34); one of the enemies of Jer. (Je. 
38); one of the lay chiefs, v.‘; and of various other persons, 1 Ch. 
9® 125 2718 2 Ch. 212 Ezr. 88 Ne. 114. On account of the familiarity of 
this name, it is suspicious in this list —o»237 n725] (Ne. 237) “the 
binder of the gazelles” (BDB.). In spite of the peculiarity of the name 
and its anomalous character in this list, the Gk. texts afford no real help. 
Esd.24 54 has eight additional names at this point, each preceded by 
viol: DapwOet, Metcatac, Mac, ASdouc, NouBac, Agepea, Bapwdets, Lapav. 
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These names were scarcely invented by a translator, but where he got 
them it is not possible to say.— px] Ne. nox. G supports Ezr.; © has 
Auyeet in every case; ®4 Hyet (Ezr.) Hyer. (Esd.). Perhaps the original 
was pox, changed in Ne. to the more familiar 7x.—58. G® in Ezr. 
and Esd. has 372 instead of 392. % agrees with Heb. 


59-63. = Ne. 7 Esd. 5°*°. A supplementary list of 
those whose genealogy could not be accurately traced. 


There is first a list of the laity, v., an appendix to vv. *-*5; then of 
pr., v.®!, an appendix to vv. *5-#%, As these pr. were unable to find a 
record of their genealogy, they were deprived of the emoluments of their 
office by order of the governor until a pr. should arise for the Urim and 
Thummim, that is, with the oracular apparatus and power. 


59. Now these are those who went up from Tel-Meleh, etc.]. It 
is assumed that the places are in Babylonia, but not one of 
them occurs elsewhere, and two are quite suspicious, Kerub and 
Immer. It is likely from the inability of these people to trace 
their connections, that they were from small places in Baby- 
lonia, and our ignorance of the names, therefore, should not im- 
pugn their accuracy.—The house of their fathers and their stock 
whether they were of Israel]. The first words would imply that 
a very exact genealogy was required, but the following qualify- 
ing expression shows that the purpose was simply to determine 
the question of nationality. Meyer infers that these men had 
the position of proselytes (Ent). They may have come from 
the mixed marriages which figure in the history of the period 
(Ezr. 9 f. Ne. 13). Smend recalls the nomadic Rechabites who 
had come into Jerusalem at the time of the siege (Je. 35), and 
thinks that these people may have lived in a distant part of 
Babylonia (Listen,”). Stock or seed is used very frequently of 
descendants, rarely as here of ancestors. ‘‘Seed of Abraham” 
is often used in a national sense, being equivalent to Israel 
(Ps. 105°); and seed alone is apparently used with the same 
meaning in Est. 10°. That would give a good sense here, so 
that we might render their genealogy and their race-—60. Since 
the heads of the clans are given, Delaiah, Tobiah, and Nekodah, 
the question must have been whether these chiefs were Israelites 
or not. Delaiah is a well-established Hebrew name (“‘ Yahweh 
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has drawn”’), and was borne by a priest of David’s time (1 Ch. 
2418), by one of the princes before whom Jeremiah was tried (Je. 
36"), and by a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 3%; cf. Ne. 6"). 
The same may be said of Tobiah (‘Yahweh is good”’), though 
it was the name of one of Nehemiah’s enemies, and he was an 
Ammonite. Nekodah is found elsewhere only among the Nethi- 
nim, v.48. Ne. has 642 instead of 652 in Ezr.; G agrees with Ezr. 
—61. And of the sons of the priests|. With Ne. omit the sons of. 
Though Ezr. has some support, it is a faulty construction, and 
doubtless the error of a scribe. The names of three priests are 
given as belonging to this class, but the number is not given in 
any text. Habaiah does not occur elsewhere. Hakkos occurs 
in Ne. 3* 7, as grandfather of one of the wall-builders. Bertho- 
let notes that this clan is deemed legitimate in Ne. 3*-#4, whence 
he argues for the priority of this list (Zs. Neh.®). Meyer iden- 
tifies Hakkos with a guild of Ezra’s time (Ezr. 8%, Ent.17). 
Without the article (Kos) it is given as the name of a Judean 
(x Ch. 48). Barzillai is the name of a well-known Gileadite, 
mentioned further on in this verse, who was the benefactor of 
David when he fled from Absolom (2 S. 17?7 e¢ pass.). 


A Barzillai is also mentioned in 2 S. 218 as the father of Michal’s 
husband, but there are so many errors in the v. that this name may be 
wrong. The name is Aram. (v. Smith, Bud. on 2 S. 1727). This Bar- 
zillai, head of a priestly guild, had taken the name because he had mar- 
ried into the family of the famous Gileadite. Perhaps the name had 
been used first as what we call a nickname. It was given in mature 
life after the man was married. Seis. suggests that this daughter was 
an heiress and that the name was taken to secure the fortune. But he 
offers no proof to support the theory that the name must go with the 
fortune. Daughters, like sons, means the descendants of Barzillai. As 
Barzillai’s son went to David’s court, the family became an important 
one, and such a tradition as we have here might long have persisted. 
It surely is not the Chr.’s invention. The importance of the family 
is further shown by the husband’s taking his name from its founder. 
The number of these pr. is not given; Jos., not satisfied to acknowledge 
the defect, says there were about 525 (Ant. xi, 3, To). 


62. These sought their register among those that were reckoned 
by genealogy, but they were not found]. So ARV. But this is 
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taking liberty with the text in an effort to get sense; even so, 
the result at the end is not satisfactory. BDB. renders: “ These 
sought their writing, namely, the enrolled,” 1. ¢., “their genealog- 
ical record.’ But the text requires a slight correction and then 
we get good sense: These searched for their record, but their enrol- 
ment was not found.—And they were barred (literally, desecrated) 
from the priesthood), because they could find no record showing 
priestly descent. This is evidently a different matter from the 
question of nationality (v.**), for there is no question of race, 
but only of official standing. In his usual way of confusing 
things, the Chronicler has brought together here quite unre- 
lated matters, which probably belong to entirely different peri- 
ods, though both incidents seem to be authentic—63. And the 
governor said] (or perhaps “his Excellency”). The case was 
settled by a decree of the civil ruler, not by a high priest. Who 
the governor was we do not know; it is generally assumed to 
be Sheshbazzar,* but this thing happened long after Sheshbaz- 
zar’s time. If the name had been known to the writer of the 
underlying original it would surely have been given here. Esd. 
5° supplies the name Nehemiah, perhaps because this unusual 
word for governor is elsewhere applied to him (Ne. 8° 10”); but 
Nehemiah seems to have concerned himself very little with the 
affairs of the priesthood. The conjecture of the Greek writer 
warns us that the identification is far from assured.—Unto them| 
cannot be right, unless we regard the construction as a loose 
one, changing to the indirect discourse; we should expect, ye 
shall not eat, instead of that they should not eat. But G supports 
the text as it is, and it may pass.—From the holy of holies]. But 

holy of holies” means the inner part of the temple in the 
earlier literature, though in P and Ez. it applies also to sac- 
tificial food. Gray has shown that “holy” and “holy of 
holies” are used rather indifferently (Nw.2). Esd. 5° has 
from the holy things. That is preferred by Kittel—Until a 
priest stood for Urim and Thummim]. The meaning is clearly 
that the unrecorded priests must refrain from exercising their 
functions until there should be one qualified to give a divinely 


* EB. g., Kue. Abh.%, Mey. Ent. ; but Zer. B.-Rys. 
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guided decision. The decision was to come from a priest using 
the Urim and Thummim. 


In 1 Mac. 4** a question about the stones of a defiled altar was post- 
poned “‘until the advent of a prophet to give an answer concerning 
them.” The matter is not one of relative time, for both methods of 
divination were used, that is, by prophetic oracles and by pr. There 
was this difference, that the prophet always gave a reply supposed to 
be by direct divine enlightenment, while the pr. determined the question 
by some instrument as the ephod, or by Urim and Thummim. The 
last method is obscure, but apparently some way of casting the sacred 
lot is meant. One might naturally ask why this could not be done now, 
since pr. abounded. Mey. explains this difficulty by supposing that 
the art of casting the lot had been lost in the postex. community, and 
would be restored only by the advent of the Messianic rule (Ent.1%, so 
Smith on 1 S. 14“). But such divination would be required during 
the exile as well as at other times, and it would be more natural to sup- 
pose that the Urim and Thummim, mng. some peculiar priestly appa- 
ratus, had been lost, prob. in the destruction of the temple. It must 
be confessed, however, that a strict construction of the words rather 
favours Mey.’s view, since the desideratum is “‘a pr. for the Urim and 
Thummim”; otherwise we should expect ‘‘until Urim and Thummim 
appear for the pr.”’ It is possible that the loss was due to the absence 
of Lev. or their deterioration. From Dt. 33% it would appear that 
this method of divination was practised by the Lev., and with the dis- 
esteem of this guild the art may have been lost, at least so far as 
this early period in Judah is concerned. 

Berth. says the fact that there was no pr. capable of using this method 
of divination, but that it was expected that one might arise, points to 
the earliest stage in the new community where there was prob. no high 
pr. (so Sm. Listen,1*). -The sacred lot was used, he says, in later times 
(cf. Jos. Ant. iii, 8, 9, Sirach 36°). 

There is an elaborate treatment of Urim and Thummim in AJSL. 
161%. by Muss-Arnolt. He identifies the divination by the ephod 
with that of the Urim and Thummim, and connects with the Bab. 
“‘tablets of destiny” and explains the words as derived from the Bab. 
wuru, “command,” and tuwmmu, “oracle.” - If a signification is to be 
invented, it would be well to seek something more appropriate, such 
as “favourable” and ‘‘unfavourable.” On the use 2. 7. 


59. Sn] is As., “hill of ruins,” and applied to mounds which are 
sites of ancient cities. As part of n. p. in OT. only in Tel-Abib (Ez. 
315), a place in Bab.—a172] is the name of a spiritual being, common in 
pl., cherubim. As a n. pr. loc. it is dub. Esd. joins with the word 
following: xyapaabaravB, yepouRtdav'. It might be a metathesis for 
129 (Ez. 1), identified by Hilprecht as a canal near Nippur, Kabaru 
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(Murashu Sons, ix,”*).—}18] Ne. 118 6 Héav favours Ezr., though in Ne. 
B has Hewy.—08] Ne. 1x) is a common priestly name, but improb. 
as a Bab. n. pr. loc.—Kerub, Addan and Immer] have been explained as 
n. p., the preceding n. pr. loc. being marked by the prefixed tel, which 
is not found with these three; but the n. p. are given in vv. ®f., and 
could not belong here unless text is disarranged. Esd. 5% yields bet- 
ter results than MT.: their leaders were Charathalan and Allar. Guthe 
emends on this basis, thus: from Tel-Meleh and from Tel-Harsha : Kerub- 
Addan and Immer were their leaders. ‘Hyobyevos abtév (Esd.) = own, 
and this could easily be corrupted to xw1n. 3 Esd. shows same text: 
principes eorum. This reading suggests that the people described in 
vv. 59-68 constituted an independent caravan.—60. G® has a fourth 
name, Bove. Esd.B®4 has but two names, Acav, Baevay. 

61. Esd.®4 538 has an explanatory ++ these laid claim to the priest- 
hood, and did not obtain it—™3n] Ne. 713m a reading adopted by Baer 
but not by Kittel. G gives various forms, among which are AG(e)ta 
(SL in Ne.) and O@GeraB, OB3ta4 (in Esd.) and QdSoure’ (in Ezr. and 
Esd.). The variants make Heb. suspicious, but do not afford material 
for a restoration) p>] is unusually well attested in G, the only sig- 
nificant variation being Ax@ws (Esd.8), but there is doubt about the 
pointing, as we find Ax(x)oug in Ezr. and in Ne! (é. e., papn).—odrn3] 
Esd. 538 reads Jaddous (Jaddua) who took to wife Augia of the daughters 
of Phaezeldaius and he was called by his name, an evident confusion of a 
simple passage. The interesting point is the name of the wife. What 
havoc is made of names by metathesis is shown by 8: ZaoGeA@er in 
the first occurrence, but BepteAAcaet in the second.—onw]. With Guthe 
rd. ow as antecedent is Barzillai—62. Some correction of the text 
is required. Those who are enrolled by genealogy cannot be in app. 
with their register, and in fact there is no grammatical construction 
at all. G offers great variety; BA transliterates of weOwecetu; © of 
yevexhoyoivtes (so in Ne.); Ne.BA has their writing of the caravan 
(or company). Esd. 59 renders év t@ xatahoytou@: Esd. yields: the 
genealogical writing of these being sought in the register, and not being 
found, they were restrained from their office. This makes good sense, but 
it shows merely a free handling of the same text. By a slight transpo- 
sition we can restore the text, putting the inf. before the ptc., and read- 
ing sg. as Ne.: xyp owmnn Nd, these searched for their record, but their ~ 
enrolment was not found. The ptc. owmnnn does not occur elsw., and 
inf. is used regularly in late Heb. mng. genealogy or enrolment (Ne. 
7° « Ch. 4% 57 75 et pass.). We then have a suitable subj. for found. 
The rendering “they [the pr.] were not found” does not give the right 
idea, for the mng. is that the pedigrees could not be found.—ibx2] 
means defile (ARV.™ “polluted from the priesthood”). But v.®, 
which is a further statement about the case of these pr., shows that 
they were simply barred from service until a pr. arose with authority 
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to adjudicate the matter. Further we find the term used in Mal. 
17- 12 (only other use of Pu.) where the defiling is not actual. There 
was no formal deposition or desecration from office, but only a sus- 
pension. 

63. xnw qn] is found elsw. in Ne. 7°: 6 89 10%, in the last two pas- 
sages prob. interpolated. @ takes it as a n. p. ‘Aegcaa, ‘Acepaaba, 
but Esd. 54 Natutag xat Atéapras®, Neeurac & xat Arapacbacl. The 
word is Pers., TarSata, but the exact definition is not clear. Moss 
regards it as referring to a royal commissioner (DB. iv,7>). Mey. 
holds that it is not the name of an office like governor, but rather a 
title, “his Excellency” (Ent.1*) or “his Reverence,” as Moss suggests. 
—"wx] is here used as a simple conj. The word is little more than a 
mark of relation as inverted commas are a mark of a quotation; this 
is a common usage, the word being translatable by many different 
English conjs.—92"»] Esd. 5“ wetéxewv “share in.” This text also ren- 
ders last part of v. a high priest [priest®] clothed with the manifesta- 
tion and the truth—jn2] Ne.** j797 a reading preferred by Kittel, but 
Esd. supports Ezr. Urim and Thummim are found here only without 
the art. The words are usually (Ex. 28° Lv. 8% Dt. 33%), but not 
always (1 S. 28° Nu. 27%) joined. The best explanation of the usage 
is found in the restored text of 1 S. 1441, ‘and Saul said unto Yahweh 
the God of Israel, why dost thou not answer thy servant to-day: if 
this guilt be on me or on Jonathan my son, O Yahweh the God of Israel, 
give Urim, but if this guilt be on thy people Israel give Thummim.” 
Urim and Thummim would then be two objects drawn out of some 
place by the pr., one mng. “yes” and the other “‘no.’’ The usage was 
apparently early, and was quite unknown exc. historically in the 
postex. age (cf. Bud. on 1 S. 14“, DB. and BDB., where other refer- 
ences are given). 


64-67 = Ne. 7°© Esd. 53. The total figures of the 
census.—It appears that the Judeans had a large number of 
slaves, male and female, besides 736 horses, 245 mules, 435 
camels, and 6,120 asses. 

64. All the company together (literally, as one)]. The word onp 
means community, the sacred congregation, or company. It re- 
fers to an organised body and suggests a date later than Cyrus. 
The total is 42,360 or 42,308 (G® in Ne.). Esd. 5“! contains a 
limiting clause, reading: The whole Israel from ten years and 
upward besides slaves and women (¥): from twelve years besides 
male and female slaves (BA). The latter is the better text, and 
accepted by Guthe, for if slaves and women had been men- 
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tioned we should have expected to find a further statement 
about women as well as about slaves. 65. And they had 245 
(200 in Ezr.) singers and songstresses|. ‘These are not the tem- 
ple singers, for they have been already enumerated in v. “, and 
women were excluded from the temple service. 


Therefore the reading nw “songstresses”’ of the temple in Am. 8°, 
though adopted by We., is scarcely possible. The form n1w» occurs 
only here, and the m. without the art. occurs elsw. only in 2 Ch. 207, 
All the G texts have the words, and therefore such an emendation as 
“bulls and cows” has no support. 


The true explanation is not far to seek. In 2 S. 19%5, where 
curiously Barzillai is the speaker, there is named among the 
pleasures of the court “the voice of singers and songstresses.”’ 
In Eccl. 28 we have the same singers and songstresses mentioned 
among the various pleasures which Koheleth had sought. They 
were men and women employed by kings and nobles for enter- 
tainment. And they had, is lacking in Esd. and may be a gloss 
added here to serve as a connecting link. Siegfried argues that 
the number should be 245, as Ne. 787, so Zillessen, ZAW. 1904,". 
67. Four hundred and thirty-five camels] seems a large number 
for a company as poor as these exiles were. (* in Ne. mentions 
2,700 asses and omits the other animals altogether. The best 
ss. of MT. lack the horses and mules of our text (v. Kittel and 
Berth.). The text has been changed to agree with Ezr. 


64. snx2]. In early Heb. 1nx wN> is used to express joint action, 
€. g., “all the people rose as one man” (Ju. 208). The text shows a late 
usage. The mng. required here is “combined,” which in early Heb. 
would be 11m. The word is unnecessary and is stricken out by Guthe. 
—65. nywni own]. As these words are followed directly by the list 
of animals, it has been proposed to rd. nya) ow “bulls and cows.” 
This is rejected by Halévy on the ground that these animals could 
not live in the journey across the desert (JA. Nov-Dec. 1899,5**). 
We should prob. rd. as 2 S. 18% 2 Ch. 35% Eccl. 28 nw ow as 
the same class of professional singers is meant. The writer has mis- 
taken the word to mean temple singers and modified it accordingly. 
Fischer argues for the early date of the list from the mention of these 
classes, for he says they would soon be scattered after the return so that 
a census would be impossible (Chr. Fragen,*).—67. om2n] must be 
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rd. as we have their horses, etc., so G84 in Ezr., 6 in both. G® in 
Ne. mentions no other animals than the asses.—s)39] “myriad,” “ten 
thousand,” is common in postex. Heb., but is not found earlier; for 
Kt. 129 (Hos. 8"*) is better rd. as Qr. 125) though Harper accepts former 
(ICC.).—om na] is preferable to nbn: of Ne. 

This last part of the list (vv. 5*-8) offers peculiar difficulty to the 
interpreter. If we supposed the list to be early, we should be puzzled 
to know how this company of pilgrims got more than 7,000 slaves, 245 
singers for entertainment, and a large number of animals. The knowl- 
edge we have of this period all suggests a people few in number and poor 
in worldly goods. In Neh.’s time there were a few slaves, but these 
were Hebrews reduced to that condition by poverty. Neh. struggled 
hard against the system by which the poor were sold into slavery. 
After his rule ended, the system may have had a free hand, so that by 
Ezra’s time there may have been 7,000 slaves in the Judean province. 

On the other hand, there is some reason for believing the list itself 
to be composite, a growth resulting from additions. The priestly part 
esp. bears traces of lateness in the close agreement of all the texts. 


68 f. = Ne. 7°” Esd. 5°*. A list of contributions.—As 
shown below, in Ne. the gifts come from the governor, the chiefs, 
and the people. Ne. says nothing about the temple, but only 
says the gifts are for the workers. Here the temple is the ob- 
ject for which the contributions are made.—68. When they came 
to the house of Yahweh, which is in Jerusalem]. ‘These words 
imply that the temple was already built, and would require us 
to date the passage later than 515. But the following expres- 
sion, to set it upon tts site| implies just the contrary. We must 
regard the words as a later gloss. As we find first “house of 
Yahweh,” then “house of God,’’ we may suspect different hands 
in the gloss.—They made free-will offerings for the house of God}. 
The purpose is plainly indicated by what follows, to set it upon 
its site, 7. e., to rebuild it where it was, on the spot where Yah- 
weh had in ancient time placed his name.—69. They gave ac- 
cording to their ability]. Even if we took the figures of the re- 
turned literally (v.“), the ability of these people would not 
explain the vast total of perhaps a half-million dollars (v. Mey. 
Ent.1% #-), All the information drawn from the best sources 
shows that the restored community was poor.—To the treasury 
of the work], intended here to refer to the treasury of the build- 
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ing fund.—Priests’ tunics]. The tunic was a long garment, 
something like a wrapper. It was worn by men and women. 


The same word is used for Joseph’s famous coat (Gn. 37%), and for 
the robe of office which Is. declared Shebna would be required to take 
off (Is. 22"). On this garment, v. DB. i,%, Benz. Arch.%!-, Now. 
Arch. i,%- 1, The pr.’s tunic was made of linen (Lv. 16‘) and was 
embroidered (Ex. 28‘). In shape it was like that worn by laymen. In 
Zc. 3* we have a picture of Jes. clothed in soiled garments, interpreted 
usually in a fig. sense (e. g., by Mar. and G. A. Smith); but Ew. re- 
ferred the vision to the investiture of the pr. in new robes which had 
just come from Bab. Modern interpreters have scarcely improved on 
Ew. In the postex. period pr.’ garments would naturally be scarce 
and therefore suitable for gifts. 

68. yat2n7] Esd. 5% eGavto = 19930 ~though the Hithp. of 13 is 
not found. Our preference for one or the other will depend upon 
our conception of the purpose of the gifts, whether for the rebuilding 
of the temple (Ezr.) or the maintenance of the service after the temple 
was built (Ne.).— 31x] means treasure, 1318 m2 Ne. 10%, treasury, but 
na is often omitted as here.—69. m2Nbnz]. Mey. holds that this word 
means here worship (Gottesdienst) (Ent.18+- 195). The word applies to 
many kinds of work, but the term is always general. In1K 5% itis the 
work of temple-building, and that sense is meant by the Chr. here; in 2 
Ch. 29% the work is killing animals preparatory to sacrifice; in Ne. it is 
used many times of the wall-building. When it means religious work 
it is usually qualified as ‘‘service of the house of our God” (Ne. 10%). 
The passages esp. cited by Mey. are Ne. 21° 131°, but in both cases the 
idea is “engaged in business,’”’ secular employment. The importance 
of the question lies in the fact that Mey. contends that this passage 
precedes the building of the temple. The character of the gifts shows 
that Mey. is right in one respect, though he is wrong in another. The 
pr.’ garments and the bowls (Ne. 7%) would serve for the worship, 
not for the rebuilding. These gifts show that the passage followed the 
rebuilding of the temple, though R. has made it seem otherwise in Ezr._ 
—onns] G uvat® seayuac4l. The authorities are divided, some con- 
necting with Pers. daric, others with Gk. drachma, itself of foreign 
origin (v. BDB. DB. iii,). Sm. says that if this term is meant, 
the word must have been introduced later; but he is influenced by 
his belief that the list is really early (Listen,18).—ovxn]. This is a Heb. 
weight used often in OT. The value in silver is c. $30. If we take the 
drachma instead of the daric, the total sum given, according to Ezr., is 
about $300,000; or taking the daric, about $450,000. The figures show 
the hand of the Chr., whose fondness for large numbers is apparent 
in all his work.—nins] wexwvds8 Ne.® yoQwvsO4®, xoOwvol Ezr.2 xta- 
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vas’. © always has ot6A&e, which is also found in Esd. The word 
means tunic. It is here not a vestment to be worn only at religious 
exercises, but the garment worn all the time. 

‘68 f. Ezr. and Ne. differ widely, Ne. having a much fuller text, as 
may be seen from the following parallels (including Esd.): 


Ne. Some of ihe heads of the fathers gave for the work. The Tirshatha 
Ezr. 
Esp. 


NE. gave to the treasury: gold, 1,000 darics, 50 bowls, 530 pr.’ 
Ezr. 


Esp. 

Ne. tunics. And some of the heads of the fathers 

Ezr. And some of the heads of the fathers, when they came to the 
Esp. And some of the leaders according to their family, when 


they came to the 


NE. 
Eze. house of Yahweh, which is in Jerus. gave free-will offerings for 
Esp. temple of God, which is in Jerus. made a vow 


NE. 

Ezr. the house of God, to set it upon its site. According to their ability 

Esp. to set the house upon tts site, according to their 
ability i 

NE. gave (G® 2Onxav, placed) to the treasury of the work (G® 


tov étouc, yearly) : gold, 20,000 darics, and 
Ezr. they gave to the treasury of the work: gold, 61,000 darics, and 
Esp. and to give to the holy treasury of the work: gold, 1,000 mine, and 


NE. silver, 2,200 mine. And what the rest 
Ezr. silver, 5,000 mine, and 100 pr.’ tunics. 
Esp. silver, 5,000 mine, and 100 pr.’ tunics. 


NE. of the people gave was: gold, 20,000 darics, and silver, 2,000 mine 
Ezr. 
Esp. 


Ne. (G54 lacks the passage so agreeing with Ezr.), and 67 pr.’ tunics. 
Ezr. 
Esp. 


The longer text is very systematic: the gifts come from three sources, 
the governor, the chief, and the people, while in Ezr. they are all cred- 
ited to the chiefs. The table makes this clear: 
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GOLD SILVER ROBES BOWLS 
Ne. Governor 1,000 [5]30* 50 
(G 30 G 33) 
Chiefs 20,000 2,200 
People —_ 20,000 2,000 67 
Total 41,000 4,200 07 
(100 in GY) 
Ezr. 61,000 5,000 100 
Esd. T,000 5,000 100 


Nowhere in this section do we find so great 2 discrepancy. Ne. 
contains two statements which are lacking in Ezr.: (1) 30 of the pr.’ 
garments were given by the Tirshatha and the others by “‘the rest of 
the people,” and (2) the chiefs and the people each gave 20,000 darics 
of gold. In Ezr. these contributions were expressly given for the re- 
building of the temple, which in Esd. was the result of a vow made 
after their arrival in Jerus., a statement irreconcilable with Hg. Ne. 
has not a word about the rebuilding of the temple, saying simply that 
the offerings were “for the work,” and that they were paid into a 
treasury. Each text conforms to its setting, as Ezr. precedes the 
temple-building while in Ne. we are getting close to the promulgation 
of the law by Ezra. 

Ne. bears unmistakable signs of a composite origin, for we have the 
unusual n)3N7 .wN7 N¥pn) (Dn. 12 being the only parallel) in one place, 
v. ®, and maxn warn) as Ezr. in another, v. 7; in v.% we have they 
gave for the work, in v.% they gave to the treasury of the work, and again 
he gave to the treasury, v.*°, We find mia snw, v. 7, directly followed by 
x29 "nw, v.71. We notice further that the passage is very disjointed. 
The first statement, “some of the heads of the fathers gave for the 
work,” v.§%, is suspended without any conclusion, but it is repeated 
in v. 7 with a suitable continuation. 

In Ezr. we find the clause about the purpose of the contributions 
pushed in between the subj. and the vb.: “and some of the heads of the 
fathers [when they came to the house of Yahweh which is in Jerus. 
made free-will offerings for the house of God to place it upon its site 
according to their ability] gave to the treasury of the work.’’ In Ne. 
the subj. and vb. are directly joined, as they must be; therefore we 
may pronounce positively that the bracketed passage is an interpola- 
tion, inserted by the Chr. to make the statement agree with its context, 
and a part of the preparation for the rebuilding of the temple. The 
whole c. is therefore unquestionably later than the time of Zer. 

The text of Ne. has manifestly been edited to conform to Ezr., and 
yet it bears traces of greater originality. Mey. prefers it as it stands, 


*@G has 30, and as the s00 follows the 30 in the text, it is.an obvious error. 
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an evidence of the insufficiency of the text criticism upon which con- 
clusions have been drawn (Ené.14 f.). It is difficult to think that an 
editor would have systematically distributed the gifts among the three 
classes, the governor, the chiefs, and the rest of the people. If we 
eliminate the part that is common and two prob. glosses we get a sur- 
prisingly good text: and some of the heads of the fathers gave for the work 
[the Tirshatha gave into the treasury] 1,000 gold darics, 50 bowls, [5]30 
pr. tunics. And the rest of the people gave 20,000 gold darics, 2,000 sil- 
ver mine, and 67 pr.’ tunics. When the passage from Ezr. was pushed 
in, the clause bracketed was added of necessity. © evidently has some 
clew to the mystery when it rd. “to Neh.” The figures are, of course, 
too large, but we cannot rely upon the text, and they are doubtless 
greatly exaggerated. 

The character of the gifts and the work indicate a date later than 
515. The time of Ezra is, on the whole, most suitable. Under his 
rule gifts for the temple would be sought diligently, and from the great- 
ness of his influence prob. large sums would be obtained. 


EZR. 2-43, THE HEBREW STORY OF THE REBUILDING OF 
THE TEMPLE. 


A section recovered.—In MT. the period of Cy. and Shes. ends with 
c.1; for c. 2 is mostly a mere table of names, and has nothing to do 
with that period; while c. 3 brings us to the time of Zer. and Dar. 
Moreover, c. 3 begins 7m medias res, “when the 7th month approached.” 
In the original story some year must have been indicated. Then Zer., 
the builder of the temple, appears as leader without a word of intr. 
In Esd. we have quite a different story. There is a long narrative, 
3-58, to which there is nothing correspondent in MT. Here we have 
the tale of the Three Youths, contesting in wisdom before Dar., the 
victory of one who proves to be Zer., the promise of King Dar. to give 
him whatever he asks, the reminder of his vow to restore the vessels 
and to rebuild the city, and a liberal permit from the king to under- 
take these things, with a brief list of those who availed themselves of 
this privilege. 

Torrey has made the brilliant suggestion that we have imbedded in 
this story, a fragment of the Chr.’s original narrative (ES.% #. 115 f.), 
Torrey believes that the story of the Three Youths ends at 4#, that 
443-478. 87-61 are interpolations, so that the recovered narrative consists 
of 47-56 462-56, Torrey has painstakingly retranslated the passage 
into Heb. and appended an English translation. But this acute scholar 
has by no means let the text stand, for he transfers the narrative bodily 
from the reign of Dar. to that of Cy., so that the passage becomes the 
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sequel to c. 1 and the hero is Shes., though Zer. is named in 5°. This 
event is placed in the 2d year of Cy., and so in 31 we are dealing with 
the 7th month of that year. 

There are two difficulties in accepting this date. In our text, esp. 
in the better version of Esd., there is a statement that Shes. and a com- 
pany went from Bab. to Jerus., taking the temple vessels with them. 
This whole passage would be a mere amplification of that statement. 
A more serious difficulty is found in the fact, as shown in intr., that 
c. 3 does belong to the time of Dar. I believe, therefore, that Torrey’s 
main premise is correct and that we have here a genuine section of the 
OT.; but it has nothing to do with c. 1, though it is a necessary intr. 
toc. 3. In some way Zer., who is here given Davidic lineage, had won 
the favour of Dar., and so received authority to carry out the decree of 
Cy., which according to Esd. 4 he had already vowed to do. The 
date given is exactly what we need, agreeing with 4%. 

A suitable intr. of so conspicuous a figure as Zer. is too valuable to 
ignore. Therefore it seems wise to give a part of the Esd. story, fol- 
lowing in a measure Torrey’s translation (ES.1 -) 

C. 4. (47) Then King Dar.@ arose and wrote(®) letters for him to all 
the satraps and governors and captains and deputies to the effect that 
they should help along him and all with him who were going up to build 
Jerus.© (48) And Dar.“ wrote letters to all the governors in the 
province Beyond the River and to those in Lebanon to bring cedar 
timbers from Lebanon to Jerus. so that they might build the city with 
them.() (49) And he wrote concerning freedom for all Jews who 
went up from his kingdom to Judah, that no ruler, deputy, governor, 
or satrap should enter their doors, (50) and that all the country which 
they possessed should be free from tribute; and that the Edomites(® 
should give up the villages which they had wrested from the Judeans. 
(51) And for the building of the temple twenty talents of silver(” should 
be paid annually until it was built; (52) and for offering daily upon the 
altar whole burnt sacrifices, as they had commandment to offer them, 
other ten talents annually. (53) And freedom should be given to all 
who had come from Bab. to build the city and to their children and to 
all the pr. . . . (57) And Dar.) sent away all the vessels which Cy. had 
brought out from Bab.; and everything which Cy. had said should be 
done, he commanded to be done, and to be sent to Jerus. (58) And 
when the youth came out [from the royal presence] he lifted his face 
to heaven in the direction of Jerus. and praised the king of heaven.... 
(6r) And Zer. took the letters and(*) went out and came to Bab. and 
told everything to his brethren. (62) And they praised the God of 
their fathers, because he had given them release and relief (63) to go 
up and build Jerus. and the temple that is called by his name. And 
for some days they kept a feast with musical instruments, drums, 
and cymbals, and all their brethren danced) and rejoiced. C. 5. (1) 
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Afterward heads of the fathers by tribes were chosen to go up, with 
their wives and sons and daughters and their men-servants and maid- 
servants and their cattle. (2) And Dar. sent with them a thousand“) 
horsemen to bring them safely to Jerus. (3) And they made( .. . 
for them to go up with them. (4) And these are the names of the 
men who went up acc. to their families by tribes by their divisions; 
(5) the pr., the sons of Phineas the sons of Aaron, Jes. the son of 
Josedek the son of Saraios. Then arose(%) Zer. the son of Shealtiel of 
the house of David, of the family of Phares, of the tribe of Judah, (6) 
who spoke wise words to Dar. the king of Pers. in the 2d year of his 
reign, in the month Nisan the 1st month. 


Notes. 1. Torrey substitutes Cy. for Dar. to agree with his theory 
of the chronology; but the evidence in favour of the text seems to me 
convincing. 

2. “Arose and wrote” is a good evidence of a Heb. or Aram. origi- 
nal. It is true that a Jew might use the Hebraism, even if composing 
in Gk. 

3. The document bears evidence of a composite character, as we 
find references here to building the city as well as the temple. The 
temple rather than the city is meant in v. 48, as that was the purpose of 
the cedar timbers (cf. 37). 

4. The name is found in © here and in v. *’, and is correct. 

5. After 3 Esd. cum eis. The antecedent is cedar timbers. The 
whole construction is improved by this slight correction. 

6. ® has Chaldeans, but all other texts Edomites. This is the 
earliest mention of the Edomite aggression upon Judah, and may be 
the occasion of some of the many fierce prophecies against this people. 

7. “Of silver” is found only in ©, but it is prob. right; at all events 
silver is more prob. than gold. 

8. See note 5. 

9. The name is found only in ©, but is right. 

to. The text is sadly confused, and I have attempted to restore 
order out of chaos by transposing a clause from 5?!-. Torrey tries to 
straighten the matter out by a smaller transposition and rendering: 
“Cand all their brethren, playing upon musical instruments, drums, and 
- cymbals, sent them on their way as they went up,” that is, the Jews 
who remained played music as the caravan proceeded on its way. This 
rendering seems to me to require some straining of the text. 

tz. This number is doubtless an exaggeration, though some escort 
would be prob. Neh. had such a guard (2°), and Ezra implies that his 
dispensing with an escort was unusual (8). 

12. I do not understand this passage. It seems-clear that some- 
thing is omitted from the text, as I think it is a direct sequel to the 
provision of the guard. 
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13. Seeing 0p") in the meaningless name Iwaxew, seems to me one 
of Torrey’s most brilliant suggestions. 

Vv.‘ presents a serious puzzle. The passage begins with an intr. 
to a list of names such as begins in v. ’, but the only names which occur 
here are those of the leaders Jes. and Zer. The passage as a whole is 
senseless as it stands, note esp. v. 5 after v.4. If we place Torrey’s 
discovered 09°) before Jes. we have an amplified parall. Ezr. 3%. It 
certainly improves the text greatly to substitute this clause for the 
briefer statement in Ezr. 32, then v.‘ 5 serves as a heading for the 
genealogical list which follows. The added information about Zer. 
fits into the building story admirably. Moreover, the account of the 
migration in vv. 1-* paves the way for the statement of the settlement 
in the province in Ezr. 2”, cf. Ezr. 37. 


The dates in the section 27-43 are somewhat hard to reconcile. In 
the first place, ‘‘seventh” month in 31 is an error which got into our 
text from the excerpted passage from Ne. The reconstructed text of 
3? fixes the 1st month of the 2d year of Dar. as the date of building the 
altar, and so of the assembly described in 31. In the same year in the 
6th month, as the text should be (cf. on 3%"), the foundation of the 
temple was laid. We thus have a consistent scheme, although the 
events described by this passage cover a much larger period than the 
text suggests. The date is recorded for the beginning but not for the 
ending. 


2” Ne. 7”= Esd. 5°. The settlement of the returned 
exiles in Judah.—We require the help of Esd. to get good 
sense out of this verse, which by the omission or substitution 
of one or two words is sadly confused. The original was: And 
the priests and the Levites and the singers and the porters and 
some of the people were living in Jerusalem and all Israel [were 
living] in their villages. The passage then becomes of great 
value in bearing witness to the conditions before the building 
of the temple. The temple officers naturally clung to the holy 
city, while all Israel (in contrast with the temple officers) sought - 
a refuge and a livelihood in the towns of the province, for Jeru- 
salem was a desolation and offered no means of procuring a 
living. 

3°* = Esd. 543, The building of the altar—1. When 
the seventh month was come]. This is the original date in Ne., 
but this assembly is fixed in the first month. The year is the 
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second of Darius (Hg. 1"), not of the return under Cyrus.— 
The sons of Israel were in cities]. These words have no place 
here. Esd. has a fitting connection rendering, the sons of Israel 
being each occupied in his own affairs, meaning that when the 
assembly was called all the people were scattered over the 
country working for their bread. The words are probably 
accidentally repeated from the preceding verse.—The people]. 
Read with Ne. all the people ;—as one man]. This may mean all 
together, or as Esd. with one accord, for a common purpose;— 
unto Jerusalem]. Ne. has a fuller text, unto the broad place 
which is before the water gate, to which G" prefixes Jerusalem. 
Esd. brings the assembly to the temple: unio the broad place of 
the first porch towards the east. (The simpler text of Ezr. is 
preferable here.) But the temple was not yet built. 


At this point the deuterograph ends, each narrative now going its 
own way, Ezr. to the temple-building, and Ne. to the reading of the 
law. 


2. Joshua] (or Jeshua) is named the high priest, or the great 
priest. It is the same person mentioned in 2?, and he was a 
prominent figure in the temple-building and the restoration of 
the cult. 


He is the first high priest in the list going down to the time of 
Alexander the Great (Ne. 12" #-). Jes. is named first here, but in 2? 
38 43 52 Ne. 12! and throughout Hg., Zer. stands first. It is interesting 
to note that in Hg. Zer. is evidently the more important of the two 
(v. esp. 271-8), while in Zc. he is only mentioned in 4° as the builder 
of the temple. Zer. is never given a title in Zc., while Hg. four times 
calls him “the governor of Judah.” Zc. again never names his father, 
as Hg. does, though Zc. calls Jes. the son of Jehozadak. Jes. here 
comes before us for the first time in action. We know nothing about 
his forebears except the name of his father. He joined Zer. in a com- 
pany returning from Bab. (2? Ne. 12"), and it may have been the second 
large company. At all events, it was later than the return under Shes. 


And his brethren the priests]. Joshua is here put as one of the 
priests, while the contemporary Haggai calls him high priest. 
The Chronicler has not exalted the priesthood as much as we 
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should expect according to those who credit that worthy with 
the production of the larger part of these books.—And they 
built the altar|.* So David built the altar on the temple moun- 
tain long before the temple was erected (2 S. 24°). The pur- 
pose for which the altar was built is to offer sacrifices upon it}. 
The altar could be built in a very short time, and so the relig- 
ious exercises could begin without waiting for the temple, which 
it would take long to build—The law of Moses] probably refers 
only to Dt. here, not to the priest code, nor to the complete 
Pentateuch. Dt. was attributed to Moses, and it makes abun- 
dant provision for the one altar and the sacrifices upon it.— 
Man of God| is a term applied to Moses, Dt. 33' Jos. 14° Ch. 
2314 2 Ch. 30%; to an angel, Ju. 13°; to Samuel, 1 S. 9°; to Elijah, 
t K. 1738; to Elisha, 2 K:47; to David, 2 Chie*/Ne. 12, 
it is therefore a prophetic title. In the NT. it is applied to 
Timothy, the disciple of Paul, 1 Tim. 64 2 Tim. 31”. 


3. This v. has been a sore puzzle to the interpreters. Sense cannot 
be extorted from the text as it stands. ARV. renders “and they set 
the altar upon its base; for fear was upon them because of the peoples 
of the countries, and they offered burnt-offerings thereon unto Jeho- 
vah, even burnt-offerings morning and evening.’’ But in the critical 
part the Heb. runs, for in fear against them from the peoples of the lands. 
Much stress is laid upon the longer text in Esd. 5°: And ceriain men 
gathered unto them out of the other nations of the land, and they erected 
the altar upon its own place, because all the nations of the land were at 
enmity with them, and oppressed them; and they offered sacrifices accord- 
ing to the time, and burnt-offerings to the Lord both morning and evening 
(RV.). Various reconstructions of the text have been made on the 
basis of this evidence, but it really confuses matters worse than ever; 
for the hostile peoples here become the altar-builders; and “the peoples 
of the land” is unnecessarily repeated. Moreover, while the state- 
ments are amplified, there is nothing new exc. the hostile assembling 
of the enemy. Torrey tried a modification and rendered his emended 
text: “And some of the peoples of the land gathered themselves to- 
gether against them; and when they perceived that they were come 
with hostile purpose, they withstood them, and built the altar in its 
place,” etc. (Comp."). The point is, therefore, that the returned Israel- 
ites succeeded in building the altar in spite of the hostility of their 


* Jos. quotes Hecateus’s statement that the altar was 20 cubits square and to cubits high 
(Smith, Jer. ii,*8). 
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neighbours. This emendation I formerly accepted (SBOT.); but it 
does not touch the real difficulties, which are two: (rt) The altar was 
already built, v.?; no one has attempted to explain the repetition of the 
altar-building; the words are slightly different in Heb., it is true, 12 
for 112, but the meaning is exactly the same. (2) There is great dif- 
ficulty in bringing in at this point the terror of the neighbours. In 
c. 4 these people come with a sincere and friendly proposition to join 
the Jews in rebuilding the temple. So forcible is this objection that 
following Ew. various attempts have been made to show that the 
passage means that these other peoples were in fear of the Jews, or of 
their God. To say nothing of the impossibility of extracting this 
mng. from any text whatever, the Jews were scarcely in a position to 
inspire much terror among the neighbouring peoples. 

There is one text of Esd. (Cod.®) which curiously has either been 
overlooked or misunderstood. And this text is on the whole the best 
Gk. version we have. Correcting this text on the basis of the corre- 
sponding passage of the same version in Ezr. and making other slight 
modifications, we get this striking result: for there were gathered unto 
them some from other nations of the land; and they were well disposed 
towards the altar, and they aided them, and they offered sacrifices at the 
proper season and burnt-offerings to Yahweh morning and evening. Zc.’s 
vision (8°) was based on past history. The other peoples in Pales- 
tine came forward and helped the feeble Jews in the rebuilding of the 
altar, and thus we can understand their coming forward at a later 
period (c. 4) to render similar assistance in the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple. As thus understood the fatal objections to our present text and 
all the reconstructions are removed, and we have a most welcome 
light on the early relation of the Jews to their neighbours. One result 
of the right understanding of the passage is indubitable evidence that 
we have here a good historical source. The Chr. has worked over the 
material until its sense was lost. But the evidence is important as 
showing that he had something to go on in this part of his story. On 
the oft-recurring “peoples of the land,” v. on 44. 


4, And they kept the Feast of Booths]. ‘Booths’ is better 
than “tabernacles”’ of our versions. The latter term comes from 
G through U, tabernaculum, which means tent. The booth was 
made of branches from the trees (Lv. 23”). 


This feast was of Canaanite origin, as it was observed by the Shech- 
emites (Ju.927). In the earliest law, the code of the covenant, it is called 
the feast of the harvest, and it is to be kept at the end of the year (Ex. 
23"). Dt. prescribes seven days for the festival, but leaves the date 
as in the earlier code, making the important addition that the festival 
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was to be kept at Jerus. In P we find the date fixed as the 15th day 
of the 7th month, the time is lengthened to eight days, and the whole 
character of the festival is changed. The joyful harvest feast becomes 
a solemn assembly for the offering of sacrifices to Yahweh (Lv. 2334-44 
Nu. 2912-4), 


As it is written]. Esd. adds in the law. The rest of the verse, 
as Esd. shows, consists mostly of the Chronicler’s amplification of 
a simple statement to make it harmonise with the feast as it 
was observed in his own time. There is no ground for the con- 
tention that the festival was kept in accordance with P (Chap- 
man, DB. iv,**). The original said no more than that sac- 
rifices were offered according to the custom (not “ordinance,” 
as RV.). Sacrifices were offered at this feast in pre-exilic days 
(1 K. 8? 12%2).—As the duty of every day required; literally, the re- 
quirement of each day in its day|. This is a gloss to make this 
celebration agree with Nu. 29!-“, where detailed offerings are 
prescribed for each of the eight days. The Chronicler, how- 
ever, happily overlooked the fact that the text he worked over 
so carefully had not stated that the feast was observed on the 
15th day, and there is nothing to guarantee that it was kept in 
the 7th month. Kosters regards the whole verse as an interpo- 
lation (Wied.®). 5. And afterwards the continual burnt-offering]. 
This rule is first found in P (Ex. 29% *-), Two yearling lambs 
were offered, one in the morning, the other at evening. It 
is the sacrifice called in v.* the offerings of the morning and 
evening, and like that is due to the Chronicler—And for the 
new moons] 1. €., offerings for the feasts of the New Moon. This 
was an ancient festival, as we know from its observance by 
the prophets (cf. S. 20% 2 K. 4”). On that day no business 
was transacted (Am. 8°). In the law it finds place only in P, 
where there are abundant regulations (Ex. 40? !7 Nu. ro 281-15 
29°).—And for all the holy seasons of Vahweh|. The list of these 
is given in Lv. 23, Sabbath, Passover, Weeks, Trumpets, Atone- 
ment, Booths. The Sabbath and the New Moon were early 
festivals (2 K. 4 Am. 85), To these are added “the sacred 
seasons”’ in Is. 14 as the general name for feasts other than New 
Moon and Sabbath. The passage, therefore, is in harmony 
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with pre-exilic usage. 5°-6. And of every one that willingly 
offered a free-will offering unto Yahweh. In % this passage is 
without antecedent or consequent. As it stands we should 
have to translate and for every one, etc., a manifest absurdity. 
We get good sense by connecting with the following verse as 
in Esd., And every one who made a vow to Yahweh, from the new 
moon of the first month, he began to offer sacrifices to God. Vows 
had been made by the people, as for a safe journey back to 
Judah, for a prosperous year, but there had been no opportu- 
nity to pay these vows until the altar was set up. Now it was 
possible to discharge these obligations. That is, we have here 
underneath the confusion of the Chronicler a clear trace of the 
re-establishment of the religious life of the community, though 
on rather simple lines. 


The events described cover a period of several months, from the 
7th month of one year to the early part of the year following. As 
v.® stands in Heb. it is a restrospective statement. The people began 
the routine of the regular offerings on the rst day of the 7th month. 
As that statement requires us to suppose that the assembly gathered, 
the altar was rebuilt, and offerings made all on one day, it is manifest 
that the chron. scheme is impracticable. 

70. A comparison of the three texts is enlightening here: 


Ne. And the pr. and the Lev. 
Ezr. And the pr. and the Lev. and some of the people 
Esp. And the pr. and the Lev. and some of the people 


Ne. and the porters and the singers and some of the 
Eze. and the singers and the porters 
Esp. were living in Jerus. and in the country, but the 


Ne. people and the Neth. and all Israel were living 
Eze. and the Neth. 
Esp. singers and the porters and all Israel in 


Ne. in their cities 
Eze. in their cities, and all Israel in their cities 
Esp. their villages. 


The Heb. texts are both impossible. Sense could be secured by 
omitting oyn-}m1, but then the statement would be pointless, as all the 
people would abide in the same place. If we turn to Esd. and per- 
ceive that xat ti xe¢ is a gl., prob. inserted from # 973 (3 Esd. has 
region in both places), we get excellent sense and the very statement 


Il 
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necessary, as this v. goes back to Esd. 51-6, and describes the first step 
after reaching Judah. The pr. the Lev. and a few of the people set- 
tled in Jerus.; the singers and the porters and the rest of Israel turned 
to the more promising life in and around the country villages. But 
it is not necessary to depart so far from MT. In Ne. v. ” we note that 
omy3 is not repeated. If we substitute the necessary obwiaya for 
pn) we have a good text, and exc. for the transposition of singers 
and porters exactly what we have in Esd. 

III. 1. ya] is used nowhere else of the coming of time; but as the 
Hiph. has this meaning we should prob. point ya») as Is. 67 apa] Ne. 
omnya, so G év xbAcotv adtmyv. The phrase “the sons of Israel were 
in their villages” is of peculiar difficulty here, as the passage is un- 
doubtedly connected closely with 27° and the repetition is awkward. 
We might connect 27 closely with Esd. 51° and presuppose a full 
break in a paragraph, or supply a word, the sons of Israel being still in 
their villages, 7. e., up to the 7th month the people had not come to 
Jerus. Esd., however, offers an alternative; in that text (54°) we find xat 
dvtwy tav vidy "IcednA éxcotou gv tots tdtorc. So 3 Esd., cumague essent 
filii Israel unusquisque in suis rebus, the sons of Israel each being occu- 
pied with his own affairs, i. e., with the gaining of a livelihood. This 
gives a satisfactory sense, and we must either adopt this reading, or 
suppose the clause to be an accidental repetition from 27. As the 
subj. of “gathered” is expressed, and as this clause really breaks the 
connection of the 7th month and the assembling of the people, the 
latter is preferable. In a ms. of G (in Ne.) the coming of the 7th 
month follows the statement that the sons of Israel were in their cities. 
—2. op] is sg., but following vb. is pl. The first vb. is sg. on account 
of close connection with yw»—aar] is a Bab. name (2. my note in 
Poly. Bib. Ezr—Neh.*). Some, indeed, make it Heb. baayyn, “begotten 
in Bab.” But it is now generally explained as ziru Babili, “seed of 
Bab.” (Mey. Ent.’, Sieg. on 22). In our sources and in Hg. he is called 
the son of Shealtiel, but in 1 Ch. 31°, son of Pedaiah the grandson of 
King Jehoiakim. But Pedaiah had several brothers, among whom 
we find Shenazar (= Shes., v. s. on 18) and Shealtiel, the latter being 
Zer.’s uncle. Either the Chr. has confused the names, or Zer. was 
brought up by his uncle and thus became known as his son.—s»nbww]. 
In Hg. 12-4 22'")v, G LadaGendr (“I have asked of God”).—vnxy] 
is difficult; G® lacks part of the v.,i.e., the pr. and Zer. the son of 
Shealtiel and his brethren, but a copyist has jumped over the words 
on account of the repeated &3eAgof. The word can only be used here 
in a general sense of the laity. In our books it has much the same mng. 
as Aram. m2 “associates,” men of the same class.—n71n] meant in 
the earlier literature the oral word of Yahweh, esp. by the mouth of 


the prophet; it is there almost equiv. to teaching; here it has the later 
sense of the written law, 
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3. Rarely have we so much to choose from in determining a text, 
both from ancient Vrss. and from modern conjecture. All agree that 
MT. is impossible and there agreement ends. The basis of most efforts 
at restoration is Esd.- (5%), here rendered into Heb. for easy com- 
parison with MT. 
vayn>3 (72) omby ADA 1d NID Sy Mama Wd") PANT spy omby wap 

eaapdr pad imby1 mad mbyr wyrna ovat ondy7 aby pin para 

The underlined and the bracketed parts represent MT.; it appears 
thus that Esd. contains all of MT. with one significant additional 
clause at the beginning. This is virtually the text accepted by Guthe, 
but instead of, clearing up the difficulty it only adds to the confusion. 
Torrey worked on somewhat freer lines, with this result, so far as it dif- 
fers from the above: 1293) InN DAdy FINI 19134 (Comp.2). Torrey 
is obliged to translate his text with much freedom. Haupt says forcibly 
that on this reconstruction we should rd. o~by mana wa (SBOT.”). 
Various slight modifications have been proposed. Ryle omits prep. 
D before ‘ny and so gets: ‘“‘for the people of the countries were a terror 
to them.” Van Hoonacker regards 723 as an Aram. word: “they 
established the altar upon its bases; for a bamah was found above, 
erected by the care of the peoples of the land” (Restaur.4). In jus- 
tification he says: “The cult had not been suppressed, but the altar 
where it had been celebrated was a sacrilegious altar.’ Zillessen 
proposed pana *nya ands now 12 (ZAW. 1904,%4), but this lacks any 
textual support. 

The attempts to reconstruct the text on the basis of Esd. all work 
on the easier text of ©} When we turn to ® we note some significant 
variations. That text runs: xat émiouvnyOnoav abtotc éx tév &AwY 
2Ovav tHS YHs xat xatweldOycav éxi tb Ouctacthprov ext tod toxov 
aitay: Ste év 2y8og Hoav attoic xaticxucav abtots mdhvta ta eOvy ta 
éxt ths yns* xat dvégepov Ouctas nxat& thy xarpdv xat dhoxautmmata 
xuely to ToWtvdy xal Td SetAtvév. This should be rendered somewhat 
differently from the prevalent translations, thus: And there were gathered 
to them some from all the other peoples of the land, and they were favorably 
disposed towards the altar [upon its place, for they were at enmity with 
them] so that all the peoples which were in the country helped them and 
they offered sacrifices according to the season, and burnt-offerings to Yahweh 
morning and evening. At the start adtote represents omy in the sense 
of ombx, so that the gathering is friendly not hostile (cf. Esd. 95). 
From this text we cannot extort “they erected the altar on its base.” 
The vb. xatwe8hOnoav represents 1% in Mi. 7? Ps. 1198 Pr. 27 9 14", 
and followed by éxf must be rendered as above. Xatisyucav might 
mean overpowered, but followed by acc. we find it standing for ry in 
t Ch. 15% 2 Ch. 14%, Putting into Heb. the parts not in brackets we 
have: port ony b> ory nama $x yey DoanNT PANT yy omdN Wap 

sayy apao mah mdyr nya ana dyn 
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To demonstrate in the usual way how this grew out of our present 
text by slight changes here and there is beyond the critic’s art; but to 
show how this statement was reduced to the confusion we now have is 
not so hard. The idea that the altar was built with the aid of the 
peoples in Palestine was intolerable to the people who had drunk deeply 
of the spirit of Ezra. By a few strokes of the pen that friendly aid 
has been changed to a fear. The text of Esd. has been corrected from 
MT. by putting in the new parts, but where they make no sense. L has 
worked over the passage and made it intelligible but entirely wrong. 
Tt is possible to put the substance of the passage in still closer con- 
formity to MT.: yy ory) narpan-bx wr nsaNA onyD omby mpm ww 1D. 
We might go a little further in our reconstructioa, reading Kt. byny 
(supported by 684). Connecting then with v.? we get this clear sense: 
And Jes... . got ready and they built the altar of the God of Israel to 
offer burnt-offerings upon it .. . for there were gathered unto them some of 
the peoples of the lands, and they were well disposed towards the altar, and 
they helped them, and he [Jes.] offered upon it, etc. Comparing emended 
text (1) with MT. (2) we have: 

smb mdy wy dy omby maroa aw msann onyn omy ana wa 
emiayd mdy wy Sys) yarn Sy maroa ao) misaaa nyo omby = ADNa 1D @ 

This reconstruction is as near to the original as practicable to pre- 
serve the sense. The changes are not very great after the clauses are 
transposed. The rest of v., “offerings morning and evening,” is a 
later gl.; for the original writer would not have repeated mby. More- 
over, this passage describes the first offering made upon the newly 
erected altar, whereas our text betrays the later point of view in bring- 
ing in the regular establishment. The daily offering is described in v. 4. 

4. roy]. So we should rd. with all texts of @; Esd. lacks 7pp3 
and wy3on35. © further lacks 52 ov, having only vowna nby. Since 
“offerings” lacks a governing vb. it may be that the whole clause was 
lacking in the original text. At all events, the clumsy hand of the Chr. 
is apparent in the glosses.—5. mbj]. With G rd. pl. asin v. 4—mnaw] 
a word added in Esd. 5%. The Chr. is fond of combining sabbaths, 
new moons, and holy seasons (1 Ch. 2331 2 Ch. 2? 8" 313 Ne. 10%, so Ez. 
4517).—nm] is lacking in G®4,. It is better to om. the redundant 
owapon. Elsw. we find mm yn, Lv. 23 (4t.) 2 Ch. 23, or opin alone. 
—vnn] is added by the Chr. to bring the passage up to date. The 
intr. of this word has made the passage quite ungrammatical, requiring 
the addition of “offerings” as in RV. As so often happens, Esd. pre- 
serves both the original and the substitution —na72 273007 5ay] Esd. 552 
xat Scat ebEaveo ebyhy = a2 N~S>) a far better text.—v-nd tnx ova 
awn] Esd. &xd ths vouunvias tod medtou unvéc (AL &B36u0u) = wAInD 
snxn wn}, a correction by the Chr. to agree with the idea of v.1 that 
all these things happened in the 7th month. But as he has here the 
ist day of that month, his chronology is impossible. 
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6>-43 is a pretty complete parallel to the Aram. story of the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, c. 5,6. We have in both places the actual building, 
the appearance of the neighbouring peoples, and the dedication. The 
greatest divergence is in connection with the foreigners, for in one case 
the neighbours came with an offer of assistance, while in the other they 
came for investigation. There is a striking parallel in the fact that in 
both cases the Jews appealed to the edict of Cy. (43 51). The recon- 
structed text shows that the original was a true parallel. But the Chr. 
made sad havoc of his sources. He had a conviction, which may have 
been based on a tradition explaining the long delay in the restoration 
of the temple, that the interference of the enemy was effective for sev- 
eral years, and he has modified the sources accordingly. But such 
effective interference is unknown both in the contemporary prophets 
Hg. and Zc., and in the Aram. account, for 5* is surely a gl. by the Chr., 
since it would be strange for interference to begin after the work had 
gone on for fifteen years, and according to 5? they began to build the 
house of God. 

As the Chr.’s editing is so conspicuous throughout, it is evident that 
before his time there was a Heb. account of the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple. The Chr. could not be author and editor too, esp. since the ed- 
itor changed the whole significance of the story. The recognition of 
the original character of the passage disposes of Kost.’s assertion that 
vv. §-3 are unhistorical. 


6°-10°. The temple is rebuilt—6°. Now the temple of 
Yahweh was not yet begun]. This begins a new section, yet 
EV*. separate from preceding only by a colon. The awkward 
paraphrase in our Vrss.—‘‘ the foundation of the temple of Je- 
hovah was not yet laid’”—is unnecessary. The words describe 
the condition at the time indicated in vv. 1°, and they lead us 
to expect another step, and we are not disappointed.—7. And 
they paid money to the quarrymen and stonecutters}. G" reads, 
he paid, 7. e., Zerubbabel. The workmen named here are not 
masons and carpenters as EV*., but the two classes of stone- 
workers: those who did the wood-work are named further on. 
These were men working in the quarries near the temple site, 
perhaps in the ruin-heaps of the old temple, and were paid 
wages.—And food and drink and oil to the Sidonians and to the 
Tyrians]. These were not paid in cash, but in subsistence. Ac- 
cording to 2 Ch. 2° Solomon agreed to give to the Phcenician car- 
penters who prepared the timber for the first temple wheat, bar- 
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ley, wine, and oil; but in 1 K. 5?° only wheat and oil are named. 
The present builders are following the modus operandi of their 
famous predecessor, or this account is coloured by the Chroni- 
cler’s version of the early event. The Phoenicians were famous 
for dressing timber (1 K. 5%°).—To bring cedar timbers from the 
Lebanon unto the sea at Joppa). This follows closely the Chron- 
icler’s story also (2 Ch. 2!°). In 1 K. 5% the place where the 
timbers were delivered is not mentioned. Joppa is on the coast 
north-west of Jerusalem and is the natural port of entry. The 
Phcenicians were to bring the timbers down the coast, the Jews 
naturally being inexpert in that kind of service. Hg. probably 
refers to Lebanon in 18 (Mitchell, 77 Joc.). Marti thinks refer- 
ence to the hills of Judah (Dodekapr.).—According to the per- 
mit of Cyrus, king of Persia, in their favor]. Wappily para- 
phrased in Mf: ‘‘as Cyrus . . . had directed them.”” This would 
naturally imply that the grant of Cyrus referred to the securing 
of timber from the Lebanon, and royal sanction would be neces- 
sary, as that range was now under the control of Persia. 


In the decree of 12-4 nothing is said of timber, but in 64 this material 
is named, though only in connection with the specifications for build- 
ing. Therefore we are driven to a freer interpretation: Cy. authorised 
the construction of the temple, and that warrant carries with it by 
implication the right to procure the materials wherever they may be 
found. The implication is that we are still in the reign of Cy., though 
the words will permit a later date. The phrase may be a note by the 
Chr. to support his theory that these events fell in the reign of Cy. But 
it is permissible to suppose that the terms of Cy.’s decree would hold 
in the time of Dar. Another possibility is that the Chr. substituted 
Cy. for Dar. for the latter gave such a decree (cf. Esd. 448 and note at 
beginning of this c.). Therefore we need not be disturbed by the state- 
ment that Cy. had not authority to give such a permit because Cam- 
byses was the first to control the west country (Justi, Gesch. Iran.*4). 


8-10°. The text in part is scarcely intelligible; it runs (8) 
And in the 2d year of their coming to the house of God at 
Jerusalem, in the 2d month, Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel and 
Jeshua the son of Jozadak and the rest of their brethren, the priests 
and the Levites, and all who had come from the captivity to Jerusa- 
lem began—and they appointed the Levites from twenty years old 
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and upward to superintend the work of the house of Yahweh. (9) 
And Jeshua, his sons and his brethren, Kadmiel and his sons the 
sons of Judah, stood up with one accord to superintend the work- 
men at the house of God, the sons of Henadad, their sons and their 
brethren the Levites. (10) And the builders began the temple of 
Yahweh. In this text we notice a sentence that is never fin- 
ished, v. 8; Zerubbabel e¢ a/. began something, but we are not. 
told what they began, or what the result was. We have two 
distinct statements about superintendence, in one place of the 
Levites, in the other of Jeshua. Finally we learn that the build- 
ers began or laid the foundations of the temple, but it goes no 
further. Esd. shows duplication after MT., but it contains 
three clear statements: (1) Zerubbabel eé al. laid the founda- 
tion of the temple in the 2d year of the return (or of Darius); 
(2) Jeshua and other Levites served as superintendents of the 
building (or as chief workmen); (3) the temple of Yahweh was 
building at this time, not merely the foundations, but the 
structure. So in 4! the Samaritans heard that the Jews were 
building a temple. Torrey sees that Esd. has the true reading 
(Comp.**), but he does not apparently recognise its full sig- 
nificance. 

The passage may be reconstructed with the help of Esd. so 
that it tells a surprising and clear story of the work on the tem- 
ple, advanced to completion, or certainly beyond anything sug- 
gested in MT. The revised text, which in its essential features 
is justified in the notes, is rendered thus: And in the 2d year 
of Darius, in the 6th month, Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel 
and Jeshua the son of Jozadak and their brethren, and the priests, 
the Levites, and all (others) who had come in from the captivity 
to Jerusalem began and laid the foundation of the house of God. 
On the 1st day of the 2d month of the 2d year of their coming 
to Judah and Jerusalem, then they appointed the Levites of twenty 
years and upward for the work on the house of Yahweh; then arose 
Jeshua and Bani and Ahijah and Kadmiel, the sons of Hodaviah 
and the sons of Henadad their sons and their brothers, all the Le- 
vites doing the work on the house of God, and the builders were 
erecting the temple of Yahweh. 
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Unto the house of God in v. *is a gl. of the Chr. showing his tendency 
to anachronism; the sequence to their coming is “to Jerus.” The im- 
portant date, the 2d year of Dar., is found in Esd. L and is doubtless 
correct. Virtually all interpreters have explained this note of time 
as being the 2d year of the return under Shes., 538 B.c. But neither 
Zer. nor Jes. was in that party, and it is cortats that the temple was 
not begun at that time. We have here further the important fact 
indirectly disclosed that there was a large migration to Judah in the 
1st year of the reign of Dar., a fact inferred from Esd. 51°. The dates 
are given with the particularity characteristic of the time, as in Hg., 
first by the king’s reign, and then by the sojourn in Jerus. That two 
dates were in the original is suggested by the separation of the year 
and month by several intervening words. The later law of P made 
thirty years (instead of the twenty years in text) the age for the Lev. 
to begin their holy service (Nu. 4°: **- % 35, but twenty-five years in 
8%). The Chr. has both thirty years (1 Ch. 23%) and twenty (#0. v. *4). 
The passage may be due to the Chr.’s efforts to make history conform 
to law. In regard to Jes. and Bani, no reconstruction of the hopeless 
confusion inspires much confidence. But as “their sons and their 
brethren” (v.*), are comprehensive, we may suspect that in the bewil- 
dering mass of sons and brothers preceding we have corrupted proper 
names. 

Erecting is a contribution from Esd., but in spite of its significance 
it has generally been ignored by commentators. Yet it might have 
been inferred from the fact that those who had seen the old temple 
were disappointed at the new one, v.¥. If nothing had been done 
but laying the foundation, such a comparison with the Solomonic tem- 
ple would have been impossible. It is true that the celebration (v. ") 
might have come after the foundations were laid, at least arguing from 
the modern ceremonious laying of corner-stones; but it would surely 
be more suitable at a time when the temple was well under way. The 
“builders” are identified with the Phoenicians (Berth. et al.), but that 
can scarcely be the case, for these were designated to prepare the ma- 
terials in the mountains, while the Jews themselves, or the hired work- 
men named in v.’, did the building. The term is comprehensive, and 
covers all who were engaged in the big task. 

A vexing problem is the work of the Lev. The term 73x5n does mean 
“worship” (v. on 28°), and Mey. seems to insist that jit has that sense 
throughout. But his contention ignores the use of the term in Hg. 1%, 
“they did the work on the house of Yahweh,” where “work” certainly 
refers to the building operations. If the meaning “worship” were in- 
sisted on, we should have to regard a large part of this passage as an 
addition by the Chr., who strove hard enough to make it fit his theory. 
There is no good reason though to doubt that the pr. and the Lev. did 
much of the building. Certain classes of skilled labourers were en- 
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gaged in cutting timber and stones (v.”). But there was a vast amount 
of labour which pr. could do as well as laymen. In Ne. 3, pr. took a 
conspicuous part in the rebuilding of the wall. But there the Chr. has 
tried to obscure the correct meaning (v. i. 3"); and he has presumably 
done the same thing here. 


6°. ban]. As. ekallu, “palace” or “temple,” prob. from Accadian 
e-gal, “big house.” In Heb. it means “palace” or, oftener, “temple.” 
As a rule, it stands alone for “temple,” and is equiv. to ny n°3, which 
G reads here ofxo¢ xuptov. Subj. precedes vb. to mark a circumstantial 
clause (Har. Syn. § 4°).—10] means “lay a foundation” in 1 K 531, but 
“repair” or “restore” in 2 Ch. 242! Is. 4428. The latter is completely 
parall. our passage: “saying to Jerus., thou shalt be rebuilt, and to the 
temple (reading as Kt. 5>:n5y) thou shalt be restored.” Laying the 
foundation as EV®. is not the idea of our passage; “begun” is the 
right sense, and that use is found, e. g., in Hg. 218 Zc. 49 89. Esd. ren- 
ders @xodéuyt0, “built.”—7. oan] means hewers. It signifies “stone- 
cutter” in 1 Ch. 22%, but that is a loose use. We find as obj. “copper” 
Dt. 89, “cisterns”’ Dt. 64 Ne. 925, “sepulchre” Is. 221, “‘wine-fat” Is. 
5% Ini K. 529 (EV. 515) an2 axn = “digging stone in the mountain”; 
so here the proper mng. is “quarrymen.”—o.wnn] = cutters of wood, 
metal, or stone, generally with a genitive to define exactly. In 1 
Ch. 2215 there is yy) jax warn, “cutters of stone and timber.” The 
proper mng. here is not “carpenters,” since those are named later, but 
“‘stonecutters,” those who dressed the quarried stone.—inw] Esd.® 555 
xkea% = ANDw, which might stand for whatever they pleased to ask. U 
cum gaudio. Esd. 5*§ adds after Lebanon to transport it by rafts, a 
reflection of the older story, 1 K. 5%°.—o'] Esd. Awéva and so to the 
harbor of Joppa—jvwr] a«.r. GBA éxrywenaty, yvauns’ (decree), Esd. 
to Tobctayua td yeapéy, “the written order.” UH decretum quod scriptum 
erat. This may represent 3n23 own (cf. Dn. 10%). The mng. of yw 
“permit” is established by the Vrss., the context and by the cog. 
languages. 

8-102. The textual problem in this passage is one of the most dif- 
ficult in even this perplexing book. We note first that ns3>, a favourite 
word of the Chr., is lacking in G® v. 8 and in G®4 v. °; as it is wanting in 
Esd.24, it may safely be discarded from the original. nN v.° is not 
found in G®4 and also should be omitted. But these minor details do 
not relieve the passage of its almost hopeless confusion. The Chr. 
might think that the establishment of Levitical duties was important 
enough for all the preliminary notice in v. *, but Zer. may have deemed 
the temple-building as a more vital matter. Esd. does make the work 
on the temple the prominent subj.; and his suggestion must be fol- 
lowed to extract order out of this chaos. The proposed text contains 
all that we have in Heb., but in a different order and with some addi- 
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tions and variations. Any reconstruction must aim at good sense, and 
make the passage a connecting link between v.7 and c. 4. Combining 
the two texts where necessary, the following is proposed: n2wm 73¥3) 
pba onan omnny prsy-7a prey Ssendaw-72 Saar ona wea wna wand 
mwa maw sewn wind ane ona onda macnn adwid sawan pwan-boy 
=nsa naxdo-by abyny maw oonwy yap andacne myopy oderdy aad oxrad 
pbn-$> oan p22 TIT 9999 AINA 122 Sxvospr ANN 9330 yw? Tp AAD 

cmv Soynens on220 23 odxn maa noxbpr wy 

"Ext Aapetou is from Esd. 5%, This year agrees with Hg. 11:—wwn] 
both MT. and @ in all texts rd. wn. I have ventured to substitute 
“sixth” from Hg. 11. It is not unlikely that the original author of 
this piece took his whole date from Hg., where we have: “in the 2d 
year of Dar. the king, in the 6th month, on the 1st day of the month.” 
—1n7] a peculiar and impossible use of this vb. in MT.., for it requires 
another dependent upon it. Esd. supplies the necessary sequence. A 
somewhat similar use is found in 2 Ch. 20” and Dt. 2%: “begin, pos- 
sess.” So here they began and laid the foundation, 7. e., laid the foun- 
dation as the first step.—Esd.?“ 555 has a longer list of Levitical work- 
men, adding to those in Heb. ot utot *Incod "Hyadeoty, unless this 
stands for 1935 133, which I suspect to be the case. There is also EiA:- 
aSouv (= yyy, “El judges”). It seems quite necessary to convert 
ynx) y22 into n. p., for the final “their sons and their brothers”’ refers 
comprehensively to all the names in the list.—33] occurs frequently in 
the Levitical lists—The double date is explicable on the ground that 
we have two stages of the work. In the 6th month of the 2d year of 
Dar. the work of rebuilding began by laying the foundations. In the 
6th month, the work not progressing fast enough, the pr. and Ley. were 
set to the task. 

To go back to our reconstructed text once more, it will be noted 
that the main difference between MT. and Esd. is the clause -n¥ 1D) 
ondxn ma. But MT. has /n-m2 in v. 8, where it does not belong, 
and it has 10» v. , where 12°) is required by the connection and by 
the Esd. text. I suspect that the required word is concealed in 0°337, 
where of ofxodéuor of Esd. may be a correction. MT. first suffered 
from dropping out a clause bodily, easily explained on account of the 
repeated date, then the text was further modified to make what was 
left as reasonable as possible. 

Even in this reconstruction there is evidence of the Chr.’s amplifica- 
tion. Hg. addressed the temple-builders as Zer. Jes. and “all.the peo- 
ple of the land,” exactly what we have here, though we have a great 
deal more. To reduce it to the Chr.’s source is a mere matter of con- 
jecture, but the following is a fairly safe hazard: “And in the 2d year 
of Dar. in the 6th month, Zer. the son of Shealtiel and Jes. the son of 
Jozadak, and all who had come to Jerus. from the captivity began and 
laid the foundations of the house of God. And in the 1st day of the 
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2d month of their coming to Jerus. they put the Lev. from twenty years 
and upward at the work of the house of God. And they were building 
the temple of Yahweh.’ 

The one point assured is that in this passage we have a description 
of the laying of the foundations and the partial completion of the build- 
ing. Jos. says specifically that the celebration described in 10>-13 
occurred when “the temple was finished” (Ant. xi, 4, 2). 


10°-13. The celebration.—This passage originally contained 
an account of the dedication of the temple.—10°. Not they 
“set the priests” (EV*.), but the priests stood. Nor is it right 
to render “in their apparel,” though supported by BDB. and 
Ges.®, meaning in their vestments, but furnished with trum- 
pets. The trumpet or clarion is the straight trumpet (Br. 
Ps.xsviii) in distinction from the crooked ram’s horn. It is 
described as “a long, straight, slender metal tube with flaring 
end” (BDB. Benz. Arch.2"", DB. iii,“*, where there is a cut 
from the arch of Titus). This was particularly the instru- 
ment of.the priest (Ne. 108) and was used to call an assembly 
(Ne. 107), to sound an alarm (2 Ch. 13: “), and to celebrate 
any joyful occasion (1 Ch. 16°).—The Levites the sons of Asaph). 
In 2 the sons of Asaph are singers. The reference is to 
that part of the order of Levites whose office was to furnish 
music. Not all Levites were sons of Asaph, but that term 
includes the musical class. The use of this expression proba- 
bly shows a different source from 2%.—With cymbals]. This is 
parallel with the preceding clause, a word being understood, 
z. e., the Levites furnished with cymbals. Cymbals only in Ch.- 
Ezr.—Ne. and 2 S. 6° Ps. 150°, but in the Ps. a different Hebrew 
word is used. According to 1 Ch. 15!® cymbals were made of 
brass. The cymbals were for the Levites or sons of Asaph as 
distinctly as the trumpet was for the priests. They are often 
coupled with psalteries and harps, and are used to accompany 
the singers. They seemed to have been esteemed for the loud 
noise they made (1 Ch. 151°).—After the order of David (literally, 
by the hands of David)|. This is a characteristic note of the 
Chronicler. He naturally ascribes the Levitical use of musical 
instruments to David (2 Ch. 29%*!:),—11. And they answered in 
their praise]. That is, they sang responsively. The words which 
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follow are not, however, the praise song which was sung, but 
only the refrain which served as the response; therefore we 
might render: they praised with the response. It is difficult 
to think that a refrain which was so great a favourite with the 
Chronicler was quoted here in a mutilated form, therefore we 
should almost certainly read: 
Give thanks to Yahweh, for he is good; 
For his mercy is for everlasting. 

This chorus is found in Ps. 106! 136! 1 Ch. 16% 2 Ch. 5% 73.— 
Towards Israel| would then have to be regarded as a gloss added 
by one who did not see the poetical quotation and who deemed 
it necessary to point the application. In any case the connec- 
tion is awkward. Esd. felt the difficulty and rendered freely: 
for his goodness and glory are eternal towards all Israel.—Now all 
the people shouted with a great shout]. The unusual order, the 
subject preceding the verb, marks a concomitant circumstance. 
While the priests were blowing the trumpets and the Levites 
were playing the cymbals and singing, the mass of the people 
broke out with triumphant cries.—Because the house of Yahweh 
was begun]. Better with Esd. because the house of Yahweh was 
building. The Jews were not wont to celebrate the beginning 
of a building operation, but its completion. 


Acc. to the text we have judged to be the most original (9. s.), the 
foundation had been laid some time before, and at this period the 
building was well under way. No great stress can be laid upon the 
event, however, for the hand of the Chr. is conspicuous, and he was a 
far better idealist than historian. It may be that Esd. preserves a note 
of an original story when it says, all the people blew the trumpets and 
shouted. ‘The whole population participated, making the demonstra- 
tion more democratic than MT. suggests. 


12. Many of the priests and Levites]. Esd. here as in other 
places omits the conjunction and thus preserves the deutero- 
nomic expression the priests the Levites. This is an important 
reading, and it is quite possible that the sharp distinction be- 
tween priest and Levite belongs to a later period than the early 
post-exilic, and was put back into this period by the Chronicler. 
—The elders] in our text is in explanatory opposition with heads 
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of clans, but in G" it is separated by a conjunction and thus 
made a separate class. That is an error, for the elders are not 
here an official body, but the old people of all classes.—Who 
had seen the former house], that is, the temple of Solomon which 
had been destroyed by the Babylonians in 587. 


RV. continues, “when the foundation of this house was laid before 
their eyes”; but this is a desperate expedient to extract sense from an 
unintelligible text. The Heb. will not yield that mng. by any possible 
straining. The words “when its foundations were laid” refer not to 
the new temple, but to the temple of Solomon! Manifestly no one liv- 
ing could have survived from Solomon’s time, and the text is impossible. 
The next clause is no better: now the house in their eyes has no con- 
nection fore or aft. Hg. 23 throws important light on the passage both 
for interpretation and date: ‘‘Who is there surviving among you that 
saw this house in its former splendor? And what do you see it now? 
Is it not of small account in your eyes?” The prophet saw that some 
of the old people by making the invidious comparison were discouraging 
the builders (cf. Halévy, Rev. Sem. xv,?%). These words were spoken 
by Hg. when the work on the temple was well under way. Kost. holds 
that the Chr. excerpted the passage from the prophet, changing terms 
to suit himself (Wied.17).. Esd. has a somewhat confused text, but 
it easily yields an intelligible mng.: Some of the pr. et al., having seen 
the former house, came to this building with crying and great weeping. 
The idea is the same: the wailing was due to the comparative insignifi- 
cance of the temple that was now erecting. But that rendering pre- 
supposes a different text. Possibly the corruption was due to the 
misconception about the chronology. It might serve to make a slight 
change in the pointing and render: the old people who had seen the 
former house in its place, this was the house in their eyes. “This” refers 
to the old temple, and the mng. would be that in their conception 
that building was the proper temple, and the new and insignificant 
structure a cause for weeping rather than rejoicing. But the cor- 
ruption is prob. deeper. In v.» our text yields no sense, it runs lit., 
many with a shout with joy to raise the voice. RV., “many shouted 
aloud for joy,” is paraphrastic and unmindful of original text. The n. 
“shout” must be changed to a vb., as RV. in fact does. In contrast 
to the old people who were weeping, many (others) shouted joyfully, 
in order to make a noise so as to drown out the weeping. 


13. But the people could not distinguish the sound of the joyful 
shouting from the sound of weeping]. Of the people follows in the 
text, but after 6” it should be omitted; otherwise “people” 
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would be used in this v. three times and in each case referring 
to a different group. The passage means that the efforts of 
the younger element were not successful in smothering the 
weeping of the old people. Esd. 5" reads: so that the people 
could not hear the sound of the trumpets on account of the weeping 
of the people. That makes very good sense and paves the way 
for the following clause, therefore (not for) the multitude trum- 
peted loudly so that it was heard afar), 7. e., they redoubled their 
efforts to silence the wailers, so that the noise was heard at a 
great distance. On the whole, the celebration was decidedly 
unique. The priests blew the trumpets, the Levites played the 
cymbals and sang; the old people wept and the younger ones 
shouted joyfully and trumpeted loudly, so that the noise of the 
tumult of sounds carried to a great distance. 


10>. Following @ we should rd. my»), a reading found in some Heb. 
MsS., as it is better to take pr. ef al. as subj. rather than obj —owabn 
nissna] is to be rendered “equipped with clarions.” wa does mean 
put on clothing, but it is an easy transition to “furnish” or “equip.” 
Esd.B4 has wet& poustxay xat cadntyywv, 3 Esd. habentes stolas cum 
iubis —on>sn2] lacking in G8. Esd. has yovtes t& xbuGada. This 
word is used only in Ch.Ezr.-Ne. Another form is nydxbx (2 S. 65 
Ps. 150°). It is scarcely correct to say that one form is earlier than 
the other (BDB.), as the evidence is too scanty.— 1] Esd. 557 reads 
eddoyodytes (nvn>) and connects by with 5, praising according to 
David the king of Israel, unless, indeed, they rd. 7) as a vb. in Qal with 
a sense assigned only to the Hiph.—11. yy] Esd. égesvncay, 3 Esd. et 
cantabant canticun Domino.—"aw »2| Esd. 5%8 8tt 4 yonotétys adtod 
xal 4 86§a; also navel IspatjA = bxnw»-b3b, The passage is plainly a 
corruption of a favourite refrain found in Ps. 1061 136! x Ch. 164 2 Ch. 
5% 73, 7. €., YIOM DW 9 21-99 MM yn,—pn-ba1]. The subj. precedes 
vb. to mark the circumstantial clause.—1yr17] G® éofarvoy, © HAkAaEzay, 
Esd, éckAmtoay xat éBéqoay, 3 Esd. tuba cecinerunt et proclamerunt.—ny7] 
G quviy or guvyl = dyp.—rovn] GPA Geyedudcet = D7. But Esd. has 
éyépset = op, 3 Esd. im suscitatione—12. nvan arya] Sieg. explains 
the sf. as anticipatory of nan, very dub. Ges.‘ regards ’39 m as 
a txt. err. for 7737. Van Hoonacker dismisses the clause as an 
Aramaism (Zorob.). On the basis of Esd., Guthe adjudges nan a 
gl. to which Haupt adds 7 (SBOT. in loc.). But otxo3ozqy in Esd. 
may stand for m3, The word surely wanting in Esd. is o»y3. It is 
prob. that Esd. understood “py here, as in previous cases, as having the 
sense of 913. The rest of the passage also is quite different in Esd., xat 
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ToAAt Std oadnlyywv xa yaee weycAn tH pwr, 3 Esd., ef multi cum 
tubis et gaudio magno. The obscurity of the textsis very great. There 
is a certain similarity in MT. to Hg. 2° and also to Esd. We may, 
however, extract possible sense by disregarding accents, omitting the 
sf., and treating ™ as an enclitic: when this house was building before 
their eyes. 

Yet that result is not entirely satisfactory. What we should expect 
is something like: “because the house now was mean in their eyes, they 
wept with a loud voice.’ It may be quite surely said that om»»y2 in- 
dicates that there preceded some words describing how the new build- 
ing appeared to those who compared it with the old. No present text 
suggests a suitable word. By substituting wyns in the sense of Ps. 
10%” for 11D’. we get the required sense as indicated above, but the 
emendation is purely conjectural. Another possibility is to let the text 
stand with a slight change of pointing, 116.3, taking the n. in the sense 
of “base” or “place,” and referring to the temple of Solomon. We 
should expect Sy rather than 3, it is true, but some demands will fail in 
this passage. We may compare Hg. 23, pwn ya22 7 Man, “this 
house in its former glory.’’ 110.2 may be an error for 13332 due to the 
Chr.’s insistence that the temple was not advanced beyond the foun- 
dations at this period. Hg. has }x3 before 0>3y2. We should get 
good sense, therefore, by reading who saw the former house in its glory, 
now the house was as nothing in their eyes.—n27| G®P4 by)os, other texts, 
TOAAOL.—Ayinna] GBA zy onuacte, GE év drhadayrg. Esd. d& (wera) 
cakntyywy. But a vb. is required here. Heb. syntax has been freely 
manufactured to explain corrupt texts, but the strain is too great here. 
We should rd. n»ynn asin v.%. Following Esd. many would rd. annway, 
but that is due to a misunderstanding. The mng. is that in contrast 
to the loud wailing many others raised a cry of joy —yp 075]. The 
Gk. translators were puzzled by this expression. In ®4 we find tod 
SdGour hy, 105 vpody thy guvivl, Esd. weydAn tH gwvf. The inf. clause 
expresses purpose, and is not to be treated adverbially as RV. “aloud.” 
—13. oy] is lacking in G® and does not belong here (so Guthe). Esd. 
here offers a quite different text: Hote thy Aady wi) dxobery TOY cahaty yw 
[civ qpwvivt] Sik tod xAavOuby tod Awod. It is doubtful if this is any 
improvement.— >] must be taken in the sense of “therefore,” and oyns 
thus means the same ones that could not separate the joyful cries 
from the wailing. Esd. shows a different text: 6 yap dxAos Fy 6 cad- 
miGwy weyddws Bote paxedbev dxodecbar. GBA lacks Aynn and rep- 
resents ban Spa (gwv7 weyé&An), placing Sip in a different connection 
from Heb. 


4'3 = Esd. 5°. The rejection of the Samaritans’ offer. 
—The Samaritans heard of the building operations, and they 
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came to Jerusalem with an offer of assistance on the ground 
that they were also worshippers of Yahweh. The offer was 
flatly rejected by Zerubbabel and the chiefs. 


This passage has nothing to do with vv. ‘* with which it is invariably 
connected. The two sections show that broad difference in style which 
precludes common authorship. In one place the hostile party is called 
“enemies of Judah and Benjamin” (v.'), in another, “the people of 
the land” (v.4); the Jews are called “sons of the golah” in v.1, but 
“people of Judah” in v.4.. The prevalent use of participles in vv. ‘- 
betrays a different hand. In vv. ‘4-6 we find “building,” but there is 
no indication that the building of the temple is meant. There is noth- 
ing in c. 5 or in Hg. or Zc. to indicate any serious stoppage of the build- 
ing operations. The opposition of the nations is, in Briggs’s opinion, 
well brought out in Ps. 4. 

The passage is obviously out of place. The proposal of the Sam. 
would naturally be made as soon as the temple was begun. It is 
tempting to transpose this section to follow 3°. The connection would 
then be all that can be desired. Vv. #‘- describes the laying of the foun- 
dations and the start of the structure. At this point the proposal of 
the Sam. would come in most appropriately. Then the statement 
“and the builders built the temple of Yahweh” (v.1°) has its proper 
place, while vv. '>-13 finds its best explanation as the dedication of the 
completed temple. The passage may have been transposed to suit the 
Chr.’s theory that the temple was only begun at this time, or to bring 
together in c. 4-6 all the stories of the interference of the foreigners. 


1. The enemies] are shown by their own statement in v. ? to 
be the Samaritans.—The sons of the golah] or the captivity indi- 
cates the writer’s theory that the temple was rebuilt by those 
who had come back from Babylonia.—Were building the tem- 
ple]. The Chronicler evidently overlooked those words, since 
he has doctored the text of c. 3 to exclude any work on the 
temple save laying the foundations. The words presuppose 
some progress on the structure itself. Esd. contains an elab- 
orate statement connecting this passage more closely with 3": 
and the enemies of the tribe of Judah and Benjamin hearing, 
came to ascertain what the sound of the trumpets |meant], and they 
perceived that those from the captivity were building the temple of 
the Lord, the God of Israel. If those enemies lived in Samaria, 
the noise made by the trumpets must have been loud indeed. 
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But the Samaritans may have spread during the exile into the 
bounds of the later Judean province. The Hebrew is better, for 
the offer seems to have been deliberate, not on the spur of the 
moment, as the Esd. text implies. 

2. Zerubbabel] add and to Jeshua and the rest as in v.*, a read- 
ing supported by several texts, and required by the sense, since 
the offer was rejected by the same ones to whom it was made. 
Associated with Zerubbabel and Jeshua, the prince and the 
priest in the government, were chiefs of clans, making a sort of 
informal assembly.—We will build with you] or let us build with 
you. Possibly these were the same people that had assisted 
at the erection of the altar (v. 3?).—For we seek your God as ye 
do| RV. According to early usage “seek’’ would mean to 
make inquiries of God by prophets or oracles. In Ch. it is 
used in what Driver calls a weakened sense (Jnir.*®), seeking 
God in any religious way. Esd. renders “obey.” These peo- 
ple acknowledge their foreign characters by saying “your God.” 
—To him we have offered sacrifices] MT. reads: We have not of- 
fered sacrifices. ‘The purpose of the corruption is to show that 
the foreigners had obeyed the law and had not dared to sac- 
rifice, contrary to the law in any other place than Jerusalem. 
That would add strength to their plea, but it was hardly the 
truth. Since the time of Esarhaddon|, referring to the story of 
their transportation from other Assyrian provinces to take the 
place of the deported people of the northern kingdom. They 
were led to seek Yahweh, because they were beset by wild beasts, 
in which they saw a punishment for their neglect of the local 
deity. They were taught the cult of Yahweh by an Israelitish 
priest who was sent back from exile for that purpose (v. 2 K. 
by hoe ft.) 

Esarhaddon was king of Assyria 681-668 B.c., and was the son of 
the famous Sennacherib and grandson of Sargon who captured Sam. 
in 722 B.c. The deportation of these particular people may have been 
delayed. According to 2 K. 17, Shalmanezer transported the colonists 
to Sam., and Jos. has that name here. In 4° Asnappar is supposed 
to be Assurbanipal, and Mey. would so rd. here. Torrey thinks the 


Chr. deliberately put the wrong name here to make the heathen origin 
of the Sam. more apparent (ES.1**). We know almost nothing about 
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conditions in Sam. after 722, and must draw conclusions cautiously 
(v. further, Smith, OT H.2, Mar. Jes.4, GAS. Jer. ii,'**). 


3. For you and for us]. “And for us” is wanting in Esd., 
and its omission gives force to the contrasting assertion, we 
alone will build—As King Cyrus commanded us| referring to 
the edict in 12-4 (cf. 37). The impetus for the building opera- 
tions is here derived from the royal order. It is possible to 
interpret the statement as the ground of the Jews’ refusal of the 
Samaritan offer, King Cyrus ordered us (not you) to build this 
temple. The reason commonly urged is that the Jews would 
have no dealings with this mixed race, being solicitous for a 
pure people and a pure religion. Such a consideration would 
have had more force with Ezra than with Zerubbabel. The 
motive was probably political. The old feelings against the 
people of the north would be intensified by the addition of for- 
eign elements. (See Rogers, Hist. Bab. and Assy. ii,*.) 


1. 173] G of OAlBovtec, Esd. 5° of éyOeot. Esd. adds the guadjs (Ab). 
—on] G olxov, Esd. vaov. Esd. adds #AOocav émtyvacat ths } qwv} 
toy cadntyywy, mng. that the attention to the temple was attracted 
by the noise of the trumpets.—nbun] G grotmtag = mT as 2. Esd. 
ot éx tig alyuahwatas = 2vD also in 21.—2. b3au]. We should add 
ynwr-bx) in harmony with v.*, as Esd. and G+.—oznbxb] G® cH bes 
fuay, G- éy tH be@ Syev. MT. is right though; 5 is found in this 
connection only in Ch.—xb] as Qr. and all Vrss. we must rd. 
11.—y1m70N] elsw. only 2 K. 1937 (=Is. 3738). As. ASur-ah-iddina. 
Most of the Gk. texts make sad havoc of this name; thus we find 
AcGaxagai Esd.®, Nayop3av’. 4A preserves correct form Acapaddwy. 
—3. 1Nv] is lacking in Esd. both here and in v.? (it is best omitted); 
G has a curious dup. in v.*: Zer. and Jes. and the rest of the chiefs and 
to the chiefs of the clans.— | is lacking in Esd.8.—1m] G én cd add. 
Esd. yévor = 325, a better reading, since 1m means together and would 
rather imply the acceptance of the offer. But see BDB., s. v.— bx 
Senw] GPA co Oe@ hudy, Esd. to xvelw tod Isparta. 


4™>-618. THE ARAMAIC ACCOUNT OF THE REBUILDING OF THE 
TEMPLE. 
In its present form this story cannot be authentic. We find in the 


letter to Dar. some incorrect information, esp. the statement that Shes. 
had begun the work. But as shown in the notes the text in that part 
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of the letter is very corrupt. I have been able to restore a suitable 
intr. to the letter of Dar. (v. 5® f-); but there is more lacking still. For 
Dar.’s orders are based upon the decree of Cy., to which there is no 
reference in the letter. The decree of Cy. is practically quoted in the 
letter to Dar., whereas its place should be in his reply. The decree 
in 63-5 has been amplified by a later hand, and a similar elaboration 
is found in the letter of Dar., esp. vv.2!- The story of the dedication 
(vv. 14-18) also excites suspicion in part. 

It seems plain that the underlying theory of this document is that 
the temple had been begun by Shes. and that the building had contin- 
ued for many years. There may have been some interruption, as 
4%4 indicates, and with which 51* is not inconsistent, esp. if the ces- 
sation had only lasted for two years, as is stated in Esd. 57%. This nar- 
tative is therefore the basis for the Chr.’s arrangement of his mate- 
rial in c. 1-6. He found this story, and not only used it, but made it 
the framework for his whole structure. Whether the text was freely 
amplified by him or whether that had already been done by another 
hand, it is not easy to determine. He was not the only Jew holding 
strong views about the temple and priesthood. 

The corresponding Heb. story knows nothing of an appeal to Dar., 
and yet it does not exclude it; for there is nothing to indicate what the 
Sam. did when their offer was rejected. This account, on the other 
hand, contains no hint of the tendered aid of the Sam. 

The narrative in brief is as follows: Under the influence of the 
prophets Hg. and Zc., Zer. and Jes. in the 2d year of Dar. begin the 
construction of the temple. At once the Pers. officers Tattenai and 
Shethar appear on the scene (4%>-55). These officers write a letter 
to King Dar., relating their discovery of the Jews’ building operations, 
the claim of the latter to authority from Cy., and asking for instruc- 
tions (5%1”). A search is made by order of Dar., and the original 
decree of Cy. is discovered (61-5). Dar. thereupon replies to Tattenai 
ef al., upholding the decree of Cy. and bestowing liberal gifts upon 
the Jews (6°). The temple is then finished in the 6th year of Dar., 
and dedicated with a festival accompanied by appropriate sacrifices 
(633-18), 

It appears from the above outline that here, as in 47-4, we have 
chiefly some correspondence with the Pers. court. But the proportion 
of narrative is very much greater than in 4’ #-, as the letters occupy 
but half of the passage. There is a striking parallel between the two 
documents. In both cases the Jews are engaged in building, the 
Pers. officials write a report of the operations to the Pers. king, and the 
king sends an answer, though in one case the answer orders the build- 
ing stopped, and in the other allows it to go on with liberal support. 
But in 47-2 the attitude of the Pers. officials is hostile, while in this 
section it is neutral. In 4? # the complainants put their own construc- 
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tion upon the actions of the Jews, while in 4% %- the Jews are invited 
to plead their cause, and their plea is forwarded to the Pers. court. 


474>_5S — Esd. 5’°-6°. The temple is begun. 


The text is in bad condition, esp. in the latter part of the section; we 
find a question without an answer, and an answer without a question. 
The letter to Dar. which follows, however, supplies the material that 
is lacking here. 


24°. And the cessation was until the second year of the reign 
of Darius the king of Persia]. Esd. 5” has the more specific 
statement, and they were restrained from the building two years 
until the reign of Darius. It is possible that some attempt had 
been made to begin earlier, or it may be that these words are 
but an editorial attempt to connect c. 5 with the correspondence 
with Artaxerxes.—1. Here we may confidently follow the text 
of Esd.: In the second year of the reign of Darius. ‘This date ap- 
pears to be original, and it may be that it has been carried back 
from this place to 4%4*—Prophesied Haggai the prophet and 
Zechariah the son of Iddo the prophet]. The text shows a de- 
pendence upon Hg. This prophet’s father is never named, but 
he is called habitually “Haggai the prophet” (Hg. 11-2 21-19), 
According to Zc. 1! Zechariah was the grandson of Iddo, an 
instance of the untrustworthiness of our genealogies.—In the 
name of the God of Israel unto them]. ARV. inserts “prophesied 
they,”’ but has a marginal alternative, “which was upon them.” 
Torrey renders “which was over them.” So 3 Esd., super eos. 
“In the name of the God of Israel’ certainly is connected with 
“prophesy,” either as it stands at the beginning of the verse, 
in which case “unto them” is an error (it is not found in ¥), 
or else we must supply the verb as ARV. By a slight change 
we might get “their God” for “unto them” (cf. Hg. 1% “the 
house of Yahweh of hosts their God”’). 

2. Zerubbabel comes before Jeshua here as Hg. 1!, and con- 
trary to 3? where Jeshua precedes.—And began to build the house 
of God]. ‘This statement makes it difficult to suppose that there 
had preceded any attempt to rebuild the temple. Torrey says 
that it is a characteristic redundant use of the Aramaic word 
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“begin” (ES.18°). In Esd. 3 he renders the same Greek word 
“proceeded.” Still it would be extremely difficult to make the 
passage mean “resumed building.”—Which is in Jerusalem). 
Cf. 1* 4%.—And with them were the prophets of God helping 
them]. It is generally assumed that Haggai and Zechariah are 
meant; but they were named in v.! of which this is not neces- 
arily a mere duplication. “Helping” may refer to material 
assistance, and the prophets are probably the members of the 
prophetic guilds which continued in post-exilic times (v. my 
Heb. Prop. c. 4). We note the prophetic tone in this story and 
the lack of prominence for the priests as in c. 3. The prophets 
may have shared in the actual manual labour. 

3. At that time came unio them]. Work must have progressed 
for some time before the Persian officials could hear of it and 
appear on the scene. Tattenai or, as found in contract tablets, 
Ustani, v. 7., the satrap of the province beyond the River] (Syria) 
the exact title found in the contract tablets, except that there 
we learn that UStani was ruler of Babylonia as well as Syria. 
—Shethar-bozenai|. The real name was probably Shethar, as 
Est. 14, and bozenai is the unknown or corrupted title of his 
office. Perhaps Shethar was the scribe, like Shimshai (48). It 
is the custom in these documents to give both the name and 
the title of the writers.—Thus they said to them] 7. e., thus they 
inquired of them.—Who gave you an order to build this house] 
implying that the rebuilding of the temple could not be 
permitted without proper authorisation. That undoubtedly 
was a fact. There is a good illustration in the Eleph. pap. 
The Jewish colony there had had a temple, but it had been 
destroyed by their enemies; they wished to rebuild it, and so 
sent a long letter to Bagohi, governor of Judah, asking the 
necessary permission. This letter is dated the 17th year of 
Darius Nothus (408 B.c.), that is, a little more than a century 
later than our period.—And to finish this wall] is almost cer- 
tainly wrong; but it is not so easy to say what is surely right. 
The meaning of the word translated “wall” is not known. It 
may be that “foundation” is right (v. 7.). The word is found 
in Eleph. Pap. i, but the meaning is doubtful save that it 
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refers to some part of the temple, and to something made of 
wood, as it was burnt. Sachau proposes here “establishment” 
(Pap. u. Ost."*). 


In. vv. 1-* the text of Esd. is usually close to MT. But in vv. ‘?- 
the departure becomes very considerable. The peculiar rendering 
throws little light on the text, which here has suffered severely appar- 
ently by the compiler’s omissions. 


4. Then we said to them as follows]. But what they said is lack- 
ing. In Esd. the difficulty is relieved, for this phrase is wanting. 
In G we find a slight change, then they [the Persians] said these 
things to them |the Jews], i. e., inquired further. But that gives 
us two questions suitably introduced, while there is no answer 
to either one. ARV. cuts the knot by turning the second ques- 
tion into the missing answer to the first, though unhappily the 
reply has no relation whatever to the question. RV. and AV. 
more wisely render the text as it stands, though it does not 
make sense. But not to know is sometimes better than to 
know wrongly. In the letter which Tattenai sent to Darius we 
find the missing answer of the Jews (vv."-#), and it is a good 
answer, for here is related the history of the attempts at temple- 
building, which it is declared had been authorised by Cyrus. 
It may be that on account of the length of the reply, and to 
avoid repetition, the Chronicler left out the long answer here. 
—What are the names of the men who are building this building]. 
The answer would naturally be Zerubbabel and Jeshua. The 
only name found in the letter, however, is Sheshbazzar, vv. 1: 16 
—5. And the eye of their God was upon the eiders of the Jews). 
Elders is used for the leaders, the men called so often “heads 
of the fathers” (cf. 15). In @ we find captivity of Judah, also 
found in Esd., and giving a more suitable sense, for the divine 
favour was not limited to the leaders, but was extended to the 
whole people. If “elders” is right the meaning is that the 
reply to Tattenai had been so happily framed that he had no 
excuse for present interference. Esd. has a different text, and 
they had favour, there being an overseeing of the captivity from 
the Lord, the elders of the Judeans.—And they did not restrain 
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them] 7. e., from continuing the building —Until a report should 
go to Darius, and then they would return an answer concerning 
this]. We have clear evidence of confusion. The last part is 
plainly an indirect reproduction of the verdict of the Persian 
officials. We must assume something like this: then they [the 
Persians] said to them |the Jews]* that they would not restrain them 
until a report should go to Darius, and then they would give them 
a reply about this. This would be a reply to the assertion of 
the Jews that they were building the temple under the express 
sanction of Cyrus, a sanction assumed by all parties to hold 
good. The real question, therefore, referred to Darius was 
whether there was any authorisation by Cyrus. The Jews 
evidently had not at hand a copy of the important document. 


1. é 3 t@ Seutépw erer tHo Aapelou BactAetas is the reading of 
Esd., and is correct, for v.1* is taken almost bodily from Hg. 1! “in 
the 2d year of Dar. [prophesied] Hg. the prophet,” etc. The date, the 
silence in regard to Hg.’s father, and the repetition of the prophetic 
title are sure marks of the source. The clause is much like 4%4.—7N123] 
G xpogntelav, but Esd. xpogqtar (so G in v.*); rd. 7933 in both cases. 
—anbx] + xvetov GA Esd.—paby] G Esd. éx’ adtotc. In spite of this 
support the word has no connection. It may have been originally their 
God.—2. })1v] is explained as Pa. from x7w, used often with mng. 
“loosen.”? @ Esd. render jef%vto.—1yd] only here in B. Aram., but it 
is a good Heb. word mng. “support.” Aid by taking part in the work 
is the sense here—3. x301~72] G 2v aitG tH xato (yodvm Esd.); lit., 
in it, the time, i. e., at that time. On the construction v. Kautzsch, § *. 
yor is by some derived from old Pers. zrvan (Str.), but Zimmern traces 
it to As., simanu (KAT.*®), The word occurs in late Heb. (Eccl. 31 
Est. 927: *).—nnx] v. Kautzsch, § 4.— nn] 6 Oavavat®, OxdOavar’, Tav- 
Bavatoct, Esd. Ztotvyns, so Jos. Andreas says, “surely a Pers. name 
which has not been correctly transmitted.”’ Mey. sees the correct form 
in Esd., and connects it with Thishinaja (Ent.). Meissner finds in 
contract tablets of the rst and 3d years of Dar., US-ta-an-ni pihat 
Babili u ebir nari, “UStani the satrap of Bab. and beyond the River,” 
the very title and place of our text. He holds that we have here the 
same person and should correct our text and rd. nw) (ZAW. 1897,!% £-, 
so KAT. 2%), This is a very prob. identification. There is no suffi- 
cient reason for making this officer a Pers.; he may just as well have 


*This may be what was originally in the puzzling clause in 48, then we said to them as 
follows, a clause accidentally transposed, and then changed in form. 
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been a Bab., Aramean, or Sam.—nnp] G éxapyocB4 and Esd. oteatnyéch. 
— 3 Inv] G VabapBoulavaB4, OapBoutavatocl (first syl. lacking), Za6- 
paBoutevys Esd. Mey. accepts last form; buwzanes, he says, is Pers. 
barzanes, and shethar might be Pers. citra, but as a divine name is re- 
quired, he corrects the text to 3292 = MiOpaBoutavys. In this he 
follows Andreas, who gives Iranian form Mithrabauzana, “ Mithra is the 
rescuer.” Scheftelowitz connects with old Iran. Sethrabuzana. Winckler 
finds the word an official title (VAG. 1897,28!-). There is a Pers. 
officer named ~nw in Esd. 1™, and as the text offers two words the 
conjecture is good that .nw was the name and 312 the title of his 
office. Mey. thinks he was subordinate to UStani; he was a royal 
secretary like Shimshai (48).—»aws] v.° G yoonylav; otéyny Esd. Itis 
a word of obscure origin and mng.; various Pers. and As. derivations 
have been proposed (v. Ges.2, BDB.). The various meanings proposed 
are “wall” (Mar. from As.), “sanctuary” (Haupt, As. airu), “palace” 
(Marquart, Pers.), “breach” (Scheftelowitz, Pers.). It seems pretty 
clear that it is the same word (one or the other being a corrupt form) 
as NWN 42 516 63, the similarity of vocalisation being pointed out long 
ago by Kautzsch, §®. In all cases the reference is to an initial stage in 
rebuilding either walls or edifice, something finished before the rest is 
begun. In v.16 Shes. put in the foundation as the first step (similarly 
63). In all these cases “foundation” makes the best sense, and may 
be provisionally adopted. Contrary to Berth. “sanctuary” does not 
seem to me to make good sense. It is admitted that the query, “who 
issued a decree to you to build this house and to finish this foundation?” 
reverses the natural order. At present there is no satisfactory solution. 
I suspect that the clause was added here by an editor to force a sort 
of agreement with 41%.—4. x10] G efxocav®, etroyAl. Evidently the 
incomplete and disordered text was before the translators, and they, 
like EVS. made the best out of it they could. Esd. lacks v. « and thus 
connects the two questions as they may well be.—s233] G x6Aw, Esd. 
taita.—5. py] G d0adAuot, Esd. y&%erv = Heb. jn and prob. right text, 
corrupted here by similarity of sound. jn does not occur in B. Aram., 
but the vb. y3n is found. y also appears in Esd. as éxtoxéaq¢.—annbs] 
Hebraism, Mar. corrects to }1775x; apparently in Esd. as syocav; Heb. 
om>x “unto them.”—2v] G atyyddworv. G rd. the Heb. word »3¥. 
It is Pe. ptc. used as subst. (v.° 67. 84 f), “elders” (Mar. § 8»). Esd. 
has a dup. adding xpecQdtegor.—xnyu] is here used in the sense of 
“report,” which Tattenai will send to Dar.—y7"] on the form see 
Mar. §**,. has prob. a free rendering, énevéy0y, Esd. &nocquavOyvat. 
—ny nw] GBA persist in the rendering gopoAéyu, diétayual. “Letter” 
is certainly unsuitable here; it is something which Tattenai e¢ al. will 
bring back to the Jews after they hear from Dar., therefore “decision” 
or “order,” as Gt, really “answer.” W has a different text, but the eye 
of their God was made over the elders of the Jews, and they were not able to 
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restrain them. And it sufficed that the matter should be referred to Dar., 
and they would give adequate proof against that accusation, i. ¢., that they 
were building without authority. 


6-17 = Esd. 6””. The report to Darius.—Vv. ® 7* (to 
Darius) is introductory by R.—6. A copy] or perhaps trans- 
lation, 2. on 4%. The letter purports to be quoted exactly. 
His companions, because Tattenai is chief (v. Mey.”). The 
A pharsachites, v. 4°. Torrey explains the word as equivalent 
to eparchs, Esd. similarly has “leaders” or “rulers.’”—7. They 
sent a report to him and therein was written like this] is redundant, 
and lacking in Esd. together with the preceding unto Darius ihe 
king.—To Darius the king, all peace]; the beginning of the letter. 
There is a textual error; for reconstruction v. 7.—8. To Judah 
the province]. Esd. adds, and to the city of Jerusalem; we dis- 
covered in the city of Jerusalem. ‘Province’’ refers to one of 
the districts of the Syrian satrapy, as in 2!—To the house of 
the great God]. A strange statement for the Persian officials. 
Berth. compares Cyrus’s calling Marduk “the great lord,” but 
Cyrus thought he had conquered Babylon by Marduk’s aid. 
—And it is building of great stones]. The text is literally, stone 
of rolling, i. e., “too big to carry’’; but on basis of G we should 
probably substitute hewn or splendid (costly) (v. 7.). Esd. has 
a suggestive variant: the elders of the Jews that are of the cap- 
tivity are building a great new house for the Lord of hewn and splen- 
did stones.—And timbers are being set in the walls]. So the pas- 
sage is understood by Meyer (En#.") et al., but Sieg. insists that 
it means wainscotting placed on the walls as described in 1 K. 
6%. Berth. thinks that “wainscotting’” would suggest a prog- 
ress in building too advanced for this stage. The Aramaic 
word means éree or wood and might be used of “beams” or 
“boards.”’ The older view “timbers” is preferable, for the 
wainscotting would scarcely be worth reporting to the king. 
The report aims to show that considerable progress has already 
been made, and that the work is pushed forward rapidly.— 
And it prospers in their hands] is redundant, and may be the 
Chronicler’s amplification. Esd. has an addition, and it is being 
completed with all glory and diligence.—Then we asked these elders, 
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thus we said to them] is surely not original. The second clause 
was apparently added from v.‘; it is quite superfluous here. 
In its place Esd. has simply saying. The question is word for 
word that of v.*. “These elders” has no antecedent in Ara- 
maic text, but Esd. supplies it in v. *. 

10. The second question is repeated indirectly: and also we 
asked of them their names]. Esd. amplifies: “we asked them for 
the register (6vowatoypadiay) of the principal men.”—To in- 
form thee and to write for thee the names of the men who are their 
chiefs], so we must read as G and Esd., changing the finite verb 
to the infinitive. It is to be noted that the letter contains in 
great detail the Jews’ answer to the first question, but there 
is no mention of the names which are said to have been writ- 
ten. Evidently we have not the whole of the letter, but only 
that part which is material from the Jewish point of view.— 
11. And in this manner they answered us|]. The answer of the 
Jews is recited at great length, continuing through v. '; it is 
apologetic in tone and is such a review of the history as the 
Jews were fond of making, containing a good deal of moral- 
ising; it might be the actual words spoken to Tattenai, but 
much of it would be quite immaterial to Darius, and would 
scarcely find a place in this letter unless the writers were kindly 
disposed toward the Jewish project. Now it is generally as- 
sumed that Tattenai et al. betrayed a hostile purpose, but that 
spirit can only be discovered by reading into this story the ideas 
of its parallel 47 *-. In the whole story there is not the slightest 
note of hostility, but on the contrary the zeal with which Da- 
rius’s orders were executed (6%) reveals a friendly purpose.— 
God of heaven and earth] is unusual. Esd. offers a more appro- 
priate phrase, the Lord who created the heavens and the earth (cf. 
Gn. 14!9-”, where @ has same words).—The great king of Israel] 
is, of course, Solomon; for another reading v. crit. note.—12. 
Cf. 2 Ch. 361° '-.. King of Babylon the Chaldean] is not vety prob- 
able. sd. has king of Babylon, king of the Chaldeans, the last 
title added by the Chronicler from 2 Ch. 36!7 = Esd. 15%.— 
And this house he destroyed]. Esd. and they pulling down the 
house burned it. That agrees with the earlier history in 
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which it is said that the house was burned with fire (2 K. 
25° 2 Ch. 36!9 = Esd. 1%).—13. Here the story reaches Ezr. 
1. Nothing is said about the permission to return from exile; 
but that was unnecessary, that not being the point at issue.— 
In the first year of Cyrus king of Babylon], exactly what we have 
in 1! except that Babylon takes the place of Persia. Esd. gives 
more correctly in the first year that Cyrus ruled over the country 
of Babylon. The decree may be that in 17! or that in 63°, In 
the second there is nothing about permission to return from 
Babylon, but had the decree contained that, it would not be 
necessary to quote it here.—14. In regard to these vessels 
cf. 17 ® 65 2 K. 2518 *--—Sheshbazzar whom he had appointed 
governor]. In 18 Sheshbazzar was called “prince of Judah,” a 
title due to his Davidic descent; here only do we find notice of 
his appointment as governor by Cyrus. The title (pihat) is the 
same given to Zerubbabel in Hg. 11. It is the title of Tattenai 
also.—15. In this verse we reach serious difficulty: And he 
said to him these vessels take up, go, deposit them, but it con- 
tinues in the temple which is in Jerusalem, and then in direct 
contradiction, and the house of God shall be built upon its place. 
G** solves apparently by omission (v. crit. note) but that is 
more easy than effective; Esd. has our text, so the confusion is 
very old. 


One may consult the comm. without getting much assistance. Ryle, 
Sieg. Berth. and Seis. have not a syl. on the passage. B.-Rys. offers 
this easy explanation: “Because this [the temple] is still destroyed it 
is added, and the house of God shall be built at its place . . . the sen- 
tence subjoined by ) afterward explains the command to replace the 
vessels in the temple in this way; I speak of a temple, that is to say, 
the house of God or the temple shall be rebuilt.”” Exactness of state- 
ment is surely unnecessary for one who has that kind of an inter- 
preter. In the first place, that expression “temple which is in Jerus.,” 

‘recurring frequently in our sources, is a mark of a late and careless 
hand, prob. the Chr. Again in this letter “house” or “house of God”’ 
is used for the temple at Jerus. 8 t., for in v. 4 the Gk. preserves the 
true reading, while “temple” (x>2°7) is used for the sanctuary of Neb- 
uchadrezzar at Bab. It is prob., therefore, that “temple” is a later 
interpolation, the original reading being “store the vessels in Jerus.” 
Cy. would not be apt to specify the place where they were to be put, 
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and if he did he would not specify a place that did not exist. Another 
solution may be that the last clause is a later addition, esp. as the decree 
authorising the rebuilding of the temple has already been cited (v. %). 
It is, indeed, perfectly possible that the letter ended with v. * and that 
vv. 4-16 were appended by a later writer who felt that important in- 
formation contained in 18 #- had been neglected. These vv. have really 
nothing to do with the question at issue, which was not the title to the 
temple vessels nor the disposition of them, but only the authority to 
rebuild the temple. 


16. Then the said Sheshbazzar came and laid the foundation 
of the house of God which is in Jerusalem, and from that time until 
the present it has been building and is not finished]. It would be 
difficult to get more misstatements into a short space. In a 
contemporary record it is said positively that “the hands of 
Zerubbabel laid the foundations of this house” (Zc. 4°, cf. Ezr. 
38-10). The only correct statement in the passage is that the 
temple was still unfinished.—17. And now, to come to the heart 
of the matter, if it seem good to the king], a polite expression, 
which curiously Esd. lacks here, but has it in 2! (Ezr. 41°) in 
the complaint to Artaxerxes, where it is not found in MT.— 
Let search be made in the royal treasures], but correctly in 6! in 
the library, so Esd. reads here in the royal libraries. ‘The library 
is located in Babylon, though the record was actually found 
at Ecbatana (67). It is possible that these Jews, associating 
Cyrus with Babylon, expected the edict concerning the Baby- 
lonian exiles to be filed there. The object of the search is 
clearly stated, to find whether such a decree as the Jews claimed 
had ever been issued by Cyrus. It was a question of veracity 
merely. The Jews had made a statement, and the task was to 
ascertain whether the official records confirmed it.—And the 
pleasure of the king in this matter let him send unto us]. This 
implies that the king might or might not ratify the decree of - 
Cyrus if it were found. In the rendering in Esd. this implica- 
tion is weakened: and if it is found that the house of the Lord in 
Jerusalem stands with the approval of Cyrus the king, and it 
seems good to our lord the king, let him signify unto us thereof. 
This is probably the right idea, for Darius would be likely to 
honour an edict of Cyrus. — 
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6f. The text is in evident disorder here, as in 47-". Acc. to MT. 
the letter begins with wand (v.7). But in that case the letter does 
not contain the names of the complainants, the names being only in 
the intr. They are unnecessary there, since they have been given 
already in v.*, but are required in the letter itself as in the reply (6°). 
Esd. has avttypagoy éxtotoAns fs Fyeaev Angsty xat dméotetdav. Ltolv- 


yng 6 Exapxos Luptas xat Porvinns xat UabeaBouetdyns xat of cuvéraroor 





ot év Duptg xat Dorwlnyn hyewdves Baotret Axoetw yalpery mdvta yywotd 
x.t. A. MT. has anya) 0312 ANwW) AAAD~TAAy MD aNA Nowa RNAS PwWrAD 





wyand ana ans ary mdy indy sand xodp wyasn-Sy samy aya 1 sap TDN 





yyy aba xnbv xobn. Esd. was plainly taken from this text, as shown by 
the underlined words. “Eyeavey has no corresponding word until we 
reach 2n>. ‘Hyewdves represents correctly s»2D7px, of. xprtat for 837 in 
precisely similar connectionin 4°. In 6% = Esd. 6% we find tots &xotetay- 
wévots... hyeudotv. ’AnéoterAay represents inbw not nbw. The transla- 
tion of the plus in Aram. text runs: unto Dar. the king they sent an answer 
unto him and therein was written as follows: “Unto the king” and “unto 
him” show a redundancy as 4". The pahath could hardly send an 
answer (the proper mng. of xoznp here as in vy.) to the king. Disre- 
garding for the moment the by made necessary by a false connection, 
restoring the original place of nbw, and correcting a sf., we may ren- 
der: Dar. the king sent an answer unto them and therein was written as 
follows. Now when we turn to 6° we have an order of Dar. without 
the necessary words of intr. The superfluous sentence here makes a 
very suitable intr., and we may confidently restore them to their proper 
place, reading }7y for by. Esd. has an intr., but not a very suitable 
one. YV. on 6% 

The text here, therefore, originally stood as follows: xn7ax qawnp (intr.) 
NOSDIPN AND) 132 ANwWIAIN: Tay Mmp NN (the letter) wrat-Sy wnbw 5 
xpbw xodp wath anai-naya 5. Then to 6° we should transpose 74% 

maz and AMD Mdy ndw xnand x2oD wy 

6. yawn] GBA stackenots, a word occurring only in 7", and Gn. qo’, 
for Heb. }1n2, “interpretation”; so here G understands “transla- 
tion”; cf. on 4", the original being in some other language, perhaps 
Bab.—7. xnans] G sijowBA, dual (so BA in v.11).—Nbo xvdw] G with 
exact literalness elptyq nao, Esd. with greater freedom yatpew (xodw) 
and connects x53 (xévtx) with v. 8, nkvta yywote éotw.—8. RNID sm] 
G lovdatav ydbeayv, Esd. yooay tHS *lousatas, Esd. has a+ xa *Iepou- 
cart thy noAtv xateAdBouev tho alyuarwatas tols noecButépoug tH 
*TouSatwv év *IepousaAyu tH wodet, Showing a 12” rd. in two ways as 
in v.§.—N29] is attributive of xnbx, but Esd. (ofxov t@ xuplp wéyav 
xatvéy) connects with m3, a more natural statement from foreigners.— 
bbs] 64+, equivalent to the Heb. word and mng. “rolling.” But G 
has éxAextots (3p? in Ez, 27%), Esd. Evctay xoAuteAGy = Heb. m2 138 
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sp’. In view of the forced mng. which must be given to 55a we must 
accept the testimony of the Gk. and rd. either “hewn stones” or 
“splendid stones”; the latter is best supported, the former makes the 
best sense. Otherwise we might correct on basis of ny772 0138, but 
bys2 does not occur in B. Aram.—x>n>] Dn. 5*, Kautzsch,¥e, Mar. § 79, 
cf. Heb. ono, As. kutallu. G cotyors, Esd. otxotc®, totyorsAl. B's read- 
ing is a blunder.—x21p0N] G emdéErovPA, dogahGcl, Esd. éxt onovdic. 
It is a word of frequent occurrence (6% 121% 717. 21.25) and connected 
with say exc. in two cases (6% 717). Andreas derives from Iranian 
uspuru, late Pers. ispart, “completed.” So the mng. assigned is “care- 
fully,” “thoroughly.” Mey. cites a stamp mark on the lion from 
Abydos, where he holds },5Ds% has the mng. “precise” or “accurate” 
(Ent. 2f-), The best sense here would be as @ “skilfully” or 
Esd. “rapidly.”—nbsn] G edododcarBA, xatevObverl, edodobuevov Esd.— 
9. m 3205] in v.? s235; this is the only place where the repeated ques- 
tion differs from the original in v.*. We should rd. here 235, or 
prob. in both cases §2309 as in v.2, which is the normal form (Mar. 
§ 64, Str., §23!).—10. ayn53] is difficult, the construction changing from 
inf. to impf. with 1. @ has &cte yeddvat [corA], apparently a correc- 
tion; Esd. xat yedvat cof, and that is prob. the original form.—ov] G 
évéuata, so Guthe reads nanw.—prwsnra] is usually regarded as a 
Hebraism, but Torrey shows that it is good Aram. (ES.1).—11. novpp 
x35] G xod todtov, taking ’2 as prep., Esd. éunpocfev.—ar] Esd. pe- 
yéhou nat goxu900.— Sav] G xarneticato aicby abtoic, suggesting that 
the origiaal rd.: and a great king built it for Israel and completed it for 
them. Thus we should better understand $srw$.—12. warn] + but 
cf. Heb. 127, © xapdpytcav, Esd. napantxoavtes Hunetov.—xD>| om. 
G®. Xaddaov4l, Esd. Bactkéws tHv XaASatwv, after which we might 
emend s1109 999.—13. baa ss] lacking in G®4, The difficulty of call- 
ing Cy. king of Bab. in this connection is obviated in © tod Bacthedcay- 
tos (xat) tHv BaBuAwviwy, and in Esd. 8. yeas Bag. The better sense 
suggests that Esd. has the original text. The vb. 36» is not found 
in B. Aram., but it might well be. We should thus understand the 
repetition of Cy.—14. pp3n]. On the form, unassimilated, see Mar. § *8, 
—nxbornb] G4 rightly vady (so Esd.), since in this letter it means the 
. Bab. temple.—nnw nnd xs anv] can scarcely be right; G OysaveogdAaxt 
[t@ ént tod Oyoxveod] bracketed part not in™. This may be a confu- 
sion of the offices of Mithredath and Shes. (18). Esd. has Zopo@aBtA xt 
LaPavacckow tH éxkoyxw, an evidently harmonistic note. mv may be 
an accidental anticipation of nnw (so Str.) and its omission seems 
necessary.—15. 7x] G advtaBA, tadcal, nbs is Heb., the Aram. be- 
ing tyx and Mar. §# so reads.—brx] ». Mar. § ©, Baer, BD.*3.—nnx] 
is Haph. imv. from nm Mar. § 58, Kautzsch, $1. On the peculiar com- 
bination of three imperatives, v. Kautzsch, § “4. Maqgeph joins the 
words to show close connection, “go, place,” expressing but a single 
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idea.—x nx] is used in same sense as Heb. m3130 (3*). The word occurs 
in Eleph. Pap. in same connection, “on the place where it had stood 
before” (Sachau,?*)—16. 37] is not to be explained as a Hebraism; 
it is used in Palestinian Aram. in the sense of “lay”? and that is re- 
quired here (Schueltens, ZAW. 1002,1).—obw] G éreAéoOn, Esd. 2raGev 
outéAetav; it is Pe. pass. ptc—17. xvja ma] GY yatoquraxtors, Esd. 
BtGAtoguAaxtors; both represent na by guAextorc, one having “treasury” 
as MT., the other “library.” But v. 6. Prob. Esd. represents an in- 
terpretation, the annals being preserved in the royal treasury, a general 
storehouse. Ann and 522%, videtur delendum esse (Str.*), cf. 61, but 
as the edict was found at Ecbatana, 5222 in 6! must be stricken out. 
In this v. it is better to om. 0n which is lacking in G®4, and which 
may have got here from 61. @®4, however, has a larger variant, run- 
ning: tod Bacthéws BaBvAdvoc; Esd. correctly év tot¢ BactAtxoic BtBAto- 
gudaxtors tod xvefou (Kupov) [BactAdwe dup.] tots év BaguAGvt.— nx = 
Heb. v4, G éxws yas. 


6** = Esd. 6°*5. The decree of Cyrus is found at Ec- 
batana.—1. Made a decree] is unnecessarily formal here; the 
reference is scarcely to a public proclamation, therefore gave an 
order is better.—In the library (literally, house of books) where 
the treasures were stored in Babylon]. ‘This is fuller than house 
of treasures of 517. Probably the former passage should be cor- 
rected to agree with this (so Torrey). We should infer that the 
library or book-room was a part of a larger treasury. In Baby- 
lonia is either an addition, or was probably an error, for in 
Ecbatana as v.*. A Jewish writer may have meant Babylonia 
to include Persia—2. And there was found in Achmetha] 1. e., 
Ecbatana, the capital of Media and the summer residence of 
the Persian kings; it was captured by Cyrus in 550 B.c. It has 
been identified by Jackson with modern Hamadam (Persia 
Past and Present,'*).—In the castle which is in the province of 
Media]. The exact spot where the record was found is de- 
scribed; it appears that the library was a part of the treasury 
and that a part of the royal residence.—A certain roll, and thus 
it was written therein]. “Roll” apparently shows a Hebrew 
colouring, for there can be little doubt that these records were 
all made on the now familiar clay tablets.—Memorandum] is 
interpreted rightly by Mey. as a sort of title to the document 
which follows.—3. The record of Cyrus is now quoted: In 
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the first year of King Cyrus]. It is quite unlikely that Cyrus 
would call 539 (or 538) his rst year. It would be all right if 
put as Esd. 2!7 (Heb. 5"), in the first year that Cyrus was king 
of Babylonia. R. may have changed the year to agree with 11. 
—The place of sacrificing sacrifices] may be construed as in ap- 
position with “house of God.” The following clause is unin- 
telligible: “let the foundations thereof be strongly laid,” as 
ARV. cannot be made out of the text, and has poor support 
in the Vrss. Esd. combines with the preceding clause and 
renders: house of the Lord where they continually offer sacrifices 
by fire. This is the simplest and only intelligible text.—Its 
height sixty cubits and its breadth sixty cubits]. But its length 
is not mentioned. It is certain that we have an omission here. 
The obscure and corrupt clause must have given the length of 
the building, for Cyrus would not have given two dimensions 
and left out the third. The dimensions of Solomon’s temple 
were: 60 cubits in length, 20 in breadth, and 30 in height (1 
K. 62). So that the new temple was six times as big as the old 
one. These figures are wrong, for the new temple was much 
smaller than the old one (3”% Hg. 2?)—4. Three layers of hewn 
stone and one layer of timber] continuing the description of the 
building specifications. ‘‘One” is the correct reading, though 
the text has “new”; ‘‘new” is in ARV. and without even a 
marginal alternative; RV.™ is correct. It is difficult to under- 
stand this method of building. According to 1 K. 6% 7!2 Sol- 
omon built the inner court of the temple and the outer court 
of his palace with three courses of hewn stone and one course of 
cedar beams. Delitzsch supposed that the rows or layers were 
vertical, but that has little to commend it, and it fails to explain 
an unintelligible method of building. The similarity to 1 K. 
6° would suggest that the statement is due to R. rather than to 
Cyrus.—The outlay shall be given from the house of the king]. 
Esd. Cyrus the king. In v.*% we have “from the property of 
the king,” and that more appropriate expression should be read 
here. As the temple was not begun in the time of Cyrus, this 
grant was naturally inoperative.—5. This verse begins exactly 
like 5*4 and it agrees in substance with 5-15, but not in words. 
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It appears that both passages were originally the same, but now 
both are in part corrupt. But one is supposed to be a state- 
ment of the Jews in 520 B.c., and the other a copy of a decree 
of Cyrus in 538. The identity of language shows that both 
passages are not authentic. One may be original and the other 
made up from it. 


V.%> is even more corrupt than 51%. It is true that 5 - casts the 
decree partly into narrative form, while this purports to quote directly. 
My own belief is that both passages are late interpolations to make 
the decree agree with 18 *-, and that they represent a growth. They 
are quite unnecessary and really drag in an extraneous element into 
the question at issue, which was not the title to temple vessels, but the 
building of the temple. It is instructive to compare the decree of 
Cy. with the quoted statement of the Jews in 518-15, 


ayy ow xsd wan Saat Nobo ward ann mwa 513 
ayo ow xson wan soon ward ann nwa 63 


sy wND AND (54) 225 xt nmbs ma 518 
syND ANY (68) Svan NMv2 Ddwia NAdN ma 63 


xdon-7D pay A¥2ID122 1 _NBDID FIAT OT NTSN Ma 54 
xd2:07 yD Pp IIIT YT NBD) NAAT VT NAN Ma 65 


yor nx 515...92977 Saaz Ndomd wa bam odwrwa ms 514 
qa pana daa barn adwrnra 17 65 


manenby xaany xnds mar odwrpa ot Nba 515 
xombx maa nnn) anne adbwrvans xband 65 


Tn each version there is an omission of a practically complete section. 
In one case the lacking passage is Cy. the king brought them out from the 
temple of Bab. to Shes. by name, whom he had appointed governor, and he 
said to him, take these vessels, go place. By omitting this the sense is not 
impaired, but rather improved. In the other passage the lacking sec- 
tion has the dub. phrase where sacrifices are offered, etc., the state- 
ment about the dimensions of the temple, and about payment from the 
royal funds. The decree loses nothing by this omission. 

That the passages are dependent is made clear by the most cursory 
inspection. The report made by Tattenai and the decree of Cy. after- 
ward discovered at Ecbatana could not have accidentally agreed to 
such an extent as we find here. The differences even in words are very 
few. The extra clause in 5°73 xb2°05 is possibly added on the basis of 
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17; 1297) and })a‘nn are only accidental variations. The final clause in 
6° is absolutely unintelligible, and its resemblance to the clear state- 
ment of 51° is so close that the former is manifestly a corruption of the 
latter. The awkward nnn) curiously has a parallel in 515, where it cor- 
responds to 77). 

Rendering the passage now and making certain selections we have: 
In the first year of Cy. the king of Bab., Cy. the king made a decree that 
the house of God should be built, and that the vessels of the house of God, 
both gold and silver, which Nebuchadnezzar carried away from the temple 
in Jerus. and brought to Bab. should be restored to the temple in Jerus. ; 
and the house of God shall be built upon its site. The last clause is super- 
fluous. It might originally have been “‘let therefore the house of God 
be built upon its site.” Or this clause may be the comment of the 
complainants, ‘“‘and (now) the house of God is building upon its site.” 

This is prob. all that was in the original decree. It is certainly suf- 
ficient that Cy. should have authorised the building of the temple and 
the restoration of the sacred vessels. In 12-4 there is no mention of the 
vessels, but the statement that they were returned (17 !-) indicates that 
they may well have been covered by the decree. The added material 
in 64, to the effect that support was to come from the king, has its 
parallel in 14, where the aid was to come from the Jews, and it may 
have crept in from 6%. But the comparison certainly increases our 
distrust of the Jewish apologia in 51-16, We are constrained to pro- 
nounce against the authenticity of that passage. 


1, sonpd m3] G BrBArobqxatc, Esd. as in 517 GrBAtoguAaxtorc. Esd.A 
has BactArxtots B:8.—2. xnonx] old Pers. Haugmatana, Bab. Agmatanu. 
G om. ®, AuabaA, ExBatavorg-Est:—xn-33] | GBA has a dup. év xéAer 
év th B&oet, Esd.© B&per only. Bk&ers is found in Jos. "Ev xéAcr is a gl., 
explaining a word unknown to all the Gk. translators. The corre- 
sponding Heb. 773 occurs many times in late Heb., esp. in Est., cf. 
Ne. 1 28 7%, It is from As. birtu, the common word for “fortress” or 
“citadel”? (Mar.**), It here means the castle in which the king lives. 
—nn1p 93] lacking G®4 and rejected by Berth —nan] is pure Heb. 
and only here in B. Aram. @ has xegaAtc, which represents 753n in 
Ez. 2° 31:°3 Ps, 407. As it is followed by uta, and so=c. 1, it can 
only be a marginal reference to the other decree of Cy. in Ezr. 1.— 
‘Ma29] can scarcely be different from 1135, 415; G brouvyye.—3. na 
xnbx] after G nept o%xov we should prefix. @® shows a dup., add- 
ing tep00. Or we may follow Esd. and om. xnv3, @® lacks §33an) xn3, 
so that the decree concerned only sacrifices and vessels, and not the 
rebuilding.— nx] is suspended in air as completely as xm’3. @G has 
t6mou connected apparently with nee understood.— wax] G84 txapuc, 
which does not occur elsw. in G, but in Aq. Th. Sym. in Job 208 = 
nv a. A—pbarwn] | G yxevBA, cOftwe. The sense of Heb. 520 will 
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not fit; the traditional “raised” has no authority. © scarcely makes 
sense, “and let the foundation be laid,” but © adds, a foundation of a 
cubit. Haupt suggests that snws = Heb. nwe, “fire offering,” and cf. 
As. sabalu, so “and bring in his fire offerings.” He compares Esd. 8xou 
ertOboucty Sta mupds évdeAexods, where they continually offer sacrifices by 
fire ; but those who quote this overlook the fact that it is the only 
mention of the sacrifices in Esd., that is, this text lacks pna7. onwx) = 
Std mupdc, poswD = evdehexodg = Heb. on. The corruption seems 
quite hopeless, the Vrss. having as much difficulty and reaching as 
many conclusions as modern scholars.—pnw-nns] lacking in @® 
Esd.®4; © has #§ (»nw). It is most prob. that the original passage gave 
the missing dimension of the temple. I venture to make the conjec- 
ture that the original text was AON OMWwY AND POX ADINI.—4, pD253] is 
generally derived from the As. nadbaku, which means “mountain slope,” 
but Zimmern says this remains questionable (Mar.7, Mey.‘*). The 
mng. “course” is quite certain; © 36uor.—b.] lacking in G®, xoa- 
tarotAl, v. on 58.—ys] Esd. adds éyywefov, which represents nN in 
Ex. 1249 Ly. 185 2422 Nu. 1529; in Ps. 3735 ayn mrs, “a native tree”; 
hence here native wood to distinguish it from the wood brought from 
Lebanon. The native and cheaper wood would serve to build into 
the walls.—n-n] 7 G, cicBA, xavey gvalFsd. a dup. reading both non, 
“new,” and 3n “one.” The latter is correct.—snpp3] v.® f from root 
pps, of. 54, “what is brought out,” “outlay.” © saxkvn, which oc- 
curs only in Apocr.—n»3] but in vy. ® more appropriately *D23.—5. Nn] 
but in 5% 97 s3axp.—xbon] rd. with G sma, as in 5%4.—nnbe ... Saray]. 
To this point our text follows 5% verbatim except as noted above. 
Here we have a summarising of 514-15, @G® has only ént téxou été0y év 
otxw 00 8209, 7. ¢., it lacks all but nox maa nom atnxd. AL follows MT., 
but with manifest corruptions. Esd.®4 supports a shorter text: d&o- 
natactabqvat etc tov olxoy toy év Teo. of fy xeluevae and adds a dup. 
reading, Snws te0f éxet; © has only the double reading at the end. 
Mar. suggests a restoration thus: pIANY ANA Ddwypa 7 Ndnd pana 
xnbx maa; but this source used 527 only of the temple of Bab.— 
mans] is surely connected with arnx~by as 54; it is impossible here. 
Indeed, the passage is hopelessly corrupt. 


6-12 = Esd. 6’”°*4. The reply of Darius.—6. As shown 
above on 5° the introduction to Darius’s letter has been trans- 
posed. (Torrey notes a lacuna between vv. * *¢ °, ES,15*), 
This section should begin: Then Darius the king sent an answer 
unto him, and therein was written as follows.—Be ye far from 
thence] is not a striking command. Esd. keep away from the place 
is stronger.—?. Let the work of this house of God alone], forbid- 
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ding any kind of interference. Esd. names Zerubbabel here as 
“the servant of the Lord and governor of Judah.” 3 Esd. 
lacks the whole verse.—8. The king further commands that 
the decree of Cyrus be executed by providing the money for the 
building operations out of the royal tribute collected in the 
Syrian province. That we have no evidence of any such help 
for the Jews does not disprove the authenticity of this order; 
for it was one thing for the king to give such an order, but quite 
another matter to get the satrap of a distant province to carry 
it out. In Esd., however, the satrap is enjoined to help in the 
work of rebuilding, but the payments out of the tribute are 
only for sacrificial purposes—9. And whatever is necessary]. 
There follows in apposition the list of articles to be furnished: 
young bullocks, rams, and sheep for burnt-offerings to the God 
of heaven (v. on 12, where this expression occurs in a Persian 
decree), and wheat, salt, wine, and oil as required by the priest. 
The latter list provides for the minchah, or meal-offering, which 
was made of fine flour, moistened with oil and salted (Lv. 21-1). 
Wine was required for the daily drink-offering (Ex. 29).—Day 
by day without fail] implies that this provision was for the daily 
offering, and while we might suspect that the Persian officials 
would not be concerned about such details, still it is possible 
that this is a reflection of a Jewish priestly influence at the Per- 
sian court.—10. That they may offer pleasing sacrifices]. “Sac- 
rifices of sweet savor” (ARV.) is scarcely justifiable, an error 
as old as G. The root idea is “rest,” therefore “pleasing”’ or 
perhaps “propitiating.”—And pray for the life of the king and of 
his sons]. This explains the motive of the grant for sacrifices. 
The sacrifice would be pleasing to God and incline him favour- 
ably toward the offerer. The Persian king was not averse to 
the good offices of other gods than his own. This expression 
is surely a sign of the Persian point of view. Sachau compares 
this with “the sons of the royal house” in Eleph. Pap... - 

11. Any man that alters this command]; “frustrate” (BDB.) 
is scarcely justifiable; the idea is not to punish the one who 
interferes with the execution of the decree, but the one who 
would venture to change its terms. Berth. interprets in the 
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sense of “transgress” or “violate.” The punishment will be 
twofold; the culprit will be impaled on a beam or stake pulled 
from his own house, and the house will be made a ruin. The 
impalement was a Semitic method of execution, and, as Sieg. 
says, to be distinguished from the Roman crucifixion. Sieg. 
claims that impalement existed among the Hebrews, citing 
Nu. 254 2 S. 218% BODB. says correctly that the method of 
execution was uncertain. Herod. testifies to the custom among 
the Assyrians (iii,!*®). The words may be rendered, “let him 
be lifted up and stuck upon it” (the beam). The punishment 
has quite a different turn in Esd. 6%, Jet a beam be pulled from 
his own house, and let him be hung thereon, and his property shail 
become the king’s. That has a more modern and less Oriental 
note.—12. This, verse has been generally discredited. Esd. 
has the original text, if we may judge by inherent fitness, thus: 
and the Lord, whose name is called there, shall annihilate all kings 
and the nation who stretches forth his hand to hinder or to harm that 
house of the Lord which is in Jerusalem. ‘The writer has in mind 
the petty neighbours of Judah, who had shown marked hos- 
tility to the Jews, and who are now warned that Yahweh him- 
self shall do them harm if they bar the progress of the temple. 
As the king had sought the favour of Yahweh for his own house 
(v. ), so he naturally invokes his displeasure upon all who 
interfere with the restoration of his cult. 


6. 11nn] GPA has ddcere, forgetting then. p—yn1>)]. The sf. should 
be second p.—w7 ppm] G waxody évtecBA, pw. &néyetel, Esd. dxéyecbat. 
—non-}0] G éxeiev, Esd. tod témov = NN-]D.—7. NWT Nn] is lack- 
ing in G8, Mar. om. also, of dgnyouuévor t. "Iovd4. Esd. éxapyoy t. Loud. 
prefixing tov xaida xvetov ZopoGakéA.— avd] with G Esd. we must om. 
4 since 12” as well as nnp is subj. of a2. Esd. has a+ after oyv: 
bAocyepts oinodoujoae xat dtevicat.—8. 1a] Esd. 6° atyrarkwotas = 12¥, 
a word not found in B. Aram.— 5s] lacking in @®4, a text approved 
by Mar. Esd. has wéyet = y- n2205, Esd. éxtteAecfjvat, so “until the 
house of God is finished.”—33] 72°}. The word occurs in late Heb. 
and the mng. is clearly established as “property.”—s2120x]._ V. on 5°. 
—9,. jnvn] pl. of anwn ft, GBA boréenua, Gr Sgov.—prn +33] (Heb. 
pw) means “young bullocks.” This is associated with Lv. 4%. 32 19 
spa. But »32 is lacking in Gt and in Esd., also in v. 1” 717, and may have 
been introduced here under the influence of Lv. @ has three render- 
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ings of Wn: BodvBA, udcxous’, tabpouckst. Mécyoug may represent »23. 
—rby xb ss] G84 6 day aivfowoty, reading bx», and being a repetition 
of "> -pxd>. GX has apparently a dup., the above preceded by éna- 
eadAkxtws, a word found elsw. only in Est. 3% (Apocr.), but which 
may represent our text, since “unchangeably” would be a suitable ren- 
dering —10. p75] Mar. § %.—pmma] (Dn. 24° f) is a Hebraism, occur- 
ring in J (Gn. 8%) and very often in P; G edwdias gives a wrong 
sense.—}>sn] Mar.§%°. In As. saléw is used in sense of “entreat,”’ but 
not to pray toa deity, Zim. KAT.* %. 8),—»n] G* cwryptac, CwnyP. 
The former may represent a theological interpretation.—11. nd3] here 
only in B. Aram., but it is a common Semitic word and occurs 4 t. in 
B. Heb.—)7] } here only in B. Aram. Pe. pass. ptc. The word occurs 
twice in late B. Heb.—xnp]. The mng. usually given, “smite,” is 
scarcely appropriate here. BDB. gives two ideas, one of impalement 
(v. s. 4p) and the other nail. The latter would imply crucifixion, 
whereas the mng. is impalement. G®4 «xdnyqsetat gives the true 
sense. G! has xayfoetat, which has the mng. impale— 3] G 7d 
nar’ éuéBA, etc Staomaynv’. Dn. 2° 329. Jensen compares As. xawalu, 
“ruin” (BDB.). The mng. given “dunghill” is not appropriate, though 
that sense is found in Targum; “ruin” is better in every case. G” 
“plunder” would give good sense, but it is dub. whether that mng. 
is permissible—721~by] lacking in G, but found in Esd.; “besides” or 
“in addition to” is better than “on this account,” since the latter 
would apply to both parts of the punishment.—12= is regarded as 
spurious by virtually all modern scholars; Sta. Gesch. ii,1, Kost.29, 
Sieg. Mey.*. Mey.’s argument is typical: “It is quite impossible 
that Dar. in an official document should call in question the contin- 
uance of the Pers. sovereignty and speak of kings and peoples who in 
the future might make his orders inoperative.” Berth. defends the 
passage, but does not go far enough. Mar. rejects wn as gl. with 
reference to Antiochus Epiphanes; but the Gk. Vrss. all show that some 
word belongs here, though not this one. Esd. here offers a simpler and 
better text: 6 xdetos, 05 tb Svoma adtod emixéxAntae éxet, dpavicar mkvta 
Bactréa xat Zbvoc bs éxtevet yetoa abtod xwAdoat 7 xaxonorhoat tov ofxoy 
xuoetou éxetvoy tov év "IepoucaAnu.. The Deut. phrase is more accurately 
given than in MT. Dt. more than P appears in the programme of 
the restoration. 


13-18 = Esd. 7°°. The temple is finished and dedicated. 


Tattenai and his fellows respected the decree of Dar.; the work on 
the temple was pushed forward and finished in the 6th year of Dar. 
(515 B.c.). A service of dedication was held; many sacrifices were 


offered; the pr. and Lev. were assigned their tasks according to the 
book of Moses. 
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13. Our text gives but a general and rough statement, that 
Tattenai et al. because Darius the king had sent acted accordingly 
with all care]; but in Esd. this is much amplified, following closely 
the commands of King Darius they wiih all care presided over the 
holy works laboring with the elders of the Jews and temple officers. 
This is very unlike MT., but it agrees with the Esd. version of 
the Darius letter (cf. v. 8). The passage is hard to explain as 
a later addition, since the Jews would not be likely to invent 
the notion that hostile foreigners presided over the rebuilding 
of the temple, especially as they had rejected the offered assist- 
ance of the Samaritans (41*).—14. And the elders of the Jews 
built successfully because of the prophesying of Haggai and. Zecha- 
riah| cf. 51. The reference here is to the problem at home; all 
outward difficulties had been overcome by the decree of Darius 
confirming that of Cyrus; but the books of the prophets named 
above show that the Jews themselves were not very eager to 
engage in public works; they were aroused to their duty and 
kept at it by the inspiriting oracles of these prophets, without 
whom the command of God and the edicts of kings would have 
been alike ineffective. The mention of Artaxerxes is a gloss, as 
he belongs to a later period. As we have the singular, king of 
Persia, Darius or Cyrus may also bea gloss.—15. And they con- 
tinued that house until the third day of the month Adar]. The verb 
means, literally, brought out, or continued until it was finished. 
Esd. reads 23d day. Adar only elsewhere in Est. (8") is a loan- 
word from the Babylonian. It is the 12th month, February- 
March. Our text runs, which is the sixth year of the reign of 
Darius the king]. We must read of the sixth year of King Darius, 
as ‘we find in Esd., or more probably an original Hebrew year 
was first given, which was synchronised with the Persian reign. 
The temple was finished, according to the text, in the spring of 
5ES B,C. 

16. The sons of Israel] in apposition with which stands, the 
priests and the Levites and the rest of the sons of captivity]. That 
is, these three classes constituted the postexilic community.— 
Made a dedication of the house of God with joy|. Upon the com- 
pletion of the work there was a joyful service of dedication. 
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Esd. gives quite a different reading, the sons of Israel and the 
priests and the Levites and the rest of those from the captivity who 
had joined them did in accordance with those things in the book 
of Moses. This is interesting from the implication that many 
who had returned from exile had taken no part in the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, a statement in itself highly probable. The 
reference to the requirements of the book of Moses is explained 
by the sacrifices made at the dedication.—17. The numbers 
of the animals sacrificed, 100 bullocks, 200 rams, 400 lambs, 
and 12 he-goats, are small compared to those offered by Solo- 
mon at the dedication of the first temple, 1 K. 8° °, and are 
not unsuitable, in spite of Sieg.’s doubt, to the poorer conditions 
of the new community.—For all Israel according to the number 
of the tribes of Israel]. “Those returned deemed themselves 
the representatives of all Israel” (Sieg.). They may have 
taken to heart their brethren scattered over the world and made 
the offerings in their behalf—18. And they established the 
priests in their divisions and the Levites in their classes]. Accord- 
ing to 2 Ch. 35° the priests were established in divisions in 
Josiah’s time. The ordering of the priests and Levites is de- 
scribed minutely in 1 Ch. 23-26, each class or division being on 
duty for a week at a time. For the condition in NT. times ». 
Lu. 15 8 !.—For the service of God who is in Jerusalem]. G” 
shows a later conception, reading, for the service of the holy things 
of the house of God. Esd. reads, and the priests and the Levites 
stood in full vestments, according to their tribes (or classes) for the 
works of the Lord.—According to the writing of the book of Moses] 
z. €., aS written in the book of Moses. V. Nu. 3, 8. Esd. adds, 
and the gatekeepers at each gate, but that suggests a period after 
Nehemiah had built the walls. 


13. V.> in Esd. is as follows: xataxoAovOjoavtes totic bd tod BacrAgws 
Aapetou xpostayetoty éttect&touy tay lepmy Zoywy exueAgotepay cuveo- 
YoUvtes tots xpecButépotg tHv “loudatwy xat tepoot&tats. This gives a 
clear sense which is wanting in MT.—14. ynbsn] for which G has ot 
AcuettarB, xatnb0uvov’, Esd. etoda éytveto tx tep&x Zoya. The word is to 
be taken adverbially with 1933, they built successfully.—nx23 and ywyr73] 
are wanting in Esd. V.> is regarded as a gl. by many (Mar. Sieg. 
Mey. ef al.). With Berth. we must excise the name of Art., which 
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finds a place here on account of 47-%*, though the name is supported by 
all the Gk. Vrss. Sieg. urges against the passage the combining of a 
command of God and of the Pers. kings. But in Esd. we find different 
words used: 8t& xpoctkyuatos tod xvpfou—pet& ths yvauns t. Kbpou 
x. t. A., by the command of Yahweh and with the permission of Cy. That 
part of the text seems unobjectionable. 3933, 32] are both lacking in 
Esd., and Berth. may be right in changing the latter to “prophets.” 
Otherwise it is to be combined with 2w, they finished building — 
15. ssw] or Qr. sw. Kautzsch,** prefers a pl. form }»3%, adopted by 
Mar. on basis of @ H. Kautzsch interprets as a pass. from xnx, but 
De. regards it as Shafel from Bab. asw, and that fits better. The usual 
rendering, “complete,” will not serve here unless we dispose of the 
following 7y, which is well attested. We cannot say “‘they finished the 
house until the 3d of Adar’’; that is no better in Aram. than in English. 
But from the root aswz we get “‘they brought out or continued the work 
until,” etc.—nnbn oy] Esd. teftns xat eixédoc. It is impossible to 
tell which text is right, though Sieg. follows Guthe in preferring the 
latter. Jos. (Ant. xi, 4, 7) agrees with Esd—’xvn 4] is certainly wrong. 
Esd. has tod &xtov @toug Bacthgws Aapetou. Mey. (Eni.*4) supposes 
some words to have fallen out, and suggests, ‘‘that is (the 12th month) 
of the 6th year of Dar.” explanatory of the Bab. term Adar. It is 
more prob. that a year was first given acc. to a Jewish calendar and 
that this date was dropped accidentally. Gt" tries to help along by 
an addition of ws, thus: &¢ éotty ws étoug.—17. pwn] G pdsxous, 
but Esd. correctly tabeou¢.—y08] G duvotc, Esd. with better Gk. 
&ovac.—y1y 153] G ywzeous atyav, Esd. xuczeouc. The same redun- 
dancy is found in late Heb. Dn. 8*-* 2 Ch. 29%, but cf. 8%. In 
Lv. 9? the he-goat is a sin-offering.—wav] Esd.®4 quacéexwv.—18. nay] 
which referred to the building in 5% here indicates the temple cult. 
—xnbx] GE aytwv ofxov tod b200.— pd] G" BrBAtw vouov. Esd. adds: 
xa ot Bupweot 29” Exckotou TUuAGYOS, 3 Esd. et ostearit per singulas januas. 
This passage is important, for it indicates that the Aram. narrative has 
broken off abruptly. The story evidently went on to describe the in- 
stallation of other officials of the temple. Torrey regards the words 
as the work of the Chr. Esd. prob. lacked from non v.'* to obwrwa 
v.18, as shown by the repeated év 7 Mwodws 6/8Ay, and by the sus- 
piciously close agreement with MT. 


_EzR. 61922 = ESD. 71°15. THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
PASSOVER. 


This passage has suffered like many other parts of these books from a 
mutilation of the text. The purpose of the mutilation is plain. The 
passage was attached by the Chr. to the temple-building story, and then 
was modified to make it conform to its new position and to the ideas 
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of the editor. To comprehend what we have to deal with, we must 
have the original text so far as it can be recovered; and therefore a 
translation of the reconstructed text is given here. The justification 
for the changes will be found in the critical notes. In this passage the 
Heb. language is employed. 


(19) And the sons of Israel kept the passover on the fourteenth 
day of the first month. (20) Now the priests and the sons of the 
captivity were not cleansed, but the Levites to a man were all of them 
clean, and they [the Levites| sacrificed the passover for all the sons 
of the captivity, and for their brethren the priests |and for them- 
selves]. (21) And the sons of Israel, all that had separated them- 
selves from the uncleanness of the nations of the earth, and those 
who had returned unto them from the captivity to seek Yahweh ate 
the passover. (22) And they kept the feast of unleavened bread 
seven days, rejoicing before Yahweh, because he had turned the 
purpose of the king of Assyria unto them to strengthen their hands 
for the worship of Yahweh the God of Israel. 

A company of exiles had recently arrived in Judah through 
the favour of one known only as “king of Assyria.” The 
Israelites already in Judah celebrated the Passover at its regular 
time, and so far as their condition permitted the recent arrivals 
participated. The passage shows an amalgamating process be- 
tween the Jews returning from exile and those who were native 
in Judah. There is not a word about the temple or its building. 


It is usually assumed that the Chr. wrote the passage as a fitting con- 
clusion to the temple-building story. Torrey notes that the temple 
was finished in the r2th month, Adar, v.15, and that the Chr., with his 
usual exactness in dates, fills in the next month with the keeping of the 
Passover. The Chr. has an elaborate description of the celebration of 
the Passover in 2 Ch. 35!-1% Many phrases are identical in the two 
passages. But in our passage we rd. that the Lv. slew the Passover 
for the others, v. 2°, while in 2 Ch. 35% the phrase is “prepared.” In- 
deed, the points of identity are mostly in stock phrases, which any 
writer would use. The Chr. cannot be the author of this piece, for he 
would not mutilate his own work to the extent we find here. Those 
who attribute the fragment to the Chr. do so on the basis of the cor- 
rupt text. 

There is not sufficient evidence to determine the date of the piece, but 
such indications as we have suggest that it belongs to the early period. 
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It may well belong to the time of Cy., or to the period when Zer. and 
his company first arrived in Jerus. C. 3 describes various festivals 
that were kept, and this may have been among them. It is separated 
only by the long Aram. insertion 47-6'8 and may originally have stood 
after 4°, or even in the early part of c. 3. 


19. The day for this feast is fixed in Ex. 12°—The sons of 
the captivity] is an error for the sons of Israel. These two classes 
are named in this passage in contrast. The sons of Israel are 
those who had always remained in Judah, and the sons of 
the golah are those who returned from Babylonia.—20. This 
verse in MT. runs thus: For the priests and Levites had cleansed 
themselves, to a man they were all clean, and they slew the passover 
for all the sons of the captivity and for their brethren the priests and 
for themselves]. “For themselves” can only refer to the Le- 
vites. The expression is cumbersome, but it has the support of 
all texts. Nevertheless it may be a gloss. The idea is clear 
that the clean Levites sacrificed the Passover on behalf of the 
two classes stated in v.* to be unclean. As the Passover was 
kept in memory of the return from the captivity in Egypt, the 
festival would be highly significant for those who had just re- 
turned from the exile in Babylonia.—21. This verse also re- 
quires correction as above. “The sons of Israel” is further 
defined. During the exile the Jews in Judah had probably 
mingled freely with the surrounding peoples, called in our books 
“the people of the land.” Now with the return of some exiles, 
there was an earnest revival of Yahweh worship, in the interest 
of which some of the Israelites dissociated themselves from the 
loose ways of their neighbours.—22. The Feast of Unleavened 
Bread was virtually a part of the Passover, continuing for 
seven days thereafter (Ex. 121°). Instead of with joy for Yah- 
weh made them rejoice] it is better to read with Esd. rejoicing 
before Vahweh.—He turned the heart] (or counsel as Esd.) refers 
to some especial act of favour shown to the Israelites.—Kzing 
of Assyria] is strange here. We should expect “king of Persia.” 


B.-Rys. notes that in Judith 2! Nebuchadrezzar is called king of the 
Assyrians (the same confusion is found in 2 K. 23%); as the kings of 
Pers. ruled over the old As. domain, the title might be used by a Pers. 
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king (so Berth.). In Ne. 136 Art. is called king of Bab. As the text 
is supported by all Vrss. we may assume that the phrase was in the 
original text. It is usually assumed that Dar. is meant, e. g., Sieg., 
but, save the position of the passage assigned by the Chr., there is no 
evidence to support that identification. There seems to be room to 
doubt whether such a mistake would have been made as this by any 
postex. writer. However’ ignorant the Jews may have been of con- 
temporary history, they knew that As. had long been defunct and that 
Pers. was the real power of this time. As the reference is to one who 
had conferred favours upon the people as a whole, we naturally sup- 
pose the king of Pers. to be meant. Yet it may be that it was really 
a satrap in the old As. domains who was called by courtesy king of 
Assyria. 


To strengthen their hands] in 1° refers to material support, 
and that sense would be admissible here. Were our text cor- 
rect that meaning would be required. As a matter of fact, 
the last clause originally read for the worship of Vahweh the God 
of Israel]. The favour of the Assyrian king then consisted of 
the privilege of keeping the Passover, for which very little 
expenditure was necessary. The king’s grace may refer to a 
gift of lambs, which were slain at the feast, or to the privilege 
conferred upon the sons of the golak in allowing them to re- 
turn to Judah. In the latter case the king would naturally be 
Cyrus.—For the work of the house of God] is badly supported by 
the Vrss., and is inconsistent with the tenor of the passage, 
which is concerned with the keeping of festivals, 7. e., the wor- 
ship at the temple, not with its building. 


19. wy] G éxofnoav, but Esd. uses a more technical word, #yéyo- 
cavBA Hyayov’.—nd1an 932] is suspicious, for the Passover was slain for 
the sons of the golah (v.*). Esd. has ot viot "IopatA tév éx tho aty- 
parwctac, W flit Israel iransmigrationis, 3 Esd. filii Israel cum his qui 
erant ex captivitate, 1. e., the sons of Israel together with those who had 
come from the captivity. Now Esd. cannot be rendered “the sons of - 
Israel that came from captivity,” as RV.; the tv forbids that, for 
the text is defective; the Latin is good. 3 Esd. shows two distinct 
classes, the sons of Israel and the sons of the golah, and these two 
classes are kept distinct in this whole passage. Now the original 
reading must have been “sons of Israel”’ and the rest is a correction 
from MT. As so often happens Esd. has preserved the original text 
with a dup. derived from Heb.—20s. Esd. has a striking text, ce 
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hyvicbycay of tepetc xat of Acuettar ua xal mkvtes of ulol tis aty- 
pahosias Ste [ouxl] hyvicOnoay Ste of Acvettar due mkvtes hyvicbncav, 3 
Esd. quando sanctificati sunt sacerdotes et Levitae. Omunes filii captivitatis 
non sunt simul sanctificati, quia Levitae omnes simul sanctificati sunt. 
The reading 6t in BA is senseless, and © supported by 3 Esd. is correct. 
Some parties were clean and others not. Now the subj. of wnw) can 
only be the Lev. We can get good sense for a part of the v., 7. ¢., but 
the Lev. to a man were all of them clean, and they sacrificed the passover 
for all the sons of ihe golah, for their brethren the pr. and for themselves. 
In this part Esd. and MT. agree. The preceding part is meaningless 
as it stands in both texts. Esd. shows corrections from the Heb. in 
the repeated clause ot A. da xat mkvtec. Omitting that and putting 
the remainder back into Heb., we have a good text: onan nn Nb op 
myn 9321, It may be that we should go further. When the Chr. drop- 
ped the negative to get rid of the intolerable implication of the pas- 
sage, he may have inserted “pr.”; in that case the Esd. text is cor- 
rect from of viof, the preceding being added from MT. The antithesis 
is then between the sons of Israel, v.19, and the sons of golah, v. 2.— 
21 is unintelligible; there is no obj. for 128; “sons of Israel” and 
“sons of the golah”’ are identified; there is a third class otherwise un- 
known in this section “and all who had separated,’’ etc., and there 
is no antecedent for the pron. in o7dx. G has an obj., tb xécya, in place 
of navn, but &xd ths d&rotnectas is disconnected (ot éGeAOdvteg dnl). 
G has cic axabapctac for nxnvo. Esd. follows MT. exc. that it has 
néveec for b>) and lacks ands and Sxnw» »nbx. Sense may be obtained 
by transposition so as to rd. parm... S3a3m $2 Syne 22 npn box 
nbn pawn. It is better with Esd. to drop 5xnw wbx... onbs.— 
22. In G® 717» is lacking; in GA it is found here and with 307. Esd+ 
has thy BouAny for 3=nsy, and lacks ovndbxa ma or rather has xvefou 
instead.—717 . . . Annwa] appears in Esd. as évayer xvelou!, edqpatduevor 
évavtt xuefovBA. “House of God” was added by the Chr. when he 
attached the passage to the temple story. Esd. gives better sense, for 
Vahweh made them rejoice and turned is awkward. We should rd. 
therefore bxaw> nbs mya noxdpa ... ws Top nsy apn 93 AIM 13d OonDw. 


EZR. 4°. THE COMPLAINT TO XERXES. 


This is a fragment describing an event in the reign of Xerxes (485- 
464), and the only passage we have from his period. It is given dif- 
ferent connections in MT. and Esd. In the latter the name of Xerxes 
does not occur; in fact, the only part of v.* preserved in that text is 
against the inhabitants of Judah and Jerus., and that is imbedded in the 
letter to Art. The section is usually divided, vv.‘! being connected 
with vv.'!-3 and v.* made a section all by itself. It has been shown 
above that this passage did not come from the same hand as vv. 1-*, and 
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vv.‘! give a suitable setting for v.*. As the text stands the arrange- 
ment in Esd. is the only logical one, for the dates of Cy. and Dar. in 
v.*> lead up to 51. It is clear that these dates are later glosses. The 
connection of ‘‘all the days of Cy.” shows that it is interpolated. As 
it stands it is connected with “hiring counsellors,” but manifestly the 
enemy would not be engaged in hiring counsellors during a whole reign— 
to ignore the intervening period of Cambyses. As the editor supposed 
the events narrated in 31-45 to have happened in the time of Cy., it 
would be natural for him to add this date. “Unto the reign of Dar.” 
is easily explained as a duplication from 4%, which v. is substantially 
a repetition of the passage before us. It must be remembered that 
in the original text preserved in Esd., 4° was directly followed by 4%. 

The troubling of the Jews referred to here of course really took place 
in the reign of Dar., since the complaint was lodged with Xerxes in 
the beginning of his reign. The key to the situation lies in the word 
“build,” v.4. That could not refer to the building of the temple, for 
we have three accounts of that performance (3-43 5 f., Hg. and Zc.), 
in no one of which is there a hint of even an attempt to check the build- 
ing. Even with the poor and few people for the task, the work was 
apparently done in a shorter time than Solomon took with all of his 
resources. The building could only refer then to the building of 
houses in Jerus. or of the walls or both. Now houses in the city and 
walls around it would naturally be the next step after the erection of 
the temple; for the temple standing alone would be subject to raids for 
plunder and desecration. Ne. shows that any preceding attempts to 
put up either houses or walls had failed. The complaint accomplished 
its purpose. 

As Dar. was favourably disposed toward the Jews, there would be 
no use in appealing to him. Consequently the enemies had to fall 
back upon themselves, and do what they could to impede the prog- 
ress of those Jews who were bravely struggling to restore Zion. A new 
king always raises new hopes. When Xerxes succeéded to the throne, 
there might be a chance of turning him against the rising people of 
Palestine. The advent of a new king was a favourite time for the 
rebellion of subject peoples. The freshly crowned monarch must be 
on the alert for uprisings, and he would naturally be suspicious. Upon 
the accession of Xerxes, therefore, the counsellors, Bishlam, Mithredates, 
and Tabeel, who had been employed by the enemy, wrote their charges 
against the Jews. 

What they wrote and what the result of their letter was we do not 
know, for that part of the narrative has been lost. We may, however, 
draw a pretty safe inference. In our books we have stories which show 
the favourable attitude of Pers. kings toward: the Jews; Cy. Dar. 
Art. and Art. II, each one in his way, furthered the desires of these 
people. We have nothing from the long reign of Xerxes. Before him 
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a good beginning had been made, but after his time the situation de- 
scribed in Ne. 1 f. indicates that all the work of the Jews had been 
undone, save in the fact that the temple had not been destroyed. It 
is evident then that Xerxes showed no favour to the Jews, and that 
their hostile neighbours had a free hand to work their own will. 

The term “people of Judah” in v.4 would not naturally be applied 
to a body of exiles who had just returned. The words imply a people 
settled for some time in the land, and hence a later date than that of 
Cy. is necessary. 

It has, indeed, been proposed by many to change the name Xerxes 
to Cambyses (e. g., KAT.*. 288), but that is an attempt to support a 
chron. system in the present arrangement of our books which on all 
grounds isimpossible. Even if this name were disposed of, we still have 
the passage vv. 7-*, and would have to dispose of Art. as well as Xerxes. 


4. The people of the land] occurs in the contemporary proph- 
ets, in Zc. 7° as a term for the laity, in Hg. 2‘ as equivalent to 
the rest of the people named in 2?, 7. ¢., all others than Jeshua 
and Zerubbabel. In our books this term occurs nowhere else, 
and as Esd. reads “peoples,” the text must be corrected ac- 
cordingly. 


We have this expression “peoples of the land” in 10? " Ne. 9% 10%!- 2 
and “peoples of the lands” in 3? 91-2" Ne. 9% 8 102%, In Ezr. 10% 1 
Ne 10% “peoples of the land” describes the peoples from which the 
foreign wives had come; there the mng. is manifestly the non-Israelite 
nations dwelling in Judah or its immediate neighbourhood. “Peoples 
of the lands” has the same sense in Ezr. 9!-2:", “peoples of these 
abominations”’ (94) being used synonymously, but the emph. here is 
on the difference of religion rather than of race. In Ne. 9% the term 
refers to the As. and Bab., therefore the foreign people distant from 
Judah. In Ne. 10% it is rendered “traders” in BDB., but the real mng. 
is country people as distinguished from those in Jerus. In Ne. 9% the 
word for peoples has an unusual form (*pny), but as in Zc. 75, it means 
the people as distinguished from the king; the reference, however, is to 
foreigners. These are all the cases in our books, and it is apparent 
therefore that the phrase refers to foreigners, and while originally 
“peoples of the land” was distinguished from the others as mng. for- 
eigners near by, the distinction is lost as the texts stand, The refer- 
ence here is very prob. to the Sam. 


Were weakening the hands]. Cf. “their hands will drop from 
the work” (on the walls), Ne. 6°. The phrase usually means 
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to discourage, but literally it would be making the hands drop, 
and so stopping whatever the people of Judah were doing. In 
view of the following clause, “disheartening” is the better 
sense.—Troubling them in building]. The history of the efforts 
of the foreigners to stop Nehemiah’s work is the best commen- 
tary on the passage. The meaning is that the people of the 
land interfered with the Jews, putting every possible obstacle 
in their way. There may have been actual assaults made upon 
them as well. What the people of Judah were building is not 
stated, but it must have been either the city walls or houses 
(v. s.). Esd. has a somewhat different account: The nations of 
the land, lying down upon (or sending a message to) those in 
Judea and besieging them, prevented the building. ‘This hostility 
is still more emphasised in 3 Esd., where an ambush is de- 
scribed (v. 7.).—5. Hiring counsellors against them]. Cf. Ne. 
62, “counsellors of the king,” 728 825, but here BDB. gives the 
meaning “agents.”’ The counsellors were not employed for 
advice, but to represent them in their complaint to Xerxes. 
To make an appeal like this effective, it would have to be sup- 
ported by names that would carry weight with the king. It is 
certain that the agents were Bishlam, Mithredates, and Tabeel 
(v. on 7-3), and they may have been Persian officers, to whose 
report Xerxes would give heed, and who knew how to draw up 
a suitable document.—To defeat their purpose]. Their purpose 
was the rebuilding of the city. It would appear that in spite 
of the efforts of the enemy the work had continued, though 
with diminished success. Despairing of completely stopping the 
progress by their own efforts, they now prepare to secure a re- 
straining decree from the Persian king.—All the days of Cyrus] 
is a harmonising gloss added here when this passage was placed 
in a false connection (v. s.); similarly until the reign of Darius is 
carried back from v.*4. The Esd. text shows plainly how this 
was done.—6. In the reign of Xerxes], the only mention of 
this king in our books, but he is named often in Est.—Jn the 
beginning of his reign], that is, immediately upon his acces- 
sion (485 B.c.), when an accusation of rebellion would be most 
effective-—Wrote] in our text has no subject. The implied sub- 
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ject is “the people of the land” in v. 4, but to say nothing of 
the distance and change of construction, a multitude could not 
well be the author of a letter. Proper textual criticism shows 
that Bishlam, Mithredates, and Tabeel should be transposed 
from v.7 to serve as the subject of this verb.—Accusation], in 
Esd. letter, and probably that is correct; for the Hebrew verb 
“write” is not used with a figurative subject. “Accusation” 
would mean a letter containing an accusation. 


The abrupt end is what we may expect in any fragmentary piece the 
original form of which has been lost by editing to fit a new situation. 


. That abruptness of termination is, however, a characteristic of our 
books. 


4, yrnn oy] Esd. cadt 26vn ths yijs, 3 Esd. gentes terrae, rd. »py as in 
other places.— 7) o:pxn] only case of Pi. in this connection. Qal is 
used several times with 1 as subj., e. g., 2 S. 41, where we have also $na. 
Esd. gives us éxtxotudueva2A (incumbentes, 3 Esd.) = 15, Dt. 21% = 
anv, 1 K. 31%, hardly a suitable sense here; éxtxotvwyodvta’ occurs 
only in Sirach 26° 4 Mac. 4%. This gives quite a different sense, sent 
a@ communication to those in Judah, possibly ordering them to stop the 
work.—onban] trouble, Qr. nbnan, frighten. G éver6diGov (= obn in Ju. 
522) supports Kt. Esd. has noAtopxoivtes elpyov. The first word often 
represents on>, and this text apparently rd. o»pnds. Elpyoy stands for 
some vb. concealed in omx. As Esd. has &xexmAucay for “prevent” 
in 57° and 231, it appears that we have two sources woven together 
here. 3 Esd. has a further elaboration, e¢ levantes opus edificationis 
et insidias et populos adducentes prohibebant eos edificare, “and impair 
the work of building and bringing an ambush and peoples prevented 
them from building.” This is very like Neh.’s troubles.—5. 0°50 {] 
an error in sibilants; the correct form is 0.2%. The text of Esd. is 
radically different in this v.: xat Bouvdds xal dynuaywyodvtes (Syucyw- 
ylacAL) xat cuoth&cets (émtovetécerct) moroduevor dnexwdAucav tod drote- 
AecbAvat thy olxodowry (tod ofxodoujoa xat exrrerccOhvat tHy olxodouty') 
néavea tov xpbvoy tHS Cwijs to BactAdws Képov. There is added xat efpy- 
Onsav tis oixodouys ety Slo Ews tHG Aapefou BactAefac, but that is a 
translation of v.%, so that the clause “until the reign of Dar.” of 
MT. is lacking in Esd., and correctly, for it has nothing to do with 
this section. The above contains more than we have in MT., but it 
appears to be chiefly the work of R., who wanted to emphasise the 
good ground for the cessation of the work on the temple. Yet he did 
not venture to insert any word that necessarily refers to the temple. 
The difference from MT. is so great that the text can hardly be a 
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translation at all. Indeed, in the whole passage (4-°) Esd. shows that 
the material has been worked over perhaps by several hands. The pas- 
sage may be translated, and using plans and demagoguery and tumults 
they prevented the building from completion all the days that Cy. lived. 
The following clause, they hindered the building for two years, is a dup. 
—6, m20w] does not occur elsw. 8 lacks the word, 4 has émotoAyy, 
while © has a dup., émtc. xat évavttworv. Other forms of the root are 
common. 


EZR. 47-249 = ESD. 216-90. THE ARTAXERXES LETTERS. 


The material in this passage covers two letters, that of Rehum, 
Shimshai, and their associates to Artaxerxes, and that of the 
king in reply; an introduction to each letter; and a descrip- 
tion of the execution of the king’s decree. The section has been 
the subject of much discussion, for it presents difficulties to an 
unusual degree. Some of these will be considered here. 


(x) Contrary to the general impression, the whole passage exc. 7> 
isin Aram. It is usually said that v.7is the Heb. intr. to the Aram. 
letters, a conclusion due in part to an inadequate criticism of the text. 
As a matter of fact, we find that v. 78 is a part of the warp and woof of 
the intr. to the first letter, an intr. mixed all through vv. 7-, and which 
I have fortunately been able to disentangle (v. 7.). The v. can be rd. 
as Aram. as well as Heb. The word 1p is, in fact, an Aram. word, 
and the passage can only be forced into Heb. by assuming a loan-word. 
The mistake was originally made by the Massorites, and has been 
perpetuated ever since. V.’> is Heb., but at most it is an editor’s note; 
and it is certainly out of place. It has never been understood, but it 
clearly has nothing to do with the interpretation of the passage which 
follows. It may be only some copyists’ notes (v.i.). (2) The letters 
are placed in different chron. situations in the two editions which 
have come down to us. In MT. the passage stands between the Heb. 
and Aram. stories of the temple-building, that is, zz the reign of Dar., 
an obvious absurdity. In Esd. the passage comes directly after Ezr. 
1, between the reigns of Cy. and Dar. This position was not that of 
the original text of Esd., but was due to a later editor. In the Esd. 
text of vv.7-% there are two references to the building of the temple, 
both in the letter of complaint, neither being in the Aram. text (Esd. 
217. 20 = Fizr, 4% 14), Now those references to the temple must have 
been added to the text after it was placed in the position it has in MT. 
In the Esd. text the beginning of tthe building operations of the tem- 
ple follows this passage (7. e., 547#-). The references to the temple- 
building are therefore impossible in an earlier section. If these references 
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had been in the original text, they surely would not have been over- 
looked by the Chr., who believed that this passage explained the delay 
in building the temple. The section must have been transposed in 
the Esd. text in an attempt to get rid of the obvious absurdity of 
placing the Art. letters in the midst of the reign of Dar. That would 
be all the more necessary, since the Esd. text makes it clear that 3-4 
of MT. do belong to the time of Dar., a fact disguised in MT. by the 
aid of numerous textual changes. 

It seems possible to go a step further and attempt to account for the 
fact that there are no references to the temple in the Aram. version of 
the letter. At all events, a simple explanation may be proposed. In 
the original text of Ezr—Ne. this passage stood where it belongs, 
immediately preceding Ne. 1. The passage was transposed in Esd., 
which has nothing of Neh.’s work at all, and was edited to fit its new 
place. Then in MT. it was also separated from its context by the 
insertion of c. 5-10, but without the textual changes. Later, to get 
rid of the problem of chronology, it was again pushed back in the Esd. 
text by an editor who was certainly, and perhaps pardonably, ignorant 
of the true order of succession of the Pers. kings. 

(3) The passage is dated in the time of Art., presumably Art. I 
(464-424). This date is inconsistent with the position of the passage 
in either text. Therefore many scholars have supposed that the name 
of the king is wrong, and that we should substitute Cambyses for Art. 
Cambyses reigned 529-522, between the reigns of Cy. and Dar. That 
substitution would make the Esd. text chronologically consistent. But 
we have seen that the position of the passage in that version was not 
original, and consequently the gain is nothing. The substitution does 
not help out the version in MT.; for here we have the sequence of 
kings, Cy. Dar. Xerxes, Art. Dar. (4°#-), thus placing Art. too early. 
If Cambyses is assumed, he becomes as much too late in this scheme 
as Art. is too early. With better success we might substitute the name 
Xerxes. We could then interpret v.*as a Heb. beginning of the matter 
in vv.7-#48, The chron. sequence is then not so bad, for while c. 5 f. 
does belong to the reign of Dar., we might suppose that the Aram. 
account of the temple-building story had been added to this Aram. 
section without regard to chron. order. Then it is a singular fact that 
in the book of Est. the Pers. king Xerxes appears in G as Art.; if the 
same mistake had been made here, the error in @ might have crept 
back into the Aram. Finally that substitution would rid us of the 
serious difficulty that Art. authorised Neh. to do the very thing forbid- 
den in this edict (v. Intr.). 

Alluring as this hypothesis is, it is certainly unnecessary. After all, 
it scarcely relieves us of any real difficulties, for as the passage is in the 
wrong place, to remove it one reign further along is no strain. Fur- 
ther, the change, as shown below, creates a difficulty of its own. 
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In its original form the letter to the Pers. king charges that the Jews 
are rebuilding the walls of Jerus., and erecting houses in it. That 
much we may gather in spite of the corrupt and obscure text. There 
is not a word about the temple; indeed, it is excluded; for the complain- 
ants urge that if the Jews finish their undertaking, the city will be in 
a position to rebel against the king of Pers. The restoration of the 
temple as the basis of that charge would be ridiculous. Further, the 
most trustworthy source we have for the history of this period de- 
mands just such events as are described here. Neh. learns with sur- 
prise and chagrin that Jerus. is lying waste, its walls are thrown down, 
and its gates burned (Ne. 1? 2%). To suppose that Neh. refers to the 
destruction in 587, nearly a century and a half before his time, is absurd. 
The reference can only be understood of some recent calamity. Neh.’s 
audience with Art. was in the 20th year of his reign. Therefore the 
events narrated as occurring “in the days of Art.” may have come at 
any time in the first twenty years of his reign. But if we transfer the 
letters to Xerxes, they must be put in the beginning of his reign (4°), 
z. €., 485, or forty years before Neh., and therefore presenting,too long 
an interval between the calamity and the report brought to Neh. 

There is then the difficulty of supposing that Art. retracted his own 
words in giving Neh. permission to rebuild the walls. In the Aram. 
form of the letter, there is the saving clause “until a decree is issued by 
me.” Esd. lacks the passage, but that might easily be due to its un- 
fitness, as the letter was understood. If words are to be pressed over- 
hard, as is apt to be the case in dealing with Pers. laws, that clause 
would have to be omitted, or the temple could never have been built, 
for Art., in spite of 614, never issued a decree in favour of building the 
temple. 

We cannot rd. the story in Ne. 1-2° without seeing that Neh. realised 
that he had a delicate and difficult problem. If he knew of the king’s 
letter, vv. 17 #-, and had just heard how ruthlessly the decree to stop 
the work had been carried out, we can well understand his fear and per- 
plexity. Finally, it is by no means inconceivable that a weak mon- 
arch like Art. could be induced to do almost anything by a court 
favourite. 

By placing the section just before Neh. we get an exceedingly good 
connection. In the early part of the reign of Art., perhaps under the 
inspiration of the patriot Neh., a large body of exiles had gone up to 
Jerus., possibly the very company confused with Ezra’s. They had 
the purpose, so near the heart of Neh., of rebuilding Jerus., and began 
to execute the’project. The jealous Sam., rebuffed by the Jews years 
before, realise the danger to their supremacy, and write a letter to the 
king. Neh. being at court, knows of the complaint and the tenor of 
the king’s reply. After the Sam. forces had made havoc of the Jews’ 
work, some of the disheartened colonists returned to Pers., and are 
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brought straight to the royal cup-bearer. He learns now that the 
enemy had taken advantage of the edict and had gone far beyond its 
terms in their passion for destruction. 

With this situation clearly in mind, we can comprehend the patriot’s 
disappointment and sorrow. We can further understand the secrecy 
with which he surrounds his own enterprise, and the constant conflicts 
with the very people who had succeeded once before in breaking down 
the walls of Jerus. 

(4) The authenticity of the letters has been assumed in the above 
discussion. Any other theory seems to me untenable. The text is 
in places very bad, esp. in the intr. and in the complaint, v. 2, due 
doubtless to tampering with the text to make it fit a false position. 
But the main purport of the letters can be ascertained beyond a doubt, 
and if this passage were lacking we should be obliged to assume, 
in order to understand Neh., just such an occurrence as is here de- 
scribed. The passage cannot be attributed to the Chr. on any condi- 
tions; for he could not have composed a passage which he so egregi- 
ously misunderstood, and which is so hopelessly inappropriate for the 
purpose for which he would have invented it. Whatever his faults, 
and they were many, he was not as stupid as that. Had the Chr. 
composed the passage, he would almost certainly have written all in 
Heb. save the letters themselves, as is the case in the story of Ezra, 
whereas the whole document is in Aram. Moreover, the passage does 
contain more than the letters themselves, and I cannot understand 
Torrey’s declaration that the “Aram. source contains nothing but these 
suspicious documents”? (ES.12). 

Kost. was the first to deny the historicity of the passage, admitting 
that if it were authentic it would refer to Ezra’s golah and overthrow 
his theory that Ezra is later than Neh. The points raised by Kost. 
(Wied.* #-), with some comments thereon, follow: 

(1) The colonising by Asnappar (Assurbanipal) is improbable. But 
it is by no means certain that Asnappar is to be identified with Assur- 
banipal (v. 7.). (2) There is a suspicious similarity between this cor- 
respondence and that of c. 5 f. The agreement is rather fanciful and 
is mostly in unimportant matters. Both complaints are in Aram., are 
aimed at the Jews, and are addressed to a Pers. king. But in the im- 
portant matters there is great divergence. One contains a grave charge 
and urges action; the other is an inquiry, and the correspondents 
await orders. In one the complaint is heeded and drastic measures 
ordered; in the other the Jews are upheld. (3) The phrase “in the 
book of thy father’s memoirs,” v. 5, could not apply to Bab. inscrip- 
tions. This argument ignores simple textual criticism, the Esd. text 
reading “in the library of thy fathers,” in which Bab. inscriptions may 
well have been stored. (4) ‘“‘The mighty kings” of v.% admits of 
no satisfactory explanation, since the history of David and Solomon 
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would not be recorded in Bab. annals. But the phrase could apply 
just as well to later kings like Hezekiah, who held a Bab. vassal as a 
prisoner and who bulks large in the inscriptions of Sennacherib. (5) 
The phrase “until a command is given by me,” v. *!, shows a knowledge 
of Art.’s later consent to Neh. Here again we may note that Esd. 
lacks the passage, and Kost. is certainly wrong in his assumption that 
Art. orders the destruction of the walls. Further, we may well ques- 
tion Kost.’s inference. The king might easily issue a conditional de- 
cree. As he merely orders the work to stop, it is natural to assume 
that some further investigation was intended. (6) The impression 
made by Ne. 1-75 is that Neh. was engaged in an entirely new work, 
and that a story of a previous attempt to rebuild the walls is incon- 
sistent. The fact is that Neh. was urged to his task by learning that 
the walls had been thrown down and the gates burned. (7) The 
mocking attitude of Sanb. and To. is inexplicable if the walls had pre- 
viously been carried close to completion. It seems to me that if the 
Sam. had recently destroyed what the Jews had built, they would have 
sufficient ground to jeer at any one else who attempted to resume the 
work. The fact that they trust to their own devices, and do not ap- 
peal to the king, indicates that they regarded their task as easy. (8) 
Ne. 21-8 is silent about an existing order to destroy the walls, Neh. does 
not ask for a reversal of a previous decree, and the king only considers 
the loss of a faithful servant. Strictly speaking, there had been no 
order to destroy the walls. Neh. would not be likely to provoke oppo- 
sition by reminding the king of his former action. 

Kost. then gives his ideas as to the origin of the passage. As the 
first golah in the time of Cy. had attempted to rebuild the temple, and 
were hindered by the Sam., so the walls must have been attempted 
before the 2oth year of Art. Therefore the Chr. makes the golah at- 
tack the walls after the completion of the temple. It would be difficult 
to frame a weaker hypothesis. The golak under Cy. did not attempt 
to rebuild the temple and there was no hindrance from the Sam. The 
Chr. had no idea that this passage dealt with the walls of the city. 
He incorporates the passage on the theory that the letters referred to 
the building of the temple. It is easy to agree with Torrey that 
“Kost.’s methods were not thoroughly scientific, and his conclusions, 
in the main, were of little value” (ES.1#), 


7-11. The occasion of the letter to Artaxerxes and its be- 
ginning.—7. In the days of Artaxerxes]. The writer evidently 
had no exact knowledge of the date or he would have been 
more specific.—The rest of their associates] suggesting an official 
body which joined in the complaint whose word would add 
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weight to the charge. The word rendered “associates” occurs 
in the Eleph. pap., where the meaning is determinable. In I, 1.1 
we find “Jedaniah and his associates, the priests who are in 
Jeb.” The word is used like “brother” in Hebrew to indicate 
those in the same official class. Sachau limits the meaning 
needlessly to those who joined in the letter, but the word covers 
all the priests in Jeb.—And the writing of the letier was written 
in Aramaic]. “Character” added by RV. is wrong, for the 
reference is to the language, not to the script.—And translated 
into Aramaic]. But as it has already been said that the letter 
was written in Aramaic, the statement that it was translated 
into Aramaic is manifestly impossible. Marquart proposed 
“Persian,” the letter being translated into the native speech 
of the king, and so being a bilingual document. Mey. substi- 
tutes Persian for the first Aramaic, and omitting the redundant 
“writing” gets “the dispatch was written in Persian and trans- 
lated into Aramaic.” Berth. regards the second Aramaic as 
a gloss; it is lacking in @. The phrase is a copyist’s note, and is 
not of much importance (v. 7.).—Rehum] is a good Hebrew name, 
and occurs frequently in Ezr.—Ne. (v. on 2?).—Commander] is 
better than “chancellor,’ RV. Arnold proposes ‘master of 
the decrees” (JBL. 1912,%). Rehum then would be the chief 
officer.—Shimshai the scribe] vv. 17. +. The name usually is 
traced to Iranian (BDB.), but it might easily be Hebrew. The 
accusers of the Jews in this case, though holding presumably 
Persian offices in Syria, may themselves have been of Hebrew 
stock. In that case they certainly would not have written in 
Persian. The words are a gloss due to the confusion of the text. 
—As follows] but the letter does not begin till v.1!».—9. Dinaites] 
r “judges” according to 6", so Hoffmann, Mar.—A pharsath- 
chites] also interpreted as “generals” (BDB.).—Tarpelites] or an 
official title tabellarit (Jensen): it has also been interpreted as 
Iranian and equal to the frequently used term “beyond the 
River” (Syria).—A pharsites]. Marquart renders “secretaries.”’ 
—Archevites] the people of Erech (Mey. Ent.), a city in Bab- 
ylonia.—Babylonians] only occurrence of the gentilic form in 
OT.—Shushanchites] the people of Susa, the Elamite capital. 
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—Dehavites]. Following 6® now generally interpreted as “that 
is,’ a rendering requiring a slight emendation. We should 
then have ‘the Susians, that is, the Elamites,” people of the 
country over which Cyrus had first ruled.—And the rest of the 
peoples]. In spite of the above rather lengthy list, there were 
other nationalities involved in the hostility toward the Jews.— 
Whom the great and famous Asnappar had taken captive]. That 
is, all these peoples had been brought to Samaria from other 
places, referring to the story in 2 K. 17. Asnappar is usually 
identified with Assurbanipal, apparently because it is more like 
his name than any other. 6" offers Shalmaneser who began 
the siege of Samaria. As the name is corrupt, as the resemblance 
to Assurbanipal is not very close, and as there is no evidence of 
his colonising Samaria, we might conjecture Sargon, who con- 
quered Samaria in 722 or Esarhaddon as v.?.—In the city of 
Samaria|. Better with G in the cities of Samaria, since all these 
. peoples would scarcely reside in one city.—And the rest beyond 
the River] 7. e., other peoples of the country west of the Eu- 
phrates. The term “beyond the River” is used in this period 
for all the country from the Euphrates to Egypt.—Auzd so forth]. 
Usually interpreted as equivalent to “and others,” and so “too 
tedious to mention.” But Torrey (JBL. 1897) has shown that 
it means “and now,” the preface to the real matter of the 
letter. The word is misplaced in our text, being repeated from 
the end of v..—11. This is a copy of the letter which they sent 
unto him\ obviously an editorial note, and should stand between 
the narrative and the beginning of the letter proper, as shown 
below in the reconstructed text.—Thy servants]. The names 
have been transposed, and are wanting here, so that as the text 
stands the complaint was anonymous. 


It would be difficult to find a more corrupt text than vv.7-%. At 
first sight the case seems quite hopeless, for while there can be but a 
single letter, there are two sets of complainants, and there are three 
different introductions. The whole is so confused in MT. that we seem 
balked at every point. We may easily assume that preceding the let- 
ter proper there was a simple and straightforward intr., stating the time 
of writing, the complainants, the accused, and the person with whom 
the complaint is lodged.. The text of Esd. is simple and straightfor- 
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ward, but a careful examination shows that even that does not have the 
original text. It does, however, afford a basis for reconstruction. 

The letter proper begins at v. "> with the complainants, thy servants, 
the men of Abar-Naharah. Plainly we lack something here, viz., the 
addressee and the names of the accusers. Esd. has a part of the neces- 
sary material beginning, to King Art. lord. Then after ot natdéc cou 
we have ‘P&Ouyoc 6 (Torrey rightly supplies yekqwyv) t& moooxlntovta 
xat DawdrArros 6 yoaupateds xat of extAorror ths Bours altav xat (xet- 
tat) ot év xofAn Nvetg xat Powlxy. And in v.17 we find in the ad- 
dress of the king’s reply an additional clause, ofxodotv év Nayapelg. 
Combining this material we see that the beginning of the letter then 
must have been: s75D www oyon~Sya on Jytay pA Nd XNwwnnaNd 
AAAI AY ANW) prow oF AAP. pam 4 AAD aNw.. If now we turn to 
MT. here reprinted for easy inspection, we find all this, as will appear 
by noting the words with a single underline: ww) oyo~bya om (8) 


nbya nina mae (9) 829 NIbD NNwwNNANS Odwry—by AIN NTN IAMD NIDD 





837 DION Ya FT DN NLT (To): . 6. SOIT ANID INW) NID wp? oy 
NNWN PWD AIT (IT) = May AAAI IAy ANw) PADw 9d: API IA ANI NWP 


Maya) AWAINAIy wax Pray xvddo_ Xnwwnnas dy omby andw os. It is a sup- 





port to our reconstruction to note that © has xpf{tat, 3 Esd. judices 
just where x»3"7 occurs in v.°; v. 7. in note on text. Kuptw, which is 
always found in Esd. with Art., is a rendering of ts reading ys. 
yon 3n7) of MT. shows a modified construction to fit the connection as 
the text stands. It is to be noted that we find this beginning of the 
letter in two sections of our present text separated by the clause ‘‘and 
the rest of the peoples whom the just and noble Asnappar took captive,” 
and this intervening portion is plainly an explanation of “their com- 
panions,”’ or “their counsel,” as Esd. has it. Thus we are able to put 
together the passages which are required as the first part of the letter 
proper. : 

If now we take the sections of the text preceding and following our 
extracted passages and preface the date from v. ’, we get this surprising 
result: And in the days of Art. Rehum the reporter (or commander) and 
Shimshai the scribe wrote a letter against Jerus., (11) and this is a copy of 
the letter which they sent to him to Art. the king, from a source indicated 
above by double underlining. From this it appears that we have now 
also a simple and straightforward intr. to the letter. If we compare 
this result with the text of Esd., we find: (z) Instead of “against Jerus.,” 
“against [those dwelling in Judah and] Jerus.,” showing an addition 
(within brackets), and that exactly what we find in v. ¢ in the letter to 
Xerxes, no other note of which is found in Esd. (2) The complainants 
are (BiAcuos xat MiBpad&ens xat TaBérrtoc xat) ‘P&Ounos xat Begrteb- 
wos xat DapgrAros & yeaumateds (xat dt Aosmol of todtots ouvtacoou.evot) 
otxodvtes 88 év Dauapetg xat toig HAAots tomotc. Now the additions 
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here (within parentheses) are taken from v.’, adding three names, and 
having 10129 Nw), which belongs to the intr., and besides is Aram., not 
Heb. The last clause, dwelling in Samaria and the other places, belongs 
to the letter itself, for even Esd. lacks it in its proper place. To this 
we might make a further addition from v. 7 and so get as the original: 
And in the days of Art. Rehum the reporter and Shimshai the scribe and 
the rest of their companions wrote a letter against Jerus. to Art. the king 
of Pers. This may as easily be all Aram. as partly one language and 
partly the other. In v.? we have left the three names, Bishlam, Mith- 
redates, and Tabeel. These names have no place in the letter to Art. 
For as they stand first here they would certainly be named in the 
reply; but they do not recur at all. Now we have noted that 12n3 in 
v.® lacks a subj. The three names are manifestly the accusers of v. *. 
Bishlam, Mithredates, and Tabeel were the hired agents of v.*. Con- 
sidering the vast amount of transposition which has taken place, the tr. 
of those names is not singular (so Torrey, ES.178, Mey. Ent.1”). 

V.7> is lacking in Esd. and is easily explained as a marginal note, 
or an explanation by the Chr. in a text with which havoc was already 
made. Its place would be more appropriate after v.42. We have still 
to account for the passage, vv. 9>—102, 7. e., the list of names and the 
explanatory note and the rest of the peoples whom the great and noble 
Asnappar took captive. This clause seems to be a late gl., describing 
the origin of the Sam. and showing marked hostility to them. The 
last part may easily be taken from v.*. The absence of the whole pas- 
sage in Esd. shows that it was prob. later than that translation; for 
there would be no motive for its omission. 

Further 839 in v. 8, to which there is nothing corresponding in Esd., 
was added after the dislocation was made. And finally 4793-72) wx 
mya) is a repetition due to the misplacing of 712». was is a mistake 
for "xv. maya) is the beginning of the letter and could not occur twice. 
“To Art. the king of Pers.’”’ is superfluous, rendered necessary only 
after the dislocation was made to explain the preceding “to him.” 
Mey. notes the use of by before Art., used in the sense of “unto,” but 
that is good Aram. usage (cf. vv. 17-18), The confusion is not so great 
as appears from the difficulty of reconstruction. The principal changes 
necessary are but two: the tr. of the three names from v.? to v.*, and 
the tr. of 42 to 8, 

V.* did not appear at all in the text used by Esd., or else the trans- 
lator omitted it because he saw that it was an unintelligible scrap. 
Torrey holds that “v.*, or at all events v.%>, is exactly reproduced”’ 
(ES.17°; italics mine). But his reasons are not convincing. He is 
obliged to assume that Art. was substituted for Xerxes, whereas Esd. 
begins exactly as v.’, showing in xatéyavey (though © has the cor- 
rection xatéyeabay) and of v.7, not 12n3 of v.*. This is followed by 
adit = my of v.41. aw Torrey finds in éxtotoAyy and cites GL; but 
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G" has émotodty xal evavetworv, an obvious and characteristic dup. 
Since “letter” appears three times in the section, vv. * * ", it is strange 
to suppose that this well-informed translator misconceived the mng. 
of so easy a word as 120w. Esd. has Sxoyeypayudvyy before éxtotoAty, 
which Torrey regards as representing xn22; but to get an unnecessary 
adj. the translator would hardly jump from v.§ to v. 8; moreover, ND)3 
is, I think, a late interpolation. The words stand at the end of the 
passage in Esd.; had “Esd.” followed v. *he certainly would have written 
xatéypatvay thy éxtctoAny. This position and the order of the words in 
Gk. suggest that they may stand for sn-ux yawnp in vv." *Yxoyeypapuévyy 
occurs only in the Apocr. On jaw p v.7. critical note. Finally, xpévors 
may represent *D’, but never elsw. stands for nn. 

The whole section vv. 7?-" should therefore rd. as follows: And in 
the days of Art., Rehum the reporter and Shimshai the scribe, 
and the rest of their companions, wrote a letter against Jerus. to 
Art. the king of Pers. And this is a copy of the letter which they 
sent to him: To Art. the king our lord. Thy servants Rehum the 
commander and Shimshai the scribe and the rest of their compan- 
ions who dwell in the cities of Sam. and in the remainder of the 
province beyond the River. And now— 

It must be noted that this result is not attained by the free play 
of a critic’s imagination, but it is entirely obtained from a text which as 
it stands is utterly unintelligible. A literal translation of MT. will be 
the most convincing evidence of its impossibility for the reader not 
versed in Aram.: (7) And in the days of Art. wrote Bishlam, Mithredates, 
Tabeel and the rest of their companions unto Art. the king of Pers. and the 
writing of the letter was written in Aram. and interpreted in Aram. (8) 
Rehum the commander and Shimshai the scribe wrote a letter against 
Jerus. to Art. the king as follows. (9) Then Rehum the reporter and 
Shimshai the scribe and the rest of their companions, the Dinaites and the 
A pharsathchites, the Tarpelites, the A pharsites, the Archevites, the Baby- 
lonians, the Shushanchites, the Dehavites, the Elamites, (10) and the 
rest of the nations whom the great and noble Asnappar took captive and 
caused them to dwell in the cities of Sam. and the rest of the province beyond 
the River. And now.—(11) This is a copy of the letter which they sent 
unto him, unto Art. the king: Thy servants the men of the province beyond 
the River. And now— 

We find in the king’s reply (v.17) the names of the men who sent the 
charge. Obviously the same names and titles must have stood in the 
accusing letter. It is a justification of the reconstruction that the two 
lists of names and titles agree save in the words “cities of,” which do 
not occur in v. !7. 


7. ‘n’3] in v.* the same idea fs expressed by m>>n3, showing a dif- 
ferent hand.—xnwynnsx] an Aramaised form. In @ only © and Esd. 
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show the regular Gk. form Aptaéépfou; ® has AcapSaBa, 4 Apbacacba. 
Bab. form is Ar-tak-Sal-su, Achamenian, UrtaxSasa.—an3] from this 
sg. and the sg. sf. (is companions) Mey. argues that Rehum was the 
principal instigator of the letter. But a sg. vb. with more than one 
subj. is a common Semitic usage.—1n22] does not occur in Heb., but is 
frequent in the Aram. passages, vv. % 17 5° 68 13, It is contended by 
Zimmern that its As. equivalent kinatiu means only “house servants” 
(Mar.*); but here it means “associates,” as in the Eleph. pap. The 
former sense would be unsuitable unless the antecedent of “his” were 
“ Art.,” a possibility in this v., but not in v. 17.—an3] may signify “char- 
acter of writing” in Est. 12 312 89, but not in 48; “mode of writing” is 
a rather forced sense; the natural mng. is the thing written, cf. 2%. G 
renders as a vb., %yeavev.—ypnwin] also 74; the Chr. has taken this 
from Aram. vv. 185%, Andreas says middle-Iranian ptc. pf. pass. 
nibhist=scriptum (Mar.), Hoffmann (ZA. ii,*?) and Str. similarly. Mey. 
holds that it is an error for jawn5, Pers. patigama, “report” or ‘‘mes- 
sage.” As it is synonymous with 32n3, he contends that the latter 
is an explanatory gl. of the Pers. word. @ here and v.18 6 gopodéyos, 
which in Job 318 397 = v3), “oppressor,” but the mng. here, as appears 
from Esd. 2%, is “tax-collector.”—a11n3] G yeagny.—nors2] lacking in 
G, while D15N» is Epunvevpévyy, so agreeing with ypaghy. G gives, there- 
fore: ‘‘The tax-collector wrote a letter in Aram. and it was trans- 
lated.” We must either change one “Aram.” to “Pers.,” the reasons 
urged for which are not very convincing, or else explain, “the letter 
was written in Aram. and it had been translated into Aram.,” implying 
that it was first composed in some other language. As Aram. was the 
diplomatic language of Pers., as it had been of the Bab. and Hebrews 
(2 K. 18%), it is difficult to see why the letter must have been first com- 
posed in one language and then translated into another. Mar. after 
G calls n’o18 a gl. We might solve the problem by reading jawnp (2. 
on v. 1) “copy,” and thus have the letter was written in Aram. and there 
was an Aram. copy, the copy being preserved in vv." #-, The most 
prob. solution is that we have a jargon of copyists’ marginal notes or 
directions, e. g., ‘write the letter,” “write in Aram.,” “translated into 
Aram.” The words really stand at the head of the Aram. sections of 
Ezr., and may have been directions to note the change of language, a 
change much less obvious in # than in MT.—8. orn]. Both this and 
‘wow are declared to be Syrian names by Mey. (Ent.#4). Rehum was 
regarded as Pers. by Rawlinson, while Andreas (Mar.*) regards »wnw 
as a popular etymological adaptation from an Iranian *2ww. Thus is 
it determined to make foreigners of two good Heb. names.—oyu~by2] 
was misunderstood in , and transliterated in various ways, Gadatapty8, 
BaaxdhtaA, Bedteeul, Esd. Beéd\teyoc, but in v.1 tk noooxtmtovta, to 
which Torrey rightly adds from v.1’ 8 yed¢gwy. Andreas explains as a 
translation of an old Pers. title; Mey. says it is applied to the governor 
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of a small Pers. district. It seems to be a compound, “master of 
commands,” a sense suitable in v.*. Torrey renders “‘reporter.”— 
x32] from 73 and indefinite sp and mng. “as follows” (Str. Mar.*). 
Tt is lacking in G, but appears in Esd. apparently as Tlepowv.—9. yy]. 
Contrary to the general statement, this is represented in @ by a doub-~ 
let, t&3e Exetvev. Str. regards as gl. Berth. explains it as a doublet 
from 23 in v.>. In this corrupt text a word or two more or less 
makes little difference. Vv. are simply a more amplified repetition 
of v. 8 with a vb. lacking. © saw the defect and supplied it by taking 
ys in two senses (13 748). We have in this v. a list of nine words 
or names which have sorely perplexed all students. It is useless to 
print all the desperate conjectures which have been offered. Passing 
by the first four names for the present, we arrive for the rest at pretty 
definite results—(s)»298]. Jensen, Theol. Liz. 1895, proposed to iden- 
tify with Gk. &exor, an interpretation generally rejected in favour of 
“people of Erech.”—n*522] is clearly “people of the city of Bab.”— _ 
nyowiw]. Zimmern (KAT... 48°) suggests that here is preserved an iden- | 
tification of the Susian god Suinak with the name of the city. Andreas, 
Mar.®, (cf. De. Par.s"). explains ak as a sf.; so Str.—jvw] is the 
place-name.—s179] De. (BD.*) suggested Du-u-a, found in As. con- 
tract tablets. Virtually all scholars now agree with G® ot cicty = nin 4, 
“that is,” and so explaining the fact that the Susians were Elamites. 
This explanation is generally regarded as a gl., the Elamites being 
much better known than the Susians (Mey. Mar. et al.). We have 
then peoples named from three well-known cities, Erech, Bab., and 
Susa. To revert to the first four names, we have an unsolved problem 
and must rest content with conjecture—x11"9] Schrader proposed Da- 
ja-e-ni (KAT.3:**°). De. Din-Sarru, a city near Susa (BD.*). G" ot xer- 
tat, and so virtually all scholars rd. x3, “the judges,” regarded by 
Andreas as an Aram. translation of the Pers. databhar.—x»bp7] made a 
Latin name by Jensen, fabellarii, rejected by Andreas, Mar. ef al. Pers. 
is diligently sought in this document, and its presence would be nat- 
ural enough, but Latin is scarcely admissible. Andreas is quite sure 
that we should point »bo.w and find in the word some unknown of- 
ficial title (so Mey.*). Hoffmann explains from Pers. taraparda, “the 
provinces beyond the River.”—x»anp1px, xD7DN, and N»2D7DN] 58 are 
much alike, and may justly be regarded as variants. De. (DB.i=) sug- 
gested for the first Partakka or Partukka, towns in Media mentioned by 
Esarhaddon; in the second he saw Parsua. The desperate state of the 
case is shown by Mey.; he notes that the root in all three is Dx», 
“Persia.” , he says, may be prefixed or left off at will in Iranian 
names; nin the first is a corruption; in (1) and (3) the adj. sf. Ka 
appeared, so each word is reduced to Pers. (Ent.*7'.); thus he gets 
out of the passage: ‘‘the Pers. judges, the Pers. , the Erechites, 
the Bab., and the Susians.” Others have made official titles of all 
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the words: “the judges, messengers, tablet-writers, scribes.” All 
these identifications reckon with the single words and forget the 
context. The passage shows that names of peoples are required in 
each case. The v. begins with names of two persons and their offices: 
Rehum the commander and Shimshai the scribe and the rest of their asso- 
ciates: then in apposition to the last word we have the catalogue of the 
races of which the Sam. were composed, which cannot be a mixture of 
offices and peoples. As part of the names are peoples, they must all 
be. So v.” begins and the rest of the peoples. That we cannot identify 
them merely proves a corruption of the text, or else the transplanting 
to Sam. of peoples from places as yet quite unknown. The ransack- 
ing of every language under heaven to make offices out of this jargon 
is an unwarranted extravagance of criticism. It is better frankly to 
confess our ignorance. The writer, having an animus against the Sam., 
may have sought the most outlandish names he knew.—10. 1520s] 
almost unanimously identified with Assurbanipal (668-626), son and 
successor of Esarhaddon (v.2). Schrader identified with Esarhaddon 
to agree with v.2 (KAT. **). Mey. and others who are searching 
diligently for Pers. influences in a document conceived to have been 
written by Persians sees a choice bit of evidence in this word; he sup- 
plies two missing letters, 15212-1D%, and decides that the final 5 is due 
to the fact that Pers. has no > (Ent.29!-). As the adj. xa (Heb. 237) 
is directly applied to this king, it would appear that the writer took out 
a part of two syllables from the name and made it into a title. The 
resemblance is the only ground for this identification, resting therefore 
on a slender basis in spite of its general acceptance. G" has Yaduc- 
vasskens, this text being credited with correcting the name on the 
basis of 2-K. 17, a critical acumen not otherwise apparent. This iden- 
tification is, however, impossible chronologically; Shalmaneser was too 
early. Marquart (Fund.**) saw the old Heb. yu 0x, Sargon. We 
know that Sargon colonised Sam.; acc. to v.? Esarhaddon did like- 
wise. As generally understood Assurbanipal added to the confusion 
of tongues and religions. The name is corrupt and may be Sargon or 
Esarhaddon as well as Assurbanipal— ap») xa]. Sieg. says: ‘‘ Aram. 
translation of the As. royal title Sarru rabbu,” but we lack Sarru, and have 
another adj. which has no parallel in the As. inscriptions.—7p»] occurs 
elsw. only in Dn. 2", where it means difficult. Here it is equivalent to 
Heb. 3p* and means famous. It is not easy to see why Assurbanipal 
should be singled out for praise by those whom he had carried into 
exile—n7] G has pl. xé6Aeotv, the most suitable. text, for while the 
chief complainants might live in the city of Sam., the description of 
peoples covers a much wider territory. If MT. is right, it would appear 
that all these peoples were not made a party to the complaint. The 
difficulty may be avoided by reading 7Nw2). 

11. yan] V.% 5° and as loan-word in Heb. 7" +. We may compare 
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ywnp having same sense, “copy,” Est. 34 488". Mar. says both words 
come from Pers. In Gk. we find five renderings: (x) broveyeauudvyy, 
Esd. 21°. (2) Smoxetuevoy, Esd. 74. (3) dvttyeapoy, Esd. 5° GE. (4) dta- 
cay, BEAL (5) Srackeyots, GBA in 5% 71.— yy] lacking in @ and in 
ARV. through misunderstanding the corruption of the text. The let- 
ter proper begins with ’n-x~>y.—w 2x] = Heb. wus. Esd. has of éxfAor- 
Tot tHS BouAys alt@y. This shows a different text. 


12-16. The charges against the Jews.—12. In Esd. we have 
a slightly different and more deferential address than MT.: 
be it known to our lord the king, the same difference recurring 
in v.%. The next clause is almost always translated wrong; it 
should run thus: the Jews, who have come up from thee unto us, 
have gone to Jerusalem, a rebellious and evil city]. The last 
words are in apposition to Jerusalem, and not the object of 
“build.” 


We note that the Jews here denounced are recent arrivals. There 
must therefore have been an extensive migration in the time of Art., of 
which we have no other record. From their undertakings the company 
must have been a large one. This could not refer to Neh.’s company, 
for he had authority from the king to do the very things which are here 
prohibited. In G® we find “from Cy.” instead of “from thee,” the 
editor supposing there was only one migration, 7. ¢., that in the reign 
of Cy. 


Now we come to the heart of the matter, a description of 
what the returned Jews were doing which aroused the suspicions 
of the local Persian officials. But unfortunately at this critical 
point the text is corrupt and obscure. With the help of Esd. 
it is possible to get a fairly good sense: They are building it [the 
city or some unknown object], they are repairing the walls, and 
they have completed a temple. It is true that the Jews who had 
come from Artaxerxes had not built a temple, but the fact that 
a temple was standing would be an incentive for the rebuilding 
of the city and its walls. The essence of the charge is certainly 
the statement about the restoring of the walls. All other con- 
ditions could be ignored, but once the walls were about the 
city, Jerusalem could defy all the peoples in the Syrian province. 
—13. They will not pay tribute, custom or toll]. It is not pos- 
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sible to differentiate these words; the meaning of the first is 
assured, any kind of tribute or tax. The meaning of the others 
is mostly guesswork. Esd. yields better sense and says all that 
is necessary: they will not only refuse to pay tribute-—But in the 
end it will damage the king] is a very doubtful rendering of a 
very obscure passage. Mey. gets “the revenue of the king 
will suffer,” a good enough sense, but a mere repetition. Esd. 
offers the best solution known to me: but also they will stand out 
against even kings. What is apprehended is described fully and 
~ clearly in v.18; the loss to the Persian empire of the whole Syrian 
province, the plaintiffs greatly exaggerating the power of the 
Jews and perverting their purpose—14. Now because we eat 
the salt of the palace], lacking in G6®*. G* has “temple” in- 
stead of “palace,’’ making the Samaritans priests. On the 
Bond of Salt v. RS. Relig. Sem.2”. The idea is that the salt 
constituted a bond which those who ate were bound to respect. 


We might compare the covenant of salt by which the pr. were bound 
to Yahweh, Nu. 1819, cf. 2 Ch. 13°, where it is the sign of the divine title 
of the Davidic dynasty. Here it might therefore be a sign of the agree- 
ment of fidelity of the officers to the Pers. king. It is possible that the 
mng. here is simpler, the idea being that the officers were in the king’s 
pay; see AV. “have maintenance from the king’s palace,” so Ryle, Sieg. 
The old Jewish interpretation was based upon the sowing with salt 
as a sign of utter destruction (Ju. 945) and was, “‘because we aforetime 
destroyed the temple,” z. e., salted the salt of the temple. Nestle in- 
terpreted the text a little differently, “because the salt of the palace is 
our salt” (v. Sieg.), because we will suffer if the king’s tribute falls off— 
not a very high motive for their fidelity. The mng. must be, because 
we are bound to protect the king’s interests, therefore we send this 
despatch. Esd. offers a radically different text, and a sadly erroneous 
one: because matters at the temple are pressed forward, another reflection 
of the temple-building story. 


A second reason for their report is: it is not right for us to wit- 
ness the king’s dishonor]. The word rendered “dishonor” has 
the root meaning nakedness; that is the idea here, it is not right 
to see the king stripped bare of his lawful tribute and territory. 
—15. In the book of thy father’s memoirs]. The words imply 
that the kings kept a record of events presumably for reference. 
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These Sam. knew that the records desired could be found only in.the ' 
archives of the kings of As. and Bab.; “fathers” therefore is used in 
the sense of predecessors. Any story of Judean revolts since the time 
of Cy. would not be adequate, esp. as it is added that the revolts were 
in the olden days. The reference is to the revolts of Judah in the 
century preceding the collapse of 587: note therefore this city was de- 
stroyed, 7. e., by Nebuchadrezzar: from the Bab. point of view the 
destruction of Jerus. was a punishment for rebellion. In fact, Judah 
had been a vassal long before 587, but was ever ready to seize a promis- 
ing moment for rebellion. The Sam. knew the history of Jerus., and 
knew it correctly. Curiously Art. and his officers were entirely igno- 
rant of the past history of this province. 


16. This verse is a summarising of the whole matter: we 
make known to the king [Esd. “to thee, O lord king’’] that if this 
city is built and its walls finished, then thou wilt have no portion 
beyond the River] that is, the whole Syrian province will be lost 
to Persia. In other words, the complainants assume that if the 
Jews complete their project, they will proceed to reduce their 
neighbours to subjection by restoring the old empire of David. 
There could hardly be plainer evidence of the correct date, for 
such a result could never ensue from the building of a temple, 
but only from the repairing of the walls and the restoration of 
the houses in the city. Esd. has a different reading for the 
latter part of the verse: there will no longer be an outlet for thee 
to the province beyond the River. The meaning is not essentially 
different. 


12. xinb] Esd. t@ xvef reading 717. Mar. explains preformative 

b as a change due to the similarity of the form with mm (§ 2); Str. 
otherwise (§ *«); v. AJSL. xili—ynb-;n].¢ There is difference of 
opinion about the composition, v. Mar. § 4, Kautzsch,"*.1. There 
is prob. a n. which has lost its force in the prep.; the mng. is like Heb. 
ayn, and so “from thee” or “from thy presence.” G has é&né xbeov®, 
&ro cot, cap” Uuwyr and Esd. —x31by], The Massoretic pointing sep- 
_ arates this from preceding word, giving, therefore, the impression that 
the complainants were at Jerus. The pause should be on this word, 
separating it from what follows.—xny7p] lacking in G®, but by an ob- 
vious error.—Nxn770] Vv. 1519; on the form v. Mar. § *, Kautzsch, § 54 
(kattal). It is equivalent to Heb. 19». From Esd. we infer some fur- 
ther n. than city. The passage would then run to Jerus. the rebellious 
city, and they are building its —.— Mar. et al., adopt Qr. sboow ara] 
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but this cannot mean they have finished the walls, otherwise the com- 
plaint would have been too late. V. ' indicates that the walls are not 
finished. The Vrss. offer some variety: @ xat t& telyn abtijs xatye- 
ctoyévot eloty, they are repairing (or finishing) the walls, using the 
same word for 55> in vv. 18 53-911 614 (but in v.33 © has étotpacOf). 
Esd. has xat t& telyn Oepanedouct, but cuyteAecOf in v.™, showing a 
different Aram. vb. here. 3 Esd. et statuunt muros. Qep. may have 
the mng. repair, and that is the sense required here.—1o"n x»ws)] offers 
serious difficulty. G has xat OeweAlous adtig davipwoav, BW et’ parietes 
componentes. Esd. xa vabv broG&AAovtarBA, x. v. brepB&AAovta Beue- 
Atodcve, 3 Esd. et templum suscitant. Esd. is clear in one respect, the 
reference being to the temple. The usual rendering “they have re- 
paired the foundations,” is impossible after the statement about the 
walls. Many conjectures have been made (v. BDB. s. v. on and the 
comm.). Str. reads 1297, as 51°, “laid the foundations.” Jensen derives 
from As. hatu, “examine,” an unsuitable sense here. Haupt calls it 
Afil of won, “excavate the rubbish’”’ (Guthe,*), likewise impossible here. 
“They are repairing the gates” would be the best sense, but there 
is no basis for this reading. It is more natural to follow Esd. and 
place NnwNa)... xMNP in apposition with obwry. The separation of 
the obj. from its vb. by these adjectives, as is usually done, is very 
awkward.—}"13] is left without an obj., but the text is wrong in any 
event; the ptc. would not be used with the verbs following in the impf. 
G™ has xat otxodopodcw aityy. Esd. has otxodcty [otxoSomodcrAl] t&¢ 
te &yooas abths. 3 Esd. edificant furnos ejus. ’Ayoos is used in Eccl. 
r24 5 Ct. 3? for pw, “a street,” which is really an Aram. word, and 
which may have been confused with 1w though -w is represented. In 
the case of a modern city, laying out its streets would be a first step, 
but that would hardly be the case in an ancient Oriental town. Yet 
from v.'8 if this city be built, and v.* this city shall not be built, we 
might infer that city was meant here; but there are three counts in 
v. 2, reduced to two in v.** and to one in v.*1, so that the phrases are 
not repeated. Indeed, we should expect a generalisation in the latter 
passage. Some form of 733 is well attested, and some obj. is required. 
Now xnvw xa) does not recur with AN-7p in v.15, and is an anticlimax. 
The crux of the charge is that Jerus. had been a rebellious city. That 
it was “bad” would have had no significance. It may be that the 
obj. of “build” is concealed in this word, though it is not easy to con- 
jecture its nature. 

13. Esd. lacks xsbn>... 2. The words may be an accidental rep- 
etition from v. %.—ybm 153 an] v. 2 7%, G edpor obx ScovtarBA, obowy 
meas xat cuvtéAecual, Esd. popodoylav oF wh Sromelvwaty Sodvat. Las 
often shows correction from MT. G has had our text, but in 1b3 has 
seen a negative (xb) and in 35m a vb. (qb). 529, or, better, 73, so 
Heb. Ne. 54 (cf. msn 68) is derived from As. mandatu (nadanu, “give” 
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= Heb. 173). 192 is explained from As. biltu, “tax,” or, better, from 
Iranian bali, “tribute.” Mey. explains as tax in kind. q$n from vb. 
“go,” is explained as money paid for going, “toll”? (Mar. Glossary, 
Str. ef al.); but such a derivation is not convincing though generally 
accepted. Another explanation is found in As. ilku, “tax” (Ges.8, 
Winckler, Alt. Forsch, xv, '.). Winckler supposes 1b3 to be a corrup- 
tion of 1b>. of the original text, and renders the passage: “they will 
withhold tribute and pay no taxes” (op. cit.). He is close to the truth, 
but it is better to follow Esd. (v. s.). Mey. regards @ as evidence that 
the translators were no longer able to distinguish the three kinds of 
tribute.—on»5x] f mng. dub.; Andreas emends Dbdpx, Pers. afsos, “in- 
jury”; usually explained as mng. “‘in theend”’; Scheft. (BDB.) “treas- 
uries,” from Zend pathwa. Mey. gets mng. “income.”—o 5p] “an 
unsupportable Hebraism” (Mey. Ent.2*); he would rd. xan, so “the 
revenues of the king.”—pran] vv.1 2 Dn. 63; on the form ». 
Kautzsch, § 3-2>, third p. f. used in neuter sense, “‘it will injure,” or 
it may go back at least in sense to np (Berth.). @ xaxomoretBA, 
éxAnsoucw’, Esd. dvttotqoovtat. The last word in 2 Ch. 137?- repre- 
sents p:n in Hithp., but sense prob. “rebel against” as 3 Esd. resistent. 
—14. nv] G with great literalness, dcxnwoctvn, the rendering in many 
places of Heb. “1y, which is apparently the same word used here.— 
15. s»025] Heb. y73, cf. Mal. 3", “memorandum-book”’; here the 
royal annals. The phrase is wanting in G®4 in the second place; Esd. 
éy tots ard THY Tatépwy cou BrBAtors.—}33] Heb. 73°-1n, cf. 21, Esd. wéAetc. 
—qinwsy] v.19 ¢ from ww, Dn. 615, Mar. § 2, G guyadetz.—y12)] G 
SobAwy, by an easy misunderstanding. Esd. roAtopxtas suvectaévor, 
may represent this text, giving to 17nws a mng. somewhat different 
from the received one, “enduring sieges.””—16>. G®4 has only obx gotty 
got elofyy. Esd., %€030¢, has rd. pon as qbn (cf. v."). G is certainly 
not based on our text exc. for 7b x). 


17-24°. The edict of Artaxerxes and its execution. 


The king sent a reply to Rehum, Shimshai, and their associates 
saying that the annals had been searched and their charges against 
Jerus. sustained. Therefore he directs his officers to stop the building 
of the city until authorisation is given by him. The officers proceed 
to Jerus. with a body of troops and stop the operations. 


17. As the text stands we naturally take the whole verse, 
except the last two words, as introductory to the letter, the king 
sent a decree to Rehum]. ‘The passage is so read in the Vrss. 
The Greek has and the king sent back to Rehum . . . peace and 
command. Esd., then the king wrote back to Rehum.. . the 
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subjoined letter, as in v.". The names of the persons addressed 
are, however, an essential part of the letter itself, and we have 
a good beginning of the letter with those names: to Rehum.... 
Peace to you. And now]. The first clause is then all that we have 
by way of introduction, the king sent a decree. We note, how- 
ever, that the name of the king is not found in the reply at all. 
It is therefore quite likely that the text is corrupt and that the 
verse originally read: Artaxerxes the king to Rehum et al., that is, 
there was no introduction at all, but only the letter itself.— 
18. The letter which you sent unto us has been read before me in 
translation]. As the singular is used elsewhere, “unto us” must 
be a mistake for “unto me.” “Plainly read,” as usually ren- 
dered, is found also in Ne. 88; ARV.” has “or translated.” That 
is the correct sense. The king probably did not understand 
Aramaic, and his scribes therefore would translate the letter. 
The word occurs in the Eleph. pap. v,* where “explained” seems 
to be the meaning. Esd. has a simpler text: J have read the let- 
ter which you sent to me, obtained by omitting two of the Aramaic 
words.—19. I issued an order and they searched and found]. 
The search was made in the annals suggested in v.1°. The dis- 
coveries amply justified the charges of the accusers; for the 
king’s secretaries unearthed these facts concerning Jerusalem: 
this city from olden time has risen against kings, and rebellion and 
insurrection have been made in it]. This verse indorses the com- 
plaint of v.15, which should apparently be reproduced. The 
words all recur, but in a different connection ——20. The search 
uncovered more than the accusers had charged; for three new 
points are made: (1) Mighty kings were over Jerusalem], show- 
ing that only the Judean kingdom was involved. (2) And they 
ruled over all the province beyond the River], all the Persian domin- 
ions west of the Euphrates. (3) And tribute, custom and toll 
(v. on v. 1) were paid to them). ‘The last two clauses are combined 
in Esd., ruling and taxing the province beyond the River. “The 
conditions described in (2) and (3) were never true except in 
the time of David and Solomon, and Ryle supposes that those 
kings are meant here. But Sieg. rightly questions whether the 
archives found in Persia would preserve records of the Judean 
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history of that period. In the time of David, moreover, Jerusa- 
lem could hardly be described as a rebellious city, at least so 
far as foreign kings were concerned. If the king had a copy of 
the inscriptions of Sennacherib, there would be adequate data 
for his purpose. There is really no need of assuming the pres- 
ence of a Jewish hand here. It is assumed that should Jerusalem 
be rebuilt and its walls restored, it would regain the power it 
had had in the pre-exilic days. This expectation was far from 
realisation in the period before Nehemiah; but it was sufficient 
to arouse the apprehensions of a king who was always fearing 
rebellion in the subject provinces.—21. Make now a decree] is 
surely not what we look for, since the officers could scarcely 
expect to stop the building by a decree.’ It is better to read as 
in v. 19, now a decree is made, t. e., by this letter; or as Esd., now 
therefore I command to stop these men, 1. e., the Jewish builders. 
—And that city shall not be built]. Nothing is said about walls, 
but the word “city’’ is used comprehensively, so that the injunc- 
tion stops every kind of building operations. Esd. combines the 
clauses, to prevent those men from building the city. —Unitil a decree 
is issued from me]. A clause lacking in Esd. The injunction 
could only be dissolved by the one who made it. This condi- 
tion was necessary, as without it the decree might be regarded 
as binding even though the king had changed his mind, and 
such a change was surely possible. 

22. Be warned against doing remissly in this matter]. The 
king did not appreciate the hostile purpose of the complainants; 
he did not realise how eager they would be to execute his orders; 
and he was aware that royal decrees were not always taken very 
seriously in remote provinces.—Lest injury should increase to 
royal.loss|. The interrogative sentence of EV’. shows a strange 
misunderstanding of the text.—23. Then after the copy of the 
letter]. “Copy” creates the same difficulty here as in v.” 
and as “plainly” in v. !8, which is from the same root. “Trans- 
lation of the letter’? would be better.—Was read in the presence 
of Rehum|. The royal messenger who brought the edict prob- 
ably read or translated it to the officers and their council. Here 
only Rehum’s official title is lacking, probably due to an error 
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of a copyist. Esd. has here a preferable text: then the writing of 
King Artaxerxes being read, Rehwm et al. proceeded, etc.—They 
proceeded in haste to Jerusalem against the Jews]. A considerable 
time must have elapsed between the sending of the despatch and 
the receipt of the reply, especially as an investigation of the 
archives in Persia was necessary. The building meanwhile had 
continued, all the more vigorously if the Jews suspected the 
effort to stop their work. The moment the injunction comes to 
hand the zealous officials hasten to put it in force.—And stopped 
them with force and power]. Esd. has a better reading in two 
points. It says marching to Jerusalem at speed with cavalry and 
a multitude in battle array, they began to restrain the builders. The 
clauses are in better order, the “armed force” being connected 
with “march.” Then it brings out the fact that the officers 
required armed men to enforce obedience to the royal decree, 
showing that Jerusalem had a considerable power at the time. 
—24°. Then the work stopped]. This is the concluding portion 
of the “correspondence.” The rest of the verse is connected with 
c. 5, the Aramaic account of the building of the temple. The 
narrative of Nehemiah shows graphically how utterly the at- 
tempt to restore Jerusalem had failed. We may safely infer 
that the builders scattered to the various towns of Judah, that 
the enemy destroyed the work that had been accomplished, so 
that Jerusalem was left as desolate as in 587; for again “its 
walls were broken down, and its gates burnt with fire.” 


17. xpanp] 57-1 611 Dn. 316 4" f Bib. Heb. Eccl. 8" Est. 1°}. From Old 
Pers. patigama (Andreas, Mey. Ent.22-). G84 lacks the word, possibly 
because its mng. was unknown; 6" has a feeble rendering, tov Aéyoyv. 
Esd. combines with nbw, if that represents same text, téce dvtéypatbev. 
—nyay vbw] GBA elotyny xat o&atv, both being apparently obj. of &xés- 
tethev. GH" cipyyy butv. xat viv. This represents a good text reading 
p2> for nyo. obw is not “prosperity,” as BDB., but “peace to you,” 
a common greeting. The greeting is lacking in Esd.; in place of last 
two words there is t& broyeypayuéve as in v.14. 3 Esd. ea que sub- 
jecta sunt.—18. wrpn] ft lacking in GB4 and Esd.; 6" odgwc. It isa 
good Heb. word, v. Ne. 8%, and has the same sense. It is here used 
adverbially.—p] as in Heb. means call or read. G®4A éxdhOn, a render- 
ing necessitated by translating x2nw3, gop6Aoyos. GE" follows closely 
MT. Esd. has a simpler text for the whole v.: ’Avéyvwy [Jegi 3 Esd.] 
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THY ExtotoAty Hy wexdupate meds wé, lacking therefore wpm and ‘tp. 
—19. nyo]. Here and in v.24 G was forced to translate and uses 
youn; but GS in ™> sbyue—raynn] G ytvovrarBL, ytyvovtarA. Esd. 
has of &Oewrot as subj.—20. pn] see Mar. § 8% Esd. toyupol xat 
oxAnpol.—r~bw] G extxpatodvtes, Esd. xuptebovtes, both texts reading 
as aptc. The rest of v. appears in Esd. thus: xa gopoAoyodvtes xofAny 
Duetav xat Dorvixny; whether this is a free rendering or represents a 
simpler text, it is hard to say.—21. nw] rd. as in v.19, ow or now, I 
make a decree ; cf. Esd. éxétaba.—owny xnyo 130-1]. GBA was apparently 
puzzled by this passage; we find étr [6mwe4] aad tho yriuns = 1D WW 
xnyo. G» shows our text, though disarranged in Lagarde. Esd. lacks 
the passage altogether; but in v. 22° it has a rendering which covers the 
ground, and to take heed that nothing be against this, reading by, against, 
and getting a negative in bw.—22. pm] ¢ Pe. pass. ptc.; it is the 
same as Heb. 17, which may be of Aram. origin. G meguAaywévorBA, xpo- 
oéyete’, Esd. xeovonOijvar.—ibw] G dvecwBA xapk Adyov!.—nnd] G uh 
mote, Esd. yn, 7.¢.,8>. The force is that of Heb. 19, cf. Kautzsch, § 6. . 
—nw] appears in Esd., xoof éxt rAetov, evidence of the free render- 
ing which often characterises this text. GU rdyPuv0j o963ea.—xban] G 
&paviey.bs, apparently interpreting like Heb. ban “destruction,” Esd. 
ths xaxtac.—23. ywrp 7177p] lacking in GA, cd avttyeagoveE=xyinw3, tod 
Séyuatosl. The title of Rehum is missing here; it is found only in Gt 
(@éAteeu.). In spite of the strong support of MT., the title must have 
been in the original—brx] Esd. graphically brings out the true con- 
ception in dvatetEavtes, a common word in Mac. representing Heb. 
yo) in Ex. and Nu. (v. Hatch and Redpath, Concord.) —x7~by] 
lacking in Esd.; @G xat év *Iod8¢B4, éxt tods “Iovdatouc! correctly.— 
passa] G év trmors, Esd. wer’ trrouB4, wer’ txxwvl. The word means 
arm literally as Heb. yrux. The Gk. rendering is hard to explain, 
but as 229 is thus translated in Ex. 147 Jos. 171.18 1 K. 16% 2 Ch. 21° 
Is. 38°, that may be what was seen or imagined here.—n] G duvéuer, 
Esd. 8yAou mapat&bews (taxéwcl).—242. 3x2 G céte. This form with 
prep. occurs 26 t. in Dn., but in Ezr. only here and 5? 6%. The mng. is 
the same as 38. 


I formerly thought that v. * was from the Chr.’s hand, and written 
to connect the correspondence of Art. with the building of the temple 
inc. 5. The text of Esd. forbids that commonly received interpreta- 
tion. In Esd, 2! we have the v. in its entirety: and the building of the 
temple which is in Jerus. ceased until the 2d year of the reign of Dar. 
the king of Pers. This differs from Aram. in having “temple” instead 
of “house of God,” and in the omission of the meaningless ‘‘and it 
was ceasing” (xbv2 mm). But we find a part of this repeated in Esd. 
5”, “and they prevented the building two years until the reign of 
Dar.; and in the 2d year of the reign of Dar. Hg. and Zc. prophe- 
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sied” (61). 24 of Aram. text is plainly discerned here. The clause 
“until the reign of Dar.” is from 4°, where we have added “king of 
Pers.” as in Esd. 2311 Now 5! in MT. lacks a necessary date, and the 
defect is supplied in Esd. correctly. It appears, therefore, that the Art. 
correspondence originally ended with the words, ‘‘and the work ceased,” 
while the Aram. temple-building narrative began ‘‘in the 2d year of 
the reign of Dar.”’ When these two narratives were joined as in MT. 
there was added in 4% ‘‘the house of God which is in Jerus.” The 
meaningless words “and it was ceasing” first appeared in the Esd. text 
to connect 5! with 4° (of MT.). 


NE. I, 2. NEHEMIAH BECOMES GOVERNOR OF JUDAH. 


1™""*, Pilgrims from Judah bring tidings of the sad plight 
of Jerusalem.—1. The words of Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah]. 
This is a heading, like a title-page prefixed to any other book. 
This was probably added by an editor when our books were 
compiled.—And it was in the month Kislev, twentieth year]. 
Kislev is the 9th month in the Hebrew calendar (cf. Ezr. 
10°) = November—December (Zc. 7! 1 Mac. 1%). ‘Twentieth 
year’’ is defective, as there is no further definition; it is an 
interpolation by the Chronicler. This date as well as that in 
21 were taken from 54. The date in 2' is the 1st month of the 
2oth year, therefore this must be the roth year of Artaxerxes, 
unless, as Wellhausen suggests, the year is reckoned after the 
Syrian fashion as beginning in the autumn (Js.-Jud. Gesch."). 
Susa or Shushan (Dn. 8? Est. 12: *) was the winter residence of the 
Persian kings. We find a correct geographical note in a Greek 
text, ““Susa the metropolis of the Persians.”’ This story opens, 
therefore, like Ezra’s, on foreign soil. The palace or royal castle 
is added to define more closely the abode of Nehemiah. He was 
at the palace in the city of Shusban, because he was a court 
official (v. 4’).—2. And Hanani came in to me] “to me’’ being 
rightly added from 6.—One of my brethren] or one of my brothers. 
“Brother” in OT. may denote one born of the same parents, a 
more distant relative, a fellow-countryman, or even one bound 
to another by a covenant. From the expression in 7?, “Hanani 
my brother,” it is likely that he was.a near relative and may be 
a literal brother. He went to Jerusalem with Nehemiah and 
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was placed in a position of trust by him.—He and men from 
Judah]. Hanani apparently had not been in Judah himself, 
but he had heard tidings from a company of returning pilgrims, 
and had brought them to the cup-bearer, because of his high 
position and commanding influence, as well as his known in- 
terest in the welfare of Jerusalem. The visit was scarcely acci- 
dental, and so Hanani deserves credit for starting the important 
mission of Nehemiah.—And I asked them], not Hanani, but the 
men from Judah. They had been introduced to him as return- 
ing pilgrims and the question to them was natural.—Concerning 
the Judeans, the remnant who have survived from the captivity, and 
concerning Jerusalem]. ‘The text is overloaded probably by a 
gloss (the remnant). The implication is that those who had 
survived the captivity were few in number. The reference may 
be either to those who had always remained in Judah, and so 
support in a way the radical view that there was no return, or 
to the small number who were left of those who had gone up 
from Babylonia. It is probably a specific reference to those who 
had gone up in the time of Artaxerxes (Ezr. 4!) and who had 
made a vain attempt to restore the walls.—3. The survivors who 
have survived from the exile there in the province]. .For province 
vy. on Ezr. 2}. The particularity of these words supports the 
view that Nehemiah has in mind those who had gone up to Jeru- 
salem, otherwise “exile”? would be strangely used as a note of 
time.—Are in great distress and in contempt]. Nearly a century 
after the decree of Cyrus, the condition of the people in Judah 
was almost hopeless. They were few in number, at least in 
Jerusalem, and were poor and oppressed.—And the wall of Jeru- 
salem is breached and its gates have been burned with fire]. This 
is said not to explain the distress of the people, but to reply to 
the second part of Nehemiah’s question. He had inquired 
about the people and about the city. Both questions are an- 
swered, but with singular brevity. Nehemiah may have only 
recorded the substance of the report. It suffices, however, to 
show that some great calamity had befallen the holy city.— 
Breached or perhaps broken down] the word is too indefinite to 
describe accurately the extent of damage to the walls. 
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To what catastrophe does this report refer? The great majority of 
scholars have explained it as that of 586 B.c. Then the Bab. army 
broke down (yn3) the whole wall of Jerus. and burned (}7w) the tem- 
ple, the palace, and all the houses of the city (2 K. 25% Jer. 398 52"! 
2 Ch. 361%. The last clause Torrey regards as a gl. (ES.*), but it is 
immaterial, for the city was pretty effectually destroyed, but there is 
nothing said about the gates, though they must also have been burnt, 
as that was the usual course in the destruction of a city. Yet a very 
plausible description is found in Lam. 29, “her gates are sunk into the 
ground,” implying that being made useless by the breaking of the walls 
they were left to rot. These accounts are all manifestly dependent 
upon a single source, for they all use the same words for ‘break down” 
and “burn.” Now in our text with “walls” we have the pred. ns4pn, 
the only occurrence of the Pu., and strictly speaking the word means 
breached. Little stress can be laid on that (against Sieg.), for in Is. 55 
and other places the same word seems to refer to complete destruction. 
For the burning we have ns here and in 217 and 5ox in 2%. 33 instead of 
nw in 2K. That this story is not dependent, therefore, upon the his- 
torical sources cited above is shown by the employment of different 
words for the same act and by the silence in regard to the gates; and it 
is to be noted that the burning of the gates is a prominent feature of 
this narrative. 

Neh. is deeply affected by the tidings about Jerus. He makes no 
reference to what was said about the people, but the destruction of 
Jerus. depresses him deeply. He weeps, fasts, and prays for days and 
nights, and even after three months is unable to control his distress 
when in the presence of the king and when his depression is perilous to 
himself. The query insistently arises whether he would have been so 
distressed by hearing of a calamity which had occurred one hundred and 
fifty years before. Kost. explains his distress as due to the continued 
dispersion of Israel (Wied. !-), but this scholar lays too much stress 
upon the prayer, which is not authentic, and too little upon undis- 
puted facts. Neh.’s work was the rebuilding of the city, not the gath- 
ering of the scattered exiles. Furthermore, when he asked the pilgrims 
about the condition of Jerus. it is most unnatural that their sole report 
should be a description of a condition which had stood unchanged for a 
century andahalf. That might have been a true account, but it could 
scarcely be regarded as the latest mews from the holy city. Suppose 
Neh, as ignorant of Judean conditions as we may, it is incredible that 
he should be unaware of Nebuchadrezzar’s destruction of the walls. 

We might find an explanation by supposing that there was an expec- 
tation that the walls and gates had been restored, and the grief of 
Neh. would then be due to his disappointment that such is not the 
case. The report would then be tantamount to the statement that 
nothing had yet been done. But the language used forbids such an 
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interpretation, even if it would meet the case. The report is the .wall 
of Jerus. is breached and its gates have been burned with fire. This news 
is a great surprise to Neh. and is the most significant fact in the affairs 
of Jerus. The conditions require a recent calamity, not one of one 
hundred and fifty years’ standing. ° 

Therefore we must suppose that since 536 B.c. the walls had been 
restored in some sort of way and new gates set in place. On a priori 
grounds such a movement is highly prob. For the people had been 
able to build ceiled houses for themselves (Hg. 1‘), and had restored the 
temple. Without walls the city would be at the mercy of any maraud- 
ing band of hostile neighbours. We are not left to conjecture, how- 
ever, for we have exact information in Ezr. 47-4, where there is a clear 
account of an attempt to rebuild the walls of Jerus. Neh. knew of 
that expedition and was anxiously awaiting news of the accomplish- 
ment of its supreme purpose. Hanani fell in with some pilgrims who 
had just come back from Judah, and took them to his influential and 
patriotic brother. From them Neh. learned of the disastrous failure 
of the expedition. It was natural that he should be surprised and de- 
pressed. 


4, And when I had heard these words I sat down and wept). 
That was the immediate result of the surprise and disappoint- 
ment in regard to affairs at Jerusalem. As Nehemiah’s distress 
was too great to be relieved by one outburst of tears, we have 
the description of continued action: and I mourned for days (de- 
noting an indefinite period] and [during those days] I was fast- 
ing and praying before the God of heaven]. On the God of heaven 
ara es, 

Nehemiah’s prayer —5. Yahweh the great and terrible God], 
for which @ reads the mighty, the great and the terrible, usual attri- 
butes of the God of heaven, v. 48 9%. Yahweh occurs nowhere 
in N.—Keeping the covenant and mercy\ joins incongruous ideas; 
for the first clause means being faithful to an agreement made 
with the nation. We should expect a word like “showing” 
before “mercy.” But we find “keep mercy” in Ps. 89% On 
the nature of “mercy” v. Bennet, Posi-Ex. Pr.%!. The 
phrase is a hackneyed one and is of Deuteronomic origin (Dt. 
79: 12 7 K. 8% Dn. 94). The whole verse is found in the last- 
named passage with very slight differences. It appears to be a 
stereotyped form of prayer.—6. Let now thy ears be attentive] 
called by Sieg. “a special Nehemian formula,” on the basis of 
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v.11, But we find the expression in Solomon’s prayer, 2 Ch. 6” 
Ps. 130? (also a prayer).—And thine eyes open] cf. 1 K. 8 ® 
2 Ch. 6” 715, Here again we have the stock phrases of prayer. 
—Which I am praying before thee to-day, day and night]. The 
participle denotes continuous action in harmony with v. ¢ and 
with “day and night”; but “to-day” would mean a specific 
time. The text seems to be original, but we may suspect the 
Chronicler’s hand.—And making confession of the sins of the sons 
of Israel which they have sinned against thee]. The text has 
“we” as subject of “have sinned,” but with 6 and Ti we must 
read “they.” Confession was a typical part of the Hebrew 
prayers, and indeed is a part of the true prayers of all worship- 
pers.—And I and the house of my father have sinned]. From this 
statement Nehemiah’s Davidic descent has been inferred. Such 
a conclusion is not improbable, as the sin of his house is sep- 
arated from that of the people generally. That relationship 
would explain his interest in Judah and his sense of responsibil- 
ity. The view has other support (cf. note on 2%). The sin is the 
general disregard of the law of God, going back through past 
centuries and extending down to the present. To this long- 
standing wickedness is ascribed the present unhappy failure to 
restore the walls and thus make Jerusalem a city capable of 
defence against her neighbours——7. We have acted very cor- 
ruptly against thee|, a general positive statement, followed by 
the negative and more specific: and we have not kept the command- 
ments and the statutes and the judgments [typical Deuteronomic 
words] which thou didst command Moses thy servant]. Moses is 
very often called the servant of God (Jos. 1 pass. 1 K. 8%- % and 
cf. further in Ryle).—8. Saying] would properly introduce a 
direct quotation from the words of Moses. The alleged quota- 
tion extends through v.. But these words are not found in 
the Pentateuch. Nevertheless the phrases are mostly Deuter- 
onomic. The passage from which this is mainly drawn is Dt. 
30'->, not 29% #-, as Sieg. says. But the passage in Dt. has 
nothing in it about transgressing; it presupposes the exile as a 
punishment for sin, and deals with the repentance of Israel and 
the consequent restoration of the exiles to the land of their 
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fathers, making them greater than they had ever been before; 
therefore the passage must be exilic.—If you transgress, I will 
scatter you among the nations]. ‘The threat of dispersion is fre- 
quent in the pre-exilic literature: Dt. 427 (the same words, but 
in third person with Yahweh as subject) 28 Je. o!§ Ez. 1116 
et pass.—9. If you return unto me and keep my commandments 
and do them), the first part of the conditional sentence, contain- 
ing the protasis. Returning to God and keeping his command- 
ments are not the same thing, as Ryle states; the latter is the 
result of the former.—Though your banishment be in the end of 
heaven], taken verbatim from Dt. 30% except “thy” becomes 
“your.” Some ss. of G have from the end of heaven to the end 
of heaven, 2. e., from one end of heaven to the other, as Dt. 4 
(but not Ju. 7"! which Ryle cites). In Dt. 28° we have the more 
appropriate idea: “ Yahweh will scatter thee among the nations 
from one end of the earth to the other end of the earth.” Heaven 
cannot be right. It is true that it is conceived possible for a 
man to climb up to heaven (Am. 92), but that is the bold flight 
of the prophet, while our passage is intensely literal—Then 
comes the apodosis: From there I will gather you and bring you 
in|. We must read “you” instead of “them,” as Dt. 30 and 
some Greek texts and 4#.—Unto the place], but Dt. 30° has “unto 
the land.” Here the reference is to the city.—Where I have 
elected to cause my name to dwell| is a frequent Deuteronomic 
description of Jerusalem, Dt. 12! 141? 16%- 4 26? + fifteen times. 
The phrase is not found elsewhere in the Pentateuch.—10. 
And these are thy servants and thy people]. “These” would refer 
to the Jews struggling in Jerusalem; but the whole verse is a 
loose quotation from Dt. 9%: “and these are thy people and thy 
inheritance whom thou broughtest out with thy great power and 
with thy outstretched arm.” The words differ slightly, but 
the sense is the same.—Mighty hand] occurs in Dt. many times; 
so does redeem. G” gives a different turn, we are thy servants 
and thy people—11*. The prayer returns to supplication and 
repeats in part v. G" adds a clause: do not turn away thy face. 
—And unto the prayer of thy servants] implies that others than 
Nehemiah joined in his prayers. The following paradoxical 
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clause who delight to fear thy name] requires some such antecedent 
as @ provides. But there is no hint of any other supplicant.— 
And prosper, I pray, thy servant this day, and grant him compas- 
sion before this man]. These words have a genuine ring and, 
unlike the rest of the prayer, they have something to do with 
the case in hand. But they have no relation to the preceding 
passage, which was a lament over. Israel’s unhappy condition. 
The words show that the supplicant has a definite purpose in 
hand, and that he was about to make some request from the 
king. Artaxerxes is called “this man,” a use absolutely inex- 
plicable as the connection stands, for the king has not been 
mentioned, and he certainly was not present, as the words im- 
ply. But we can easily put this clause in its right place. In 
24 we have I prayed unto the God of heaven. That was a critical 
moment, and the prayer in v." is in part exactly appropriate to 
that situation (v. 7. 24). 


The authenticity of Neh.’s prayer —Neh. was certainly much given to 
prayer. Doubtless he offered many prayers during the three months 
between his receipt of the bad report from Jerus. and his official audi- 
ence with the king. But it is difficult to believe that we have in vv. 5-1 
the words he used. There are favourite words of the Chr. like 5yn, 
v. 8, and the whole prayer is made up of passages and phrases from Dt. 
It is true that in Christian praying there is an unhappy tendency to 
use stock and hackneyed expressions, and so the resemblance of this 
prayer to others in the OT. may not justify suspicion. But Neh. was 
not a common man, and would be unlikely to use such phrases. His 
memoirs show a peculiar, clear, succinct, and business-like style, and 
this prayer has no traces whatever of his hand. We must regard the 
prayer vv. 5-0 and part of v.41 as the compilation of the Chr. It is in- 
deed perfectly possible that the Chr. has worked over a brief prayer 
found in N., since ‘‘I and the house of my fathers have sinned” is ap- 
parently genuine. But the Chr. has wrested v." from its true connec- 
tion, and he may have composed the whole passage. It is true that even 
the most radical scholars have not questioned this passage. Torrey, for 
example, says: ‘“‘C. 1 Ne. [the Chr.] seems to have left untouched” 
(Comp.**). Mitchell, by no means radical, does doubt its authenticity 
(JBL. 1903,8”). But I cannot believe that the striking similarity in 
ideas and phrases between this prayer on the one hand and Ezra’s 
(Ezr. 9° %-) and Daniel’s (Dn. 94 *-) on the other can be explained on the 
theory of Nehemian authorship. Moreover, "» joins very well to v. 4. 
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If Neh. recorded his prayer at all, it has been so elaborately worked over 
that the original cannot be recovered. Whoever composed the prayer 
either had Dt. before him, or knew it by heart. 


Note. Esd. fails us for Ne. (exc. 8") and consequently our sources for 
textual criticism are comparatively poor.—1. my>>n] XedxetaB, Xedntouk 
(aypdn), AxaAta®4.—rbo3] only elsw. Zc. 71, Leyenrol®, yacenhoiA, 
xacadreul; Bab. loan-word kislivw (JBL. 1892,%7, ZA. ii,2°).—anan] is 
applied to the temple (1 Ch. 291 1°, v. 7. 28). It may come from As. 
birtu or Pers. bura. The Greeks did not understand it, and so trans- 
literated d&Gero&®, &BetppdA, tH B&peth.—2. Nan] + apd wsl = dx, a 
good reading.—117n] GBPAX "Tossa, but the prep. is better.—o7] 
lacking in GPA. A better text would be obtained by omitting mun, 
which might easily be an explanatory gl.—3. sxw3 ~wx] lacking in 
G4; it is better omitted, as such overloading is more characteristic of 
the Chr. than of N.—ny 2] G8 has a blundering dup., év x6Aer [ys] 
éy novnetg; év xxxotch. The use of the ptc. ns1ap followed by pf. 1n33 is 
apparently accidental, as there is no difference in time intended. The 
only distinction we can make is that the one describes an existent con- 
dition: the wall is breached, and the other a past act: the gates have 
been burned with fire-——4. In sense the v. divides at 132); the con- 
struction has misled the Massorites.—on»| é9’ nuéeats moAAaic!, diebus 
multis Hf; this may be a free rendering, as it gives the correct idea 
(BDB. s. 2.).—5. xn] G & icyueds, W fortis—ron] GBX cd Fred cov, 
e. adto0l. Elsw. we find 1onn (Dt. 79 Dn. 91).—6. nawp] occurs elsw. 
only in v.4%. Rd. mawp qx] (Guthe) so GP ta Gt& cov noocéyovta, H 
aures tuae auscultantes—usxon] G" fuaetoy, IW peccaverunt ; rd. won, 
—T. San] inf. cstr.; but used as absolute. G®A® renders d:aAdcer, 
partadsetl. Kittel suggests Pi., or udy Sy—>] om. G év cofl.—Jr3y] 
G xradt, so v.%, but elsw. S00A0¢, Mi famulo—8. 1257] G* tov Adyov 
gov.—oynn ons]. G has é&y, © adds wor=, which might easily have 
dropped after 1b. Guthe inserts 0s after ons, but a conditional sen- 
tence in Heb. may dispense with the part. Ges.‘ 159»e,—9, o2n73] G* dsra0- 
coo), but BAX Stacmopé, which becomes a technical word and is taken 
over into English, the diaspora = the scattering of the Jews among the 
nations. It is better with G to give the word an abstract sense, “‘ban- 
ishment,” rather than “banished ones.” —ovnw7] GX add ws dxpou tod 
odpaved = aYnwn nyp ty. This may be implied also in @®8 which has 
for asp dx’ &xpou = Aypn.—oxsapr] GE cuvébw bya, H congregabo vos ; 
rd. therefore D>s2ps and on the same grounds: 05°»nN137.—10. om] GY 
nat yoy quets = WN ANY).— 329] G has here watdec.—119. GX has a 
plus after 1358, uw} Emoteédys tbh Tedcwnby cou.— 7129] BG" tod Aaod cou, 
and so having: the prayer of thy people and the prayer of thy servants 
which corresponds to we are thy servants and thy people of v. and 
makes Neh. pray in a representative sense. 
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1"*°-2°, Nehemiah’s depression was observed by the 
king; its cause is ascertained; and the cup-bearer is granted 
leave of absence and authority to rebuild Jerusalem.—11°. 
Now I was one of the king’s cupbearers| two texts of G have 
eunuchs. Whatever the text may have been, it is not improb- 
able that Nehemiah was eunuch as well as butler (v. Sta. BT.**9). 
Graetz supposes Ps. 127 to be directed against him, to which 
Is. 56% might be a reply (Berth.). The office of butler was 
honourable and lucrative at an Oriental court (DB. i,**). In- 
deed, in almost any court the most menial duties were performed 
by the nobility. Piers Gaveston, son of a Gascon knight, was 
made royal bootjack to Edward I, an office for which men of 
the highest birth were pining (Andrew Lang, Century, Oct. 
1907). 
This section begins exactly as the first part of N. (1!) now I was, etc. 
These words belong to the narrative in c. 2. They explain how Neh. 
obtained his audience with the king in the regular course of his duties; 
months of waiting intervened, however; therefore it is unlikely that he 
was the chief butler. It appears that his personal attendance upon 
the king was but infrequent. This fact lends support to the notion 
that he was a eunuch and so a general servant of the court. The words 
are more closely connected with 21>, and the intervening date is due 
to the Chr., who has borrowed it from 514. Following MT. we must 
connect thus: ‘TI was one of the royal butlers, and in the month Nisan 


of King Art.’s 2oth year, the wine was given to me, and I took up the 
wine and gave it to the king.” 


II. 1. Nisan] was the 1st month. Since Artaxerxes reigned 
464-424, his 2oth year would be 444 B.c.—Wine was before me]. 
So we must read with G. Before him of G is contrary to fact, as 
the following statements show.—And I took up the wine and 
gave it to the king|. The wine was placed in Nehemiah’s hands 
by the chief butler, and he took it up and carried it to the king. 
If & were right the meaning would be that the scene opened in 
the royal presence. 


The EV’. have tried to make black white by rendering the next 
clause, ‘now I had not been beforetime sad in his presence.’ But 
on what ground can we import “beforetime,” and thus make the words 
imply the exact opposite of what they say? For the text says plainly 
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I was not sad before him. This statement in turn is contradicted by the 
king’s question in v.? which shows that Neh. was depressed in spirit 
and that the depression showed in his face. © reads and there was no 
companion with him ; but that is contrary to v.* unless we limit “‘com- 
panion” to the sense of court official. There is no difficulty if we 
interpret the words correctly. In the subsequent narrative the ex- 
pressions are: why is thy face sad? why should my face not be sad? but 
“face” is lacking here, and the word for “sad” is slightly different. 
In v.§ we have f thy servant is good before thee, i. ¢., is in favour. Here 
we have the negative antithesis: I was not evil before him, i. e., not out 
of favour with him, therefore Neh. had good hopes of a successful pre- 
ferring of his request. 


2. Why is your face sad?] The same question, in identical 
words, was asked by Joseph of Pharaoh’s eunuchs, the butler 
and the baker, Gn. 407.—Now thou art not sick ; there is nothing 
now except sadness of heart]. The'king’s diagnosis is accurate 
and penetrating. The servant shows by his appearance that 
he has no physical disease, but the months of fasting, praying, 
and worrying had left their indelible marks upon his face. The 
trouble was accurately located in the mind, for the heart is 
thus commonly used in Hebrew. Nehemiah’s sufferings were 
mental.—And I was very badly frightened]. Nehemiah had de- 
sired an audience with the king, though he had not intended 
to reveal his depressed spirits. But the consciousness of Jeru- 
salem’s woes, his own anxiety to secure favour from his royal 
master, the natural embarrassment of the long-sought oppor- 
tunity, made a bigger burden than he could carry in conceal- 
ment. Now an Oriental monarch did not expect his servants 
to carry their personal troubles to him or to reveal them in his 
presence; indeed, very few .people desire that of servants. 
Nehemiah knew that summary action might be taken. He 
might be punished, or, worse still, he might be banished from 
the royal presence without an opportunity to prefer his request. 
There was, therefore, abundant occasion for his fear. The king 
would scarcely believe that “by sadness of face the heart is 
made good” (Eccl. 73). Nevertheless he did not allow his 
emotions to destroy his privilege, but promptly and frankly 
stated his case.—3. May the king live forever]. This form of 
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greeting is found elsewhere only in Aramaic, Dn. 2‘ 3°, and in 
slightly different form in 1 K. 1. The usual greeting is “‘may 
the king live.”—Inasmuch as the city of the house of the graves 
of my fathers lies waste and its gates have been consumed with fire}. 
“House”’ is lacking in v. ® and may be dispensed with here also. 
Nehemiah’s statement is not quite the same in the first part as 
that of the pilgrims, 1%. They said “the wall is broken down,” 
while Nehemiah says “the city lies waste.”” He wisely chose 
a more general statement, for the mention of defensive walls 
would not make a favourable impression upon the king, who a 
few years before had ordered their restoration to stop. Nehe- 
miah was patriotic and perhaps of the seed royal; his words here 
indicate Davidic descent, for Jerusalem was particularly the 
burying-ground of the kings. Therefore he could not be other 
than sad in view of the desolation of Jerusalem. It is difficult 
to think we must here presuppose a catastrophe 150 years old. 
—4. For what now dost thou make request?| The king’s ques- 
tion shows that the great moment had come. Artaxerxes dis- 
closed an opening favourable to the patriot’s purpose in that he 
invited his servant to make known his plan to right the evil 
conditions which lay so heavily upon his spirit. And I prayed 
to the God of heaven]. Nehemiah was a devoutly religious man. 
He believed strongly in the direct help of God at critical mo- 
ments. He had now reached the supreme moment of his life. 
Coolness and judgment were required on his part and sympathy 
and kindness on the king’s part. Before making his plea, he 
pauses for a moment to invoke the interposition of God. His 
prayer must have been very short, as the king would not brook 
continued silence. The prayer is not given here, but, as shown 
above, we have the very petition required in 1", 7. ¢., prosper, 
I pray, thy servant this day, and give him pity before this man. 
The use of the term “this man” is clear now, but incomprehen- 
sible in connection with c. 1 (v. s.).—5. That thou wilt let him 
go to Judah, to the city of my fathers’ graves that I may rebuild it). 
“Him” with G and 1 is better than “me” of # after “thy 
servant.”’ The last clause “to the city,” etc., is introduced for 
more exact definition of his destination. Nehemiah’s request is 
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simply for leave of absence, and the purpose of the leave was 
to rebuild the ruined city. He still says nothing about the 
walls. The naming of the city as the place of his ancestors’ 
graves was to make an effective appeal to the king, as there was 
then as now great regard for the abode of the dead.—6. Now 
the queen was sitting beside him]. It is pretty certain that 
“queen” is not the right rendering; it is equally sure that the 
exact meaning is unknown. It is probable that the name was 
applied to a favourite member of the harem, denoting the one 
who had the most dominating influence. Such situations have 
been known at other courts. 


G and Hf were puzzled by the passage and render: The king and the 
queen who was sitting by him said to me. Some scholars have emended 
the text to conform to this idea. But the clause is manifestly paren- 
thetical. This woman is not mentioned elsw. There is no hint that 
she did or said anything. Yet the mention of her presence seems to be 
genuine. One explanation offers itself readily. Neh. attributes, at 
least in part, the gracious attitude of his sovereign to the presence of 
this woman. Without her saying a word, the king was moved to show 
the generous side of his character. But if Neh. owed anything to her 
presence, a more appropriate place to mention her would have been at 
the beginning or at the end of his story. Moreover, he would very 
prob. have stated more exactly what her good offices were. Therefore 
it may be that the suppliant sees in her presence an obstacle to his plans. 


The king shows an interest in spite of the presence of this 
woman.—For how long shall thy journey be? and when wilt thou 
return ?| RV. Then the king asks only a single question, re- 
peating it in different words. That is improbable on the face 
of it, though that rendering is generally accepted. The first 
clause should read: at what time shall be thy departure? i. e., when 
do you wish to start? Then we have the two salient points for 
a leave of absence, the time of departure and the time of return. 
—In v.» the clauses have become inverted by an error of a’copy- 
ist. That will be made plain by restoring the right connection 
and order thus: at what time shall be thy departure? and when 
wilt thou return? Then I proposed to him a time. And it was 
acceptable to the king, and he granted me leave]. The received 
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text empties the passage of logical sense and has led to unneces- 
sary emendation. According to 5" it appears that Nehemiah 
was appointed governor of Judah and that he was absent twelve 
years. Berth. says, “v.® foresees no twelve years’ absence.” 
That is true, but, on the other hand, as Nehemiah proposed to 
rebuild the city he could not have asked for a very short leave. 
If 5"4 is correct it is easy to suppose that Nehemiah secured from 
time to time an extension of his leave, a course by no means 
uncommon. 


7-9* is accepted as genuine by most scholars, but the whole pas- 
sage as it stands has been so changed by the Chr. that one can pick out 
but little of the original. 9> comes badly after 92, which describes the 
arrival in Syria, and puts the cart before the horse. The leave car- 
ried with it ample authority to pass through Syria, esp. to one with 
an armed escort. Torrey rejects the whole (see his arguments from 
the language, Comp.**). Winckler regards a part of the passage as 
genuine, but his criticism does not go to the root of the matter. In 
Neh.’s own account there is no reference to this grant exc. in v.%, 
where it is unnecessary. There is buried in the passage, however, an 
important bit of information for which 2. 7. 


7. And I said to the king]. Nehemiah would have deferen- 
tially shown that he was making a supplementary request, such 
as we find in Gn. 18” *-; the Chronicler was not so tactful. 
—That they will let me pass through until I shall come into Judah). 
The idea of the writer is that the Syrian satraps would have 
barred even the king’s servant unless he were armed with a 
proper passport.—8. Asaph the keeper of the king’s park]. Who 
Asaph was we do not know, but v. 7. The name is Hebrew, but 
Nehemiah would not be likely to know the name of such an 
official in Syria. The Persian king would scarcely have a park 
in Palestine, and if he did, it would scarcely be the scene of 
extensive lumbering. Smith is content with saying we do not 
know where this park was (Jer. i,”?). Asaph was to furnish 
timber for three purposes: (1) To make beams for the gates of 
the castle of the house]. The birah or castle here, says Torrey, 
means “the fortified enclosure of the temple” (Comp.**). But 
such an enclosure did not exist at this time, and the Chronicler 
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uses birah for the temple itself (1 Ch. 29! 1°). Perhaps we 
should read the castle, which is the temple, or the gates which 
appertain to the temple. (2) For the wall of the city]. The walls 
were built of stone, and the idea of beams seems to be due 
entirely to the Chronicler. It is unlikely that Nehemiah would 
have mentioned the “walls,” but the Chronicler liked to see 
his characters clothed with ample and specific authority. (3) 
And for the house which I shall enter]. As Nehemiah’s declared 
purpose was to rebuild the city, he is here by the Chronicler’s 
hand removed rather far from his design.—9. The first half 
of the verse relates Nehemiah’s arrival before the governors 
beyond the river and the presentation of his credentials. Then 
the memoirs are reached again, but the construction forbids 
rendering as a circumstantial clause as EV*.; it is a straight- 
forward narrative: and the king sent with me army officers and 
horsemen]. In the Chronicler’s arrangement this follows the 
arrival in Syria. Ezra at a later time felt the need of an armed 
escort (v. 8”), but he had forestalled such an aid by his religious 
protestations. Nehemiah had no such scruples. The mention 
of officers and cavalry indicates that the guard was of con- 
siderable size. The dangers of the journey were doubtless very 
real. We have not a word about the trip. The patriot was 
not concerned about a history of his travels, but only about 
the work to be done in Jerusalem. 


11>. apwn] edvodyocBS, oivoydos4l, pincerna HW. The first is prob. 
a confusion within G, on account of the similarity of words, as we 
could hardly explain a change from DD. On the syntax, v. Ges.5 1%, 
awpn is really a ptc. and means “‘one who gives drink.” In the sense 
of “butler” it is used only here and in the story of Joseph (Gn. 40 f.). 
—II. 1. yp.3] Est. 37, often in later Heb.; from Bab. nisdnu. The old 
Heb. name is 2°38.—13D5!] GBAN gyhmov guod, rd. with Kittel, e al. 
»p>.—For 373] in this sense v. Gn. 40"%.—11p7]._ To get the accepted 
meaning Kittel reads 0°35b, so Kent. But we should require +35 7 as 
vv.2!. The text is good, but it has not been correctly interpreted. 
—y"] is antithetic to 30 in v. 5 and means “‘in disfavour.” gets an 
entirely different sense: jv &tepog = yy) 199; that is difficult to reconcile 
with v.*, and is unnecessary. But see my note in Guthe,*, @** adds 
nar Yany oxvdewnts, and I was of a sad countenance, lacking xb, but 
this is a dup.—2. yin] cf. Gn. 407 ayn O25 yap, and op yr Eccl. 74 
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—nbin] GBAX petordtwy, «. A. in G. This gives a different sense: why 
is thy face sad and thou art not composed? This is an interesting variant, 
but % is prob. correct.—a) ys] in x S. 1728 235 yy means “badness of 
heart,” “evil purpose”: “sadness of heart” is ab-naxsy (Prov. 15"), 
ab-n3ap (Lam. 3°). @®A® renders oy7 and yn colourlessly by rovnedy 
and xovneta; © with better discrimination by oxvOewxdy and Xb«n. 
The context fixes the mng. here, and “sadness” is the right idea.— 
3. mm] G Ghtw. We should rd. 1m as in other cases of this greeting, 1 S. 
ro4 1 K, 125-.—1y] Ges.S67, GBA adhere to novyoby, GE otuyvacer. 
ma does not recur in v. § and is doubtful here, needlessly cumbering the 
text.—nv127] GBAX pynuetwv, so v.5, tkgwv’.—nann] corresponds to 
nsnpp in 13 as ros to 1n¥3.—4. wpa] in the sense of requesting is found 
only in late Heb. (v. BDB. for references).—5. G¥ has a plus after 1s»: 
éxfotayat tov Bacthéa &yabdy. xat.—6. baw] is a difficult word. Haupt 
says it is identical with As. Sigrati, “ladies of the harem” (Guthe,**). 
Lagarde also calls it a loan-word. In Heb. there is a vb., bw “to 
ravish,” which became so obscene that the Massorites everywhere sub- 
stituted }2¥. On this account a similarity of root is denied. But we 
have no business to resort to As. loan-words without exhausting the 
Heb. first. For Neh. uses good Heb. words. He could not have been 
ignorant of such common terms as 735m or 77.32. We must remember 
that words used for delicate purposes tend to take on an indecent 
character. AV. teems with words which were seemly in 1611, but which 
cannot properly be rd. now to a mixed congregation. We find the 
word in Aram., Dn. 52: 3-23, followed by ‘‘concubines,” and therefore 
“wives” might be the sense intended. Behrmann refers to Ct. 63, 
where we have “wives, concubines and maidens without number,” and 
so the passage proves too much. In Heb. many scholars following 
Ew. substitute bay for $sw in Ju. 5%, in which case it would mean a 
captive woman added to Sisera’s harem. But Nowack objects to the 
insertion of a late word into one of the oldest Heb. poems. We have 
then only Ps. 45", where unhappily we have a corrupt text and a dub. 
mng. It is uncertain whether the words are applied to the king or to 
the bride. See Br.?s. It is clear that if ba» means the bride the art. 
is required; if it refers to the bride’s maid it is hard to see why she 
should be arrayed in “gold of Ophir.” Perhaps the maid stands at the 
bride’s side “with gold of Ophir” for the queen. Further the address 
to the bride begins at v.*not at v.". Finally G renders raAdhxn here 
and in Dn. It appears impossible to get the mng. gueen for this word. 
It is very likely that it indicates amere member of the harem. But 
we cannot define it exactly.—It is unnecessary to prefix art. to nawy] 
with Guthe, as that would change the sense. @ has it, but that is never 
decisive— nn sy] GS" have one additional question: tva ct x&Oyoae 
nap’ éuot; but it offers no help, and it not very intelligible —ybnrn] 
means journey without doubt, but as 77 means go the subst. may 
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surely mean going, starting, and so departure, the sense required here. 
—jn1] means a fixed or suitable time, or season. Here it involves a 
reply to both of the king’s questions, a time to go and a time to come 
back. Winckler emends last clause to yor 1 yn» (Alt. Forsch. xv,‘”); 
but that was due to a misunderstanding of the passage (v. s.).—7. 110°] 
G détw, W det., both attest sg. and understand the king as subj— 
8. oa] Ct. 4! Eccl. 2°}, a loan-word from Zend and carried over into 
English “paradise.” The word does not apply to a forest for lumber- 
ing, but to a preserve. The expression D175 1pw can no more be due to 
the Chr. than to Neh. There is an important reading in G8 which 
as so often elsw. has escaped the attention of scholars. The text runs: 
Acagat thy pudkccovta t&> hutdvous Too Bactddws xal thy mapkdercov B¢ 
govt tH Bacthet. The illumination appears when we put this back 
into Heb.: bod ww pnp) yon sp aw ADN. It appears that we 
have a dup. for D175 and (o)47» have evidently been confused. Now 
keeper of the royal mules has a true ring, but this officer would have been 
in Pers., not in Syria. Neh. would have had little use for mules after 
reaching his destination. It is not unlikely that the Chr. has hope- 
lessly obscured a genuine part of N. in which he described his outfit 
and to which v. %» would be an appropriate conclusion. Out of the 
present confusion we may extract the following and pretty confidently 
label it N.: ova Tow ADNA=DN MAK (v. 8) vSy Aawa ds W9 JbpA 1 yn 
4 rns awe qonb wwe. Then we can easily conjecture that the actual 
grant was mules for the caravan, but the Chr. has corrupted it to 
timber for building. Directly following the leave of absence, the pas- 
sage originally continued: and the king gave to me, according to the good 
hand of God upon me, a letter to Asaph the keeper of the king’s mules who 
gave to me [animals for the journey]. And the king sent with me army 
officers and cavalry. Neh. rode a mule on the night journey described 
in the section following.—nvp] is regarded by Torrey as a word char- 
acteristic of the Chr. (Comp.%*).—nvab swe aan yw]. G®4 has only 
tag mOAas. 792 and m2 are syn. and we should rd. either n:35 7Wwx, a 
note explaining the unusual 727, or nv25 ws open, to which aan 
is a gl. The mng. would then be the gates which appertain to the tem- 
ple, to distinguish them from the city gates. Torrey implies that 6’s 
omission was due to the difficulty, and he notes only the omission of 
m3 (0p. cit.). But he sees in the passage only the Chr.’s hand, and 
not the additional corruption of an original text. 


10-20. In this section we have two distinct subjects: (1) 
The opposition of Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem, vv. 1° '., 
(2) Nehemiah’s secret inspection of the ruined walls of Jerusa- 
lem, vy. "18. There is no need further to confuse this material 
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by dividing the chapter at the end of v. 8, as most scholars still 
do, following the wrong guidance of 6. 

10. Sanballat the Horonite]. The name is Babylonian, but 
it does not follow that the man was of that race, as Sieg. holds. 
Among the subject peoples we naturally find Babylonian names. 
Sanballat is named often mINe, y.*973" 744 6k 
always as an inveterate enemy. The epithet “Horonite”’ is 
found in but three of the above-named places; it would natu- 
rally mean an inhabitant of Beth-horon, a town or two neigh- 
bouring towns of Ephraim. But Winckler holds that since 
Tobiah was an Ammonite, Sanballat must be located in Horon 
in Moab (Alt. Forsch. xv,“°*-). The Elephantine documents, 
however, show that Sanballat was governor of Samaria, hence 
the former place is meant.—Tobiah the slave, the Ammonite] 
v. 19 335 4l 61. 12. 14, 17.19 p24. 7.8¢, This whole expression recurs 
in v. 19; in 33> we have Tobiah the Ammonite; elsewhere Tobiah 
alone. He has been identified with Tabeel of Ezr. 47 by Van 
Hoonacker (Sac. Lev.37*), The names are similar, one meaning 
“God is good,” the other “Yahweh is good”; but Tobiah is 
Hebrew, while Tabeel, as in Is. 7°, is Aramaic; but, as Tabeel has 
been shown to belong to the reign of Xerxes, the identification 
is difficult, as the letter to Xerxes was written forty years be- 
before Nehemiah’s advent in Jerusalem. Slave is added as a 
term of opprobrium. Tobiah was very probably a slave of the 
Persian king who had risen to a position of consequence (Kue. 
Abh.**), Néldeke holds that a true Ammonite could not have 
borne the name Tobiah; but Torrey rightly says that we do not 
know enough about true Ammonites to draw such conclusions 
(ES.188). Delitzsch suggests that the name is evidence of the 
worship of Yahweh by other peoples (Wo lag das Paradies,'*). 
—It was evil to them with a great evil]. The text may be wrong, 
but the sense is not affected. The meaning is that it was 
a very great evil to these enemies of the Jews.—That a man 
had come to seek good for the sons of Israel]. ‘These words make 
us suspect that the verse is either due to the Chronicler or is 
misplaced. Nehemiah’s arrival at Jerusalem is chronicled in 
v.™. It may further be doubted whether Nehemiah would have 
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used the impersonal phrase “a man had come.’ Further, Ne- 
hemiah does not describe his mission in such general terms as 
we find here. His purpose was very specific. The enemies of 
Israel, according to this verse, had heard of his arrival before 
his actual advent, and they knew the object of his mission. 
But Nehemiah keeps his purpose a secret even from his fellow- 
Israelites.—12. After three days (cf. Ezr. 8%*) spent in resting 
from the journey and in sheltering his companions, Nehemiah 
starts out on his famous night ride. 


On which v. GAS. Jer. Sta. Gesch. ii,67, JBL. 1896,12%, and the map 
in Kent’s Hist. Biog. Nar.**9, and esp. Mitchell, JBL. 1903,%? #-, who 
has made the most elaborate attempt to follow the course of Neh.’s 
wall. 


I arose at night, I and a few men with me]. Secrecy was the 
design, therefore the inspection was made by night (though 
there is doubt about this term; v. v. !*), and with but a few at- 
tendants. These were probably servants who would have no 
idea of the object in view, or a selected body, including Hanani, 
who could be trusted.—And I had not made known to any man 
what my God was putting in my heart to do for Jerusalem]. G 
lacks “my” before “God,” and that may be right. The par- 
ticiple “was putting’ suggests that Nehemiah had reached 
a definite purpose only since his arrival at Jerusalem. God 
is conceived as the author of all good thoughts (Sta. BT.%°), 
For Jerusalem may be contrasted with for the sons of Israel in 
v. °,—And there was no animal with me except that upon which 
* I was riding] a further indication that his attendants were ser- 
vants, perhaps Persians. If all the company had been mounted 
it would have been more likely to attract attention. The ani- 
mal was probably one of the mules which Nehemiah had brought 
from Persia (v. s. v. 8).—18. And I went out at the valley gate] to 
which by night is needlessly added from v.¥. The valley gate 
(v. 15 313 2 Ch. 26°) is the gate leading to the valley of Hinnom 
(on which v. GAS. Jer. i,!7 f 176 f-), and on the western wall 
of Jerusalem. The corresponding modern entrance is the Jaffa 
gate (v. Ryle’s note).—And unto the mouth of the dragon-spring|, 
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or according to some texts of G, the fig-spring. This spring is 
not mentioned elsewhere and cannot be identified. “Towards” 
(RV.) is not correct. Nehemiah means that in going from the 
valley gate he passed the outlet of this spring. The water, 
therefore, must have emerged just outside of the ruined wall. 
—And unto the dung gate] 3" ' 12%! 7, the gate out of which the 
refuse of the city was carried and so might better be called the 
garbage gate. It was probably the southern outlet—And I 
was inspecting the wall of Jerusalem which had been pulled down, 
and its gates had been burned by fire]. All or at least a part of 
the clause is an addition by R. The repetition interrupts the 
succinct story of the ride. 

14. And I passed along unto the fountain gate] 31° 1237. This 
gate was probably at the eastern side of the Tyropceon valley. 
—And unto the king’s pool], identified with the pool of Siloam, 
perhaps because of Hezekiah’s famous tunnel, or, as Ryle says, 
“because it adjoined the king’s garden.”—And there was no 
place for the animal to pass under me]. This is hard to under- 
stand; EV. the beast that was under me is based on Bf cui sede- 
bam, but cannot be fairly taken from the text. Sieg. interprets 
“under me” as meaning “so long as I sat thereon,” indicating 
a “low bridge.” However pregnant the sense of NN may be, 
it is doubtful if that interpretation does not stretch its meaning. 
—The narrative makes a break at this place. Nehemiah had 
been following the course of the wall and now goes up a valley. 
It would be natural to suppose that he reached a point beyond 
which exploration was impossible. But as the mule could go 
almost any place a pedestrian could, it is far from clear why he 
describes the obstacle in this way.—15. And I was going up the 
wady by night and I was inspecting the wall]. The participial 
construction does not connect well with the preceding. There 
is nothing except the doubtful phrase in v. ™ to indicate that 
his going up the valley was due to the impossibility- of con- 
tinuing his direct course. Some texts of G have I was going 
up by the wady wall, the wall along the valley, and thus suita- 
bly introducing the statement about the inspection.—The last 
clause is best rendered and I came in again by the valley gate}, 
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the same place at which he had started. G"” has an interesting 
variant: and I was at the wady gate; and I went back and entered 
through the valley gate. It does not, however, clear up the dif- 
ficulties of Nehemiah’s tour of inspection. This verse is in 
large part a repetition; “I was inspecting the wall’ is needless 
after v. 38. 


The passage vv. ?*-!5 is very perplexing. The taking of the trip by 
night is explained almost too easily by the necessity of secrecy. In 
the first place, Neh. discloses his purpose immediately upon his return 
from his ride. At that time there was a large company of nobles, 
pr. ef al. gathered. Was this early in the morning or still at night ? 
Then if it was dark enough to screen the party from observation, it 
would surely be too dark to make a satisfactory investigation of the 
condition of the walls. The examination might have been made in 
the daytime without unmasking the object. He could have deter- 
mined the condition of the walls sufficiently without actually travers- 
ing the course of the wall. By night recurs three times in the passage, 
and everywhere is loosely thrown in. It may be that the phrase was 
added by an editor, who deemed it an essential part of the secret pur- 
pose of the trip. 


16. Now the guards did not know where I had gone nor what I 
was doing]. Our text has rulers, but guards as G is better. 
Rulers recurs in v.» and would not stand in both places. Nehe- 
miah had kept his course secret from the watchmen, though 
they must have witnessed his departure and return. Perhaps 
we have thus the explanation of his coming back through the 
same gate by which he had gone out, as that would prevent 
their suspecting his real itinerary —And to the Judeans and to 
the priests and to the Levites and to the officers and to the rest doing 
the work I had as yet not made known] supply what I was about 
to do from v.*. ‘“Levites” is substituted for “nobles” on the 
basis of ©. Still we cannot lay too much stress on the text, as 
it plainly betrays retouching by the Chronicler. Nehemiah 
often uses the phrase “nobles and deputies” (on these offi- 
cials ». Mey. Ent. 184, GAS. Jer. i,3), but he would not say 
“and the rest doing the work,” as that is anticipating. This 
phrase in Ezr. 3° is used of the temple-builders; here it refers 
to the wall-builders and is due to the Chronicler. Nehemiah’s 
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phrase is “the nobles and deputies and the rest of the people” 
(48 8). “Judeans” here would include all the other classes. 
The fact is again emphasised that Nehemiah had not yet dis- 
closed the object of his mission even to the highest official 
classes. Until he was ready for action, the objective point 
would not be revealed.—17. In some way not explained there 
had now gathered about the new envoy a body of officials and 
others, and for the first time he makes known the secret of his 
coming to Jerusalem. First, he arouses their appreciation of 
the unhappy condition of affairs: you perceive the evil state we 
are in, in that Jerusalem lies a waste and its gates are burned with 
fire]. This is the oft-repeated description based on 13. Then 
follows the exhortation to act: come and let us build the wall of 
Jerusalem and we shall be a reproach no longer]. The returning 
pilgrims had told Nehemiah at the beginning that the Jews 
were in contempt, 13. So long as the city was unprotected by 
walls they must remain the butt and scorn of their neighbours. 
—18. The rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem was a big under- 
taking. Nehemiah was no near-sighted fanatic going to war 
without reckoning the cost. He did not desire to kindle an 
enthusiasm quick to begin and soon to end. He proposed to 
carry the project to its conclusion. Therefore he now discloses 
two facts which were the foundation of his confidence. First, 
he tells them how God had at every point opened the way before 
him; and second, how he was supported by the authority of the 
king. In his record, though, he does not put down what he 
said, for that would be a résumé of 11-29; he gives only the sub- 
ject of his address: and I revealed to them the hand of my God, that 
it had been favorable towards me, and also the words of the king 
which he had spoken to me]. The sense in which Nehemiah uses 
hand of God becomes clear now; it is guidance rather than power, 
as BDB.3%*, God had led him to the king’s presence at a fa~ _ 
vourable moment, had moved the king to note his depression, 
had caused him to speak the right words to move the king, and 
had induced Artaxerxes to comply with all his requests.—The 
rest of the verse is difficult, and we have many readings. MT.» 
has: and they said, we will up and build; and they strengthened 
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their hands for good], making this the favourable response of the 
nobles and people to Nehemiah’s plea. In @ and H we find: 
and I said, let us up and build; and their hands were strengthened 
for good; or: and these said to me, we will up and build, and they 
were strengthened, and their hand was for good. We are in doubt, 
therefore, whether this is the final exhortation of Nehemiah, fol- 
lowing naturally his recital of the guidance of God and the fa- 
vour of the king, or the assent of the assembly to his appeal. 
It would put us on the right track if we could get at the true 
sense of “strengthening the hands.” We note that Nehemiah 
uses the phrase “for good”’ in the sense of “auspiciously,” 51%. 
It will appear further that these words in all their varied in- 
terpretations really make no sense. It is clear that we have 
no statement of the actual beginning of the work on the walls; 
but vv. 1° f- imply that the work has begun. The words before 
us may be rendered equally well: and their hands took hold au- 
spiciously. Therefore I should follow @ in part and translate: 
and I said, let us up and build! and their hands took hold lof the 
work] auspiciously. 

19. And Sanballat et al. heard|. There is no object and we 
have to infer what they heard from the preceding and from their 
actions. Now their charge and Nehemiah’s reply show that it 
was the building of the walls which excited their scorn. That 
presupposes the interpretation put upon v.'8. The enemy had 
heard, not of a plan, but of an action, the work on the walls.— 
A third enemy is named here (cf. v.™), Geshem the Arabian] 
v. 61:26; in the last place the name is Gashmu. ‘The foes are 
all foreigners and the gentilic name is added to show that fact. 
They were evidently keeping a close and jealous watch on 
Jerusalem, especially since the arrival of Nehemiah with a Per- 
sian escort. For some time now a large part of Nehemiah’s 
story concerns his trouble with these enemies. Making a nec- 
essary correction from @, the text continues: and they held us 
in derision; and they came unto us and said). MT., lacking 
“and they came unto us,” implies that these enemies were 
already at Jerusalem; but it is much more likely that they had 
for years been preying upon the defenceless Jews, and hear- 
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ing of the rebuilding of the walls came at once to Jerusalem.— 
What is this thing that you are doing? Are you raising a revolt 
against the king?| The first question shows that Sanballat ef al. 
found the Jews at work; the second is asked ironically, for they 
had no idea that the Jews could carry the walls and gates very 
far before they would be able again to appear on the scene with 
battering-rams and torches. It is the same charge made by 
Rehum to Artaxerxes in Ezr. 4! *-.—20. In his reply Nehe- 
miah first addresses himself to their jesting at the Jews’ big 
undertaking: the God of heaven will prosper us], cf. 1". Then he 
throws off all disguise, which would indeed be vain now: and 
we are his servants; we will up and build). But G has a tempting 
variant: we are his innocent servants, that is, innocent of any evil 
design against the king. But in that case the antecedent of 
“his” should be Artaxerxes rather than “God.” Now when 
Nehemiah says “we are his servants,’ in view of the charge 
just made we inevitably think of the king, as if Nehemiah had 
said, “‘we are his loyal subjects and as such we are building.” 
It is at least possible that a clause has dropped out, and that 
Nehemiah said that God would further them, the king had ap- 
proved their work, and they were his loyal subjects. In his 
appeal to his followers he had named both the favour of God and 
of the king. The mention of the king’s authority would be 
far more impressive to Sanballat than the grace of God, and 
Nehemiah might well not overlook so formidable a weapon.— 
Then he proceeds to serve notice upon them that their days of 
preying upon the Jews is over: and for you there is neither por- 
tion nor right nor memorial in Jerusalem]. By portion Nehemiah 
means property, real or personal. The enemy may have owned 
land or houses, or more probably may have exacted tribute, 
which would be equivalent to levying blackmail as David did 
of Nabal, 1 S. 25. + Right is not “just claim,” Ryle, Sieg. Berth., - 
but authority. That these enemies claimed a certain authority 
over the people of Jerusalem is shown by their subsequent 
actions, and may be due to the decree of Artaxerxes (Ezr. 47-25), 
Memorial is interpreted as meaning that their descendants 
should have no place in the community of God (Berth. Sieg. 
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B.-Rys.), a proof of their past connection with Jerusalem 
(Ryle); proof of citizenship (BDB.); it may be used in a general 
broad sense: there will not be a thing by which even to remem- 
ber you; you will soon be a thing of the past and completely 
forgotten. By the restoration of the walls Jerusalem would 
recover its autonomy and would no longer be open to the raids 
of roving bands in quest of plunder. 


Mitchell infers from Neh.’s words that the Sam. had offered to aid 
in the building of the wall, and attributes the above passage to the 
Chr., presumably for this reason (ICC.12). There is nothing in the 
remarks of Sanb. to indicate any such friendly purpose, and Neh. is 
not declining a neighbourly offer, but serving emphatic notice on the 
Sam. that, since he is the direct representative of the Pers. king, their 
interference with the Jewish people will no longer be tolerated. 


10. vda20] G SavaBar(A)at. The name is Bab. Sin-uballit, or acc. 
to Winckler Sin-muballit, but Haupt notes that this m in Bab. is often 
silent (Guthe-Batten,‘7). @ preserves the pronunciation better than 
MT. ayn maw] is lacking in G8, but as we find aitoig for ond it 
is evident that the omission is a mistake —nb-2 my7] sounds more like 
the Chr. than N. The words are lacking in G®48, while © has a vb., 
nat éhuxHOycav = nN (?).—11 is almost an exact reproduction of Ezr. 
833 or the converse. There the verbs are pl. and we have 3) instead 
of x.—12. odwrd] wet& tod "IopahABAN, L has a dup., prefixing tj 
*TeoucaAnu. & was influenced by the Chr.’s “sons of Israel” in v. », 
perhaps even to a correction of the text—n3] GBAN ex’ ait = my. 
L has the usual dup. év @... ex’ adt@. in this sense is so rare and by 
so common that we must suspect the text.—13. 1b» svn] G translit- 
erates YwAnAc, to which we find a correction in EX, vuxtds. V. 15, giving 
the terminus at the valley gate, shows that the text is sound. ab» is 
certainly unnecessary after v.22, and is a gl—p nn] G@ cuxyBAX = 
D INNA; Soekxovtosh.— av] cuyte{BwvPAX, xetavomvl, HW considerabam, so 
v.15, The former stands for 12% and makes no sense. 13% occurs 
only here and in v. 1°, but zmspect is the sense required.—nnin] tetyerBAS, 
celyeotvl, murum UW: point nown.—arsnpn7] or oD OF as Qr.; in 13 
nsip0; G has: 6 abtot xabarpoiarvBAX, cots xateomacuévotch.—wna.. . Ww] 
has been added from 1%, There is no jugglery by which we can join 
it to its context. We might retain ns1ppn ws, but that fails in v.15. 
Indeed, the whole of v.> interrupts the narrative of the itinerary and 
needlessly anticipates v.1%. Houtsma reads 2375) MwsK, comparing 
Aram, s.wkx, Ezr. 53-%, and believes the first word has a special ar- 
chitectural mng. like gate-structure (ZAW. 1907, !-).—14. pyn] G tod 
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AtvaBS, Awa4, +c. enyiish.—15. bria] G év cH cetyer yercepoucBAN, de& 
cod yetudepout = bmn nna. The former reading is not improb.—ny] 
is a gl. or the corrupted name of the valley.—2wxv] lacking in G. It 
is better to om. in the second place and interpret the first adverbially. 
—niaxi] G xa funy = 7N. G" has xat funy év ch xbAq ths ekeayyos. 
nar dvéoroetba. nat SHAOov Se tHo mbAns Tat. It is difficult to say 
whether this is one of ©’ frequent corrections from MT. by addition or a 
genuine text.—16. o°3207]. Rd. with G ot guddccovtes = ppwn.—arind] 
coig évttworcBAN, Acurtatcl,—or1105] om. 84, but the combination on 
_p93201 is common in Ne. (48 57 75) v. Dr.l*t,553—y3-4y] | may be an 
Aramaism; cf. }y277y, Ezr. 5%*; the mng. is the same, up to the present. 
It may be a txt. err. for any~7y.—1T. wns] GPA 2366ycav = 1M3.—18. 
AX] xedcB (x) codcA® (nN), meet (Sy), nN is correct, as it is used with v, 
the other obj. of the same vb. 4x.—171DN»)] xat elnaBAN =m, | 
shows that it is correcting and will leave no doubt about the sense: 
xat abtot efmdy wot.—om] G" makes a separate clause and reads sg. 
xat } yele abtayv cic d&yabdy. GBAN makes at yetees subj. not obj. 
Berth. says: “perhaps the vb. should be pointed as a pass.’”’; but the 
pass. does not elsw. occur, and we have no warrant here for a new form. 
T should rd. 1.2.8) with @ and point spiny. If om were the obj. it 
would certainly have nx before it.—19. 1»dy wan]. Nowhere else is 
m3 followed by Sy; it usually takes direct obj., though occasionally we 
find 5. GBAX has xat AAOov gg” ude, 7. e., 813, and that is the cor- 
rect text (v. s.). @¥ has here also the original G+ a correction from 
Heb.: xategpdvouv quay xat AABov é9” Aua&.—20. d1p3] GBA xabaoot = 
opi. has the usual dup., xaOaeot dvactyséucb«. 


NE. 3'-82, THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORK ON THE WALL. 


In the list of the wall-builders as it stands in the text there are 39 names 
of men, of whom 6 were apparently Lev. (vv. 17-21), and possibly 13 were 
pr. There were five companies of the builders who are named only by 
the towns in which they live, Jericho, Hassenaah, Tekoa, Gibeon and 
Mispah, and Zanoah. The genealogical interest is very marked. In 
32 cases the father’s name is given, and in 5 instances the name of the 
grandfather or some earlier ancestor is added. In a number of cases 
the civil office held by the builder is appended, vv. % 12 4-19.29, Tt 
thus appears that for the most part these officials are grouped together. 
As in other lists, there is frequent repetition of the same name, vv. 
4. 215 4. 6. 30 4, 295 11, 14. 315 11.23, Many of the names recur in other lists in 
our books. 

The narrative shows but a poor connection with 21%, It has all the 
appearance of an independent piece, as we may note from the begin- 
ning ‘and Eliashib arose.” There are many characteristics of the 
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Chr.: the prominence of pr. and Lev.; the expressions “and his breth- 
ren”’; the exact genealogical data; the mechanical system; repetition 
of phrases “and by his hand,” “set up its doors,” “repaired,” etc. See 
further arguments by Mitchell, JBL. 1903,°8 *- 

On the other hand, there is not a single trace of N. in the whole pas- 
sage, though it is assigned to N. by Berth. Sieg. and many others. The 
statement in v.%* connects directly with 218, leaving space between for 
the visit of Sanb. et al. (219f-). Neh. was not concerned with the de- 
tails of the building methods, but with securing suitable protection for 
the city. 

The section is needlessly anticipative, for it is a description of the 
complete work, whereas v. ** shows that much was yet to be done, and 


the walls were not finished until some time later. Acc. to this c. all r 


parts were carried on simultaneously, whereas N. states explicitly 
that the walls were finished before the gates were touched, 61. The 
passage is obviously quite out of place, and would come in better 
after c. 6. 

Torrey regards the whole section as due to the Chr. (Comp.3’t-). 
But the evidence of its composite character is convincing to the con- 
trary. We cannot resist the evidence of the use of ‘at his, or their, 
hand” in vv.2-5 and “‘after him” in vv. 19-82, Other indications are 
pointed out in the notes. The Chr.’s hand is indeed evident in the 
editing, but not in the composition. We are constrained then to sup- 
pose that some one had composed an account of the building of the 
walls, others had made additions, and the Chr. combines, edits, and as 
usual, where it is possible, misplaces his material. 

The account in general may be quite correct. The memoirs agree 
very closely with the method described here. There were certainly 
many workers who lived outside of Jerus., 4°, and the builders were 
widely scattered on the walls, 4%. But we have no data to control the 
details, and some of them excite suspicion. 

The gates mentioned in this c. are ten in number, as appears from 
the following list in which all the other references are cited: (x) the sheep 
gate, v.1 129 Jn.-5%; (2) the fish gate, v.* 1239 2 Ch. 33" Zp. 11; (3) 
the old gate, v.* 123°; (4) the dung gate, v.¥‘. 213 1251; (5) the valley 
gate, v.18 213-16 2 Ch. 26% (6) the fountain gate, v.15 21 1287; (7) the 
water gate east, v.* 1237, cf. the water gate, 81% 8; (8) the horse 
gate, v.28 Je. 314°; (9) the east gate, v.29; (10) the gate of the muster, 
Wists 

The catalogue is manifestly incomplete. Twice a “second portion” 
is mentioned without an antecedent first portion (vv."- *). Sm. sup- 
poses a considerable gap before v.", basing his conclusion on a com- 
parison with 12%‘. (Listen, !-). On the geographical elements in this 
list v. also Mey. Ent.07 1.1. On the topography v. the valuable 
article by Mitchell, JBL. 1903,%*#-, and particularly his map, p. 162. 


x 
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1. Eliashib the high priest} mentioned often in our books. 
Ezr. 1o® Ne, 3”- ! 110. %. 3 434. 7.28: in 134 he is called “the 
priest,” but in 13%8, as here, “the high priest.”” His son was a 
prominent priest in the time of Ezra, Ezr. 10%. According to 
Ne. 12 he was a grandson of Jeshua the co-worker of Zerub- 
babel. In the list of builders the names of the priests with this 
exception are put last, vv. %*°; but Eliashib is named first on 
account of his prominent position.—Associated with him in the 
work were his brethren the priests], meaning apparently those 
belonging to his own course.—And they built the sheep gate}. 
There are four terms for the building operations, “build,” “lay 
beams,” “erect,” and “repair,” the last occurring thirty-three 
times. “Build” is found here, in v. 2 twice, and in vv. 3%: 14 15, 
Except in v. * it has always “gate” as its object. Therefore we 
may conclude that the work described in v.? was a part of the 
erection of the sheep gate. It is to be noted, however, that 
“repair” is frequently found with “gate”’ as object, vv. ®& 18-14-15, 
The sheep gate is mentioned only in Ne. v. ® 123%, but cf. Jn. 
52. It was on the north of the temple and was so named be- 
cause it was the entrance for sacrificial animals.—These con- 
secrated it], i. e., the gate. Consecrating a gate, especially be- 
fore “they erected its doors,” arouses suspicion. The appeal 
for support is mainly made to Solomon’s consecration of the 
court before the temple (1 K. 8), but that was done because 
he was preparing to offer sacrifices there. Doubtless we should 
read “laid its beams,” as in vv.*-* The change was due to 
the fact that consecrating was regarded as more appropriate 
work for priests than laying beams, showing the trace of an 
editor with priestly sympathies.—And they erected its doors, its 
hinges and its bars], so we should read as in all other cases 
where doors are mentioned. For hinge v. note tov.%. In the 
Chronicler’s fashion we have an anticipation, for in 6! the doors 
were not yet built.—And unto the tower of Hammeah they con- 
secrated it unto the tower of Hananel]. There could scarcely be 
a gate of this extent. Moreover, this description does not fit 
in here, because it refers to a section of the wall, whereas 
Eliashib and his fellow-priests built the gate. It might be 
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misplaced from v.? or some other section. It may have been 
inserted here from 123°—2. And at his hand] meaning next 
to him. We find at his (or their) hand in vv. *-*, and “after 
him,” to express the same idea in vv. '*-® (except in vv. 17-1°), 
This proves that we have a composite production, as a single 
writer would either have used the same term throughout or 
mixed the words indiscriminately. In both cases in this verse 
we should read at their hand, for the antecedent is plural.—The 
men of Jericho]. In Ezr. 2 before place-names we found both 
“men of” and “sons of’’; in this list we have further the gen- 
tilic Tekoites, vv. *- 27, and “inhabitants of,” v.%%. It appears 
that companies came from some of the Judean towns to aid in 
the wall-building. It is not stated whether they were giving 
their service from patriotic motives or whether they were work- 
ing for wages.—Zaccur] recurs in our books, Ezr. 8 Qr. Ne. 1018 
12*° 1313, but there is no certain identification—3. The fish 
gate] 12°° Zp. 1° 2 Ch. 334}. It was probably the market-place 
where the Tyrians sold their fish, 13!%. It lay in the northern 
part of the city (v. Mar. on Zp. 1”, GAS. Jer. i,!").—The sons 
of Hassenaah| v. Ezr. 2*°.—4. Meremoth| is repeated in v. * and 
with the same pedigree. The text is wrong in one case or the 
other. The same person is named as a travelling companion of 
Ezra, Ezr. 8.—And next to them]. We should expect “him,” 
but as we note from v.? the pronouns frequently do not corre- 
spond with the antecedent, an evidence of confusion in the text. 
—The second clause, about Meshullam is lacking in some texts 
of @. As Meshullam occurs in vv. *- , we can easily dispense 
with him here. In v. he has the same father, but the grand- 
father is not given. In v.® the name of the father may be cor- 
rupt, or that may be a different person.—Zadok] recurs in v.*%, 
but the father is different.—5. The Tekoites|. Tekoa was the 
home of Amos the prophet (Am. 1!). It is on the border of the 
Judean wilderness, five miles south of Bethlehem.—But their 
chiefs did not bring their neck into the service of their lords]. The 
natural inference, especially from @ (v. 7.), is that the governor 
of Tekoa was interested in the work and brought a band of the 
humble classes to assist him, but was unable to induce his chiefs 
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to take part. “Bring the neck unto,” with “yoke” understood, 
is found in Je. 27 ‘-, but there it refers to the submission of a 
conquered people. “Their lords” is also interpreted to mean 
Nehemiah and his associates (Berth.). The meaning would then 
be that while the lower classes of Tekoa responded to Nehemiah’s 
call, the rulers refused to recognise his authority. As but four 
or five towns are mentioned in the list, it would appear that many 
other towns had made a similar refusal; for if Nehemiah called 
upon some of the neighbouring villages for help, he would cer- 
tainly have called upon all, and of such towns we have a much 
larger list in Ezr. 2 and Ne. 112° *—6. The old gate] ne 
also in 12%°, is supposed to have been on the northern side o 

the city and to the west of the fish gate. Mitchell reads “the 
gate of the old pool” (JBL. 1903,!% *-).—Repaired Joiada and 
Meshullam\. We should expect “built,” as in vv.1-%, but we 
find “repaired,” with gates as object, in vv. 14-15, It is tempt- 
ing to suppose that these particular gates had not been entirely 
destroyed, and so “repaired,” rather than “built,” is an accu- 
rate description of the work done. But as the statement is ev- 
erywhere that Jerusalem’s “gates had been burned with fire,” we 
are warned against assuming that four out of the six were only 
damaged. It may be that the author, having started with “re- 
paired,” repeats it without much consideration for exactness. It 
is possible that the expression “its gates burned’’ may be a gen- 
eral rather than an exact description.—7. Meletiah the Gibeonite 
and Jadon the Meronothite, the men of Gibeon and Mispah]. Sa- 
chau (p.) identifies }17° with the M379 of Pap. i. Here we find 
men designated by their homes instead of by their fathers. Me- 
ronothite, elsewhere only 1 Ch. 27%, is unknown. If “men of 
Gibeon and Mispah”’ is an appositive clause, then we should 
probably read Mispite, or with Mey. read Meronoth instead of 
Mispah (Ent.8), But as this is the only place where we find this 
use of gentilic names, and as the whole verse is lacking in the best 
texts of G, we look upon it with suspicion. Mispah is mentioned 
in vv. 15-19.—Of the jurisdiction of the governor beyond the River). 
This would refer to the satrap of the Syrian province. As Gibeon 
and Mispah were in Benjamin and close to Jerusalem, it is hard 
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to see why they were any more under his authority than Jericho. 
GAS. argues that the satrap of the province sometimes held 
his court at Mispah (Jer. ii,3*4). Further it is very doubtful 
whether NDD means jurisdiction. The text of 6 which has this 
passage renders: unto the throne of the governor beyond the Enna. 
I have no idea what Enna stands for, but this rendering makes 
the passage descriptive of the part of the wall repaired by these 
men. We should then have to suppose that some governor main- 
tained a residence or office in Jerusalem, a supposition by no 
means improbable, and such a place would be a well-understood 
designation. Mitchell renders “the seat of the governor be- 
yond the River,” and holds that the clause defines which of the 
numerous Mispahs is meant (JBL. 1903,!48 :)—8. Uazziel] is 
a common Hebrew name, but Harahiah, his father’s name, is 
not found elsewhere, and in spite of the divine name, which is a 
part of it, its root is unknown. But we should probably read 
Barakiah (v. 7.) —Hananiah the son of the ointment-makers], i. e., 
one engaged in that craft (cf. v.24). Probably the word ren- 
dered “ointment-makers” is a disguised form of the name of 
Hananiah’s father. Mey. argues that these men are denoted by 
their trade because they had no connection with a family group 
(Ent.1) —And they abandoned Jerusalem as far as the broad wall] 
makes no sense; “fortified” of EV*. is unwarranted. The mod- 
ern authorities generally connect with a late Hebrew word and 
give the meaning “repair” or “complete.” That gives good 
sense, at all events. It may be, however, that the reference is 
to some part of the old city that was not included in the new, 
and “abandoned” would then be right. Mitchell suggests “en- 
close” (JBL. 1903,1). Our information is too slight, however, 
to determine positively what the words do imply. The broad 
wall according to 128 was that portion lying between the gate of 
Ephraim and the tower of the ovens. From its position in this 
passage, though, it would appear to be a part of the wall between 
the old gate, v.*, and the valley gate, v.1%. It is far from cer- 
tain, however, that we have a systematic description, and our 
ignorance of the topography is still very great. Ryle suggests 
that it was this part which was destroyed by Amaziah and which 
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Hezekiah strengthened (2 K. 14'* 2 Ch. 32°).—9. Rephaiah the 
son of Hur [a Calebite according to Mey. Ent."], was ruler of 
half the district of Jerusalem]. Following ® vicz (for half-district) 
the passage is interpreted to mean that Jerusalem was divided 
into two districts or wards, of which Rephaiah rules one and 
Shallum the other, v.%. But the meaning of the word is far 
from certain, and the Greek rendering is “the country around,” 
so that the domain of these men was not the city, but the sub- 
urbs (so GAS. Jer. i,?%). The latter is the more probable ex- 
planation. In this chapter eight such divisions of the Judean 
province are named: two about the cities of Jerusalem, Mispah, 
vv.15. 19 Keilah, vv. 17 f-, one about Beth-haccerem, v. 4, and one 
of the two about Beth-zur, v.1* (On these districts v. Mey. 
Ent. #-), It is plain from the mention of these places that so 
far as possible the people from the whole province of Judah were 
enlisted in the great undertaking.—10. Jedaiah] cannot be 
identified with any other person in our books, though the name 
may be a shortened form of Jeda‘iah (Ezr. 2°° Ne. 11! 128 £. 19. 21, 
Mey. thinks that the name of his father, Harumaph, indicates 
a non-Jewish clan (nt.4”). Berth. gives the meaning “with 
a split nose” (Anhang,™), thus making it a Hebrew name, 
Harum-aph. That could only be a nickname acquired in later 
life—Even before his house]. The part of the wall repaired by 
Jedaiah lay in front of his own house, which was probably on or 
near the wall. Naturally he would be especially interested in 
the restoration of the part of the wall which would insure him 
protection. We find the same expression in vy. *: 28-29, cf, v, 9, 
It is likely that every builder who had a residence in Jerusalem 
was assigned the part of the wall nearest his home.—Hattush 
the son of Hashabneiah| Ezr. 8? Ne. 10° 122,—11. A second por- 
tion repaired Malktiah the son of Harim and Hasshub the son 
of Pahath-Moab, and unto the tower of the furnaces] or ovens, 
Mitchell, JBL. 1903,!28 *- 


“Second portion” recurs in vy, 1% 2. 21. 24. 27.30, hut in all those cases 
as obj., the sentence having the regular intr. “after him.” In this 
v. “second portion” stands in place of the usual ‘and next to him.” 
The more general term used in RV., “another portion,” is inadmissible. 
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The ordinal means second and nothing else. We should infer, therefore, 
that certain large sections of the wall were divided into two parts, and 
a gang of workmen assigned to each part. But then it seems incredible 
that the first portion is never mentioned at all, and that “second por- 
tion” recurs without any intervening assignment, vv.1*-21. It is to 
be noted, however, that in all of the cases, exc. v.”, where this desig- 
nation is used, we have a fuller description of the particular section of 
the wall. The words have also been interpreted to mean that these 
particular builders were esp. energetic or had a larger force of helpers, 
and that after completing their first assignment they undertook a 
second portion. This view is supported by the repetition of the names 
in vv. 2-27, of. vv.4 5. But other names recur without any mention of 
a second portion, and in four of the six cases before us there is no re- 
currence of the name. About the only certain inference is that the 
Chr. has after all his labours left us but an imperfectly intelligible de- 
scription of the building operations. 


Pahath-Moab] (v. Ezr. 2°) is surely a clan-name, suggesting 
that we may have clan-names all through the chapter. But 
as most of the heads of the genealogies are not known to us, 
in spite of our formidable lists, the suggestion is to be taken 
cautiously.—The tower of the furnaces] or ovens is mentioned 
in 12°8 as next to the broad wall (v. 8), and between the gate of 
Ephraim and the valley gate. “Unto the tower” is based on 
@ and is doubtless correct (Guthe); for the second portion 
could not be the tower, but the section of wall adjoining. —12. 
Shallum] is a common name, but that of his father, Hallohesh, 
is found elsewhere only in 10”*. It means charmer or magician ; 
Mey. argues that it is an appellative clan-name, and marks a 
family which had remained in Judah rather than one coming 
from the exile (En#.1*”). Shallum was ruler of the other part of 
the district about Jerusalem (2. s. v. °).—He and his daughiers] is 
regarded by Mey. as a corruption for and its daughters, 1. e., 
its hamlets (Ent.°7). But if this is the sense we might render 
it [Jerusalem] and its hamlets, making the district over which 
Shallum ruled include both a part of Jerusalem and of the sur- 
rounding country. 


“Daughters” is a regular term for the hamlets which grow up about 
a city and which are dependent upon it, r1*5-*". Ryle prefers a literal 
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interpretation that Shallum’s daughters aided him in the work. But 
as women in the East were quite sure to have a large share in such work 
as this, their especial mention here is unnecessary. Against the other 
view it may be urged that a solitary mention of hamlets is inexplicable. 
Berth. says it would be easiest to reject the words but that such a 
course is arbitrary. The meaning is really unknown. 


13. Hanun] recurs in v. ® among the priests, but there is no 
reason for identifying the two. From the fact that the inhabi- 
tants of Zanoah| collaborated with him, he may have been a 
resident of that town. Sieg. says he was the principal officer 
of the town. 


Zanoah is in the list of postex. Jewish towns, 115°, cf. Jos. 15%4, 1 
Ch. 41% It is located 13 miles west of Jerus. There was prob. a 
large company of the Zanoites, in spite of the considerable distance 
which they came; for they built both the valley gate and the section 
of the wall between that and the dung gate (v. on 2"). This section 
was 1,000 cubits; and roughly speaking that would be a quarter of a 
mile. Hence some have doubted whether one body would accomplish 
so large a portion, and have interpreted the words as a parenthetical 
topographical description, giving the distance between the gates. But 
the expression is too specific, and a thousand cubits on the wall, to ad- 
mit of such a mng. It may be that some parts of the wall were less 
damaged than others, and so could be easily and quickly repaired. 
We note that it is hard to say whether it is meant in 1° that the walls 
were breached or broken down. 


14. The dung gaic*] itself was repaired or rebuilt by Malchi- 
jah the son of Rekab ruler of the Beth-hakkarem district]. Mal- 
chijah, with other fathers, is mentioned also in vv." It 
is naturally a common name, meaning “ Yahweh is my king.” 
—Beth-hakkarem] means vineyard house. From Je. 6 it must 
have been south of Jerusalem beyond Tekoa, and so not be- 
tween the latter place and Bethlehem as Ryle states.—He buili 
it and set up|. Making a slight change and a restoration from 
G, we get a better text: he and his sons, and they made its beams 
and set them up, v. 1.—15. The fountain gate| follows the dung 
gate in 2%! g. »—Shallum the son of Kal-hozeh|. Kal-hozeh 
means “every seer”; Mey. says it is not a personal name, but 


*On the prob, location of this gate v. GAS. Jer. i, 
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probably the clan designation of a Calebite guild of soothsayers 
(Ent.*7). In 115 this name occurs as that of the grandfather 
of one of the prominent Jerusalemites, and there it is surely 
used as a personal name.—Ruler of the Mispah district]. Work- 
ers from Mispah have already been mentioned, v. 7. In view 
of v. 1° we may read with Mey., ruler of half the Mispah dis- 
trict, but as Ezer is there called simply ruler of Mispah, it may 
be that he governed the city and Shallum the surrounding 
country.—He built ii]. Perhaps we should emend as in v. "': 
he and his sons; though we lack here the support of @, we 
have the fact that “set up” is plural in the original text.— 
Then we are told that Shallum repaired also a section of the 
wall, a section very minutely described: and the wall of lor from] 
the pool of Siloam at the king’s garden and unto the stairs descend- 
ing from the city of David]. .The pool of Shelah or Sheloah in 
Is. 8° is the same as the Siloam of Jn. 97". There was also a 
town of Siloam, Lu. 13%. It was in the conduit of this pool 
that the famous Siloam inscription was found. Guthe questions 
this identification (ZDPV. 1882,37'-). The king’s garden oc- 
curs in 2 K. 254 Je. 391 527, all, however, parallel and describ- 
ing the route by which Zedekiah fled from the defenceless city. 
Stairs of the city of David* recurs in 12°’ as being near the foun- 
tain gate. The city of David has been regarded as the southern 
part of the western hill, as the northern portion, and as the 
temple hill, which last Ryle regards as established by this pas- 
sage. In spite of the exact description of this section of wall, 
it is not possible for us to locate it with very great confidence. 
—16. Nehemiah the son of Azbuk, the ruler of half the district 
of Beth-zur] is thus carefully differentiated from the hero of 
our book. He is not mentioned elsewhere, nor is his father. 
Beth-zur is in the list of Judean towns, Jos. 158, and among 
those built by Rehoboam, 2 Ch. 117. Robinson located it in 
the modern Beit-Sur, about twelve miles south of Jerusalem. 
So GAS. Jer. ii,38. See also.1 Mac. 429 118° f- 147. The part 
of the wall rebuilt by Nehemiah is also elaborately described: 
to a point opposite the sepulchre of David, and to the artificial pool 
*See Wright’s treatise, JBL. 1897," #-, also GAS. Jer. 1,18 
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and to the armoury|. We find the unusual expression, literally, 
unto before, indicating that there was no good marking-point 
at the wall, and implying that the tomb of David was some 
distance away. In 2 Ch. 32% we find “the sepulchres of the 
sons of David” given as the burial-place of Hezekiah. But 
see Benzinger in loc. This royal cemetery was in the city of 
David, v. 1°, where David himself was buried, 1 K. 2!°.—The 
artificial pool] literally, the pool that was made, was still new, ac- 
cording to Sieg. But it is more likely to be the reservoir re- 
ferred to in Is. 22%: “You made a reservoir between the walls 
for the waters of the old pool.’”—House of the heroes]. The 
location is unknown, though Guthe proposes a place southwest 
of the Virgin spring (ZDPV. 1882,%*2). It must have been the 
military headquarters, or the armoury. B.-Rys. regards it as the 
residence of the gate-watch, in which case it would be witness 
of the late date of this passage; but it is very probable that 
the watch lived in their homes. As before, we find darkness 
rather than light from the details given. As the text stands, 
we have three statements about the terminating-point of Ne- 
hemiah’s work, but none about its beginning. As Shallum’s sec- 
tion extended to the city of David, v. 1°, we should probably read 
from the sepulchres of David, though such a correction is purely 
conjectural.—17-20 apparently covers the account of the labour 
of the Levites who took part in the work, but the text is in poor 
shape.—17. After him repaired the Levites: Rehum the son of 
Bani]. Then we expect a further list of Levitical names, but 
the narrative goes back to the old formula. Both Rekum and 
Hashabiah are given in the list of the heads of the people, 10. 
Hashabiah was ruler of half the district of Keilah], a place famous 
in David’s early history, 1 S. 23, a Judean town, near the 
Philistine border, and about eight miles northwest of Hebron 
(GAS. Hist. Geog.*°). Mey. infers that Keilah had been set- 
tled by the Levites during and after the exile (Ent. ue —For 
his district]. AV. in his part is unjustifiable. 


Ryle interprets as distinguishing the part he represented from the other 
part named in v. %. B.-Rys. goes so far as to argue from this state- 
ment that the two parties from the Keilah district were separated from 
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each other in their work. This authority also suggests that the word 
implies that this workman participated, not as a Lev., but as the ruler 
of a Keilah district. It is doubtful about his being a Lev. at all, and 
the word is too obscure in this solitary use to serve as a good basis for 
such large inferences. 


18. Their brethren] implies a preceding list of Levites, for 
the antecedent of their is Levites—Bavvai the son of Henadad]. 
Henadad was a Levite chief, v.* 10” Ezr. 3%. As the name 
means Hadad favours, it must be of Aramaic origin. It is a 
strange title for Levites of the postexilic age, and it may be 
an old clan-name.—Binnut, as v.*, is the form of the name 
adopted by Guthe and Berth. But son of Henadad is a clan 
designation. Moreover, Binnui is among the priests. Both 
priests and Levites might be sons of Henadad, for that name 
goes back to a time when the two offices were not distinguished; 
but they would not be confused in this list—19. Ezer the son 
of Jeshua]. The name is not found elsewhere in our books. 
As he was the ruler of Mispah (v. on v. !5), he was probably not 
connected with the guild of Jeshua the associate of Zerubbabel. 
Indeed, it is very improbable that these district rulers were 
Levites. 

We note here a changed order at the beginning: and then repaired at 
his hand]. The variation is prob. a scribal error, but it is old, for it 
is reproduced in G. The description of this second section is very ob- 
scure: from opposite the ascent of the arms, the corner]. The corner, 
vv. %- #4. 23, 2 Ch. 269, is a local name well known to the author, but 
not clear to us. & offers two readings: the tower going up at the junction 
of the corner ; and the tower of the ascent of the arms joining at the corner 
behind its hill. Now it is impossible to make sense out of any of these 
readings. Partly aided by the latter Greek text, I would correct and 
render: from opposite the armoury to the corner of the hill, and so reaching 
a definite point, the northwest corner of the wall. Mitchell proposes 
past the armour chamber to the corner (JBL. 1903,'°*). 


20. Baruch the son of Zabbai], or Zakkai as Qr. From the 
corner] of the hill, v. 1° to the door of the house of Eliashib the high 
priest], who was the first builder named, v.1. This house was 
evidently hard by the wall, and near the corner. From the 
prominence of the occupant, the house would be well known. 
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The proximity of the high priest’s residence indicates that 
“the hill” of v.19 is the temple hill. The mention of the door 
may mean that Eliashib’s house was too wide to serve as a 
defining mark, or that the description has become very exact. 
—21. The same person mentioned in v. ‘ is here appropriately 
described as repairing a second portion, and still further ap- 
propriately it was a very small portion, only that fronting on a 
part of Eliashib’s house: from the door of Eliashib’s house to the 
end of Eliashib’s house]. To be sure, there may have been a 
bad piece of wall at this point which required much labour. 
—22. The priests, the men of the plain]. The plain is a tech- 
nical name for the oval plain of the Jordan. The full designa- 
tion is the plain (or oval) of the Jordan, Gn. 13", but naturally 
Jordan could easily be dispensed with. “The river” or “the 
town’’ has a specific sense in every locality. The brief passage 
implies that this plain was especially the abode of priests. The 
statement is incomplete, as there is no description of the part 
of the wall repaired by these priests.—23. Benjamin and 
Hasshub apparently lived together opposite their house] and 
their house adjoined Azariah’s, for the latter also built opposite 
his house and from that point Binnui repaired, v.*%. If v.* 
is misplaced, as it may well be, then the jointly occupied house 
would adjoin the residence of the high priest—24. On Bin- 
nut v. s. v.18. The part he repaired is described as extending 
from the house of Azariah, v.*, to the corner and to the turn]. If 
we have reached a corner or turn in the wall, it must be a differ- 
ent one from that mentioned in vv. 1% %, Naturally the wall 
had more than one corner.—25. At the beginning we must 
supply after him repaired. Neither Palal nor his father Uzai oc- 
curs elsewhere in OT. The section is described thus: from op- 
posite the corner |i. e., the corner or turn of v. ™] and the tower 
which goes down from the upper palace which is at the court of the- 
guard]. The text is obviously wrong; for the tower is not the 
same as the corner; and there were not two royal palaces in 
Jerusalem, an upper and a lower. With G" we get intelligibility: 
from opposite the corner of the tower which projects from the royal 
palace above the court of the guard. The end of the section is 
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described in v. °.—Pedaiah the son of Parosh|, or of the clan of 
Parosh, Ezr. 2°, is misplaced. The word “repaired” is lacking 
and the names interrupt the description of the section repaired 
by Palal—26. Now the Nethinim were living in Ophel], a par- 
enthetic expression which has strayed from its original place 
(v. Ezr. 2%, and on Ophel, GAS. Jer. i). It would naturally 
come in where Ophel has been mentioned. The name occurs 
at the end of v. 2”, and to that place these words should be trans- 
posed. Then we have, not a further description of the abode 
of the Nethinim, but the missing terminus belonging to v. *5 
As our text stands, we have: unto opposite the water gate on the 
east and the projecting tower]. As the water gate was in the wall, 
“opposite” is out of the question. * offers us quite a different 
text: unto the garden of the gate which is in Ophel on the east. 
The projecting tower is used for both termini of Palal’s section, 
and as it serves as the initial point for the Tekoites’ second sec- 
tion, that must be right. Probably it should be connected with 
Ophel thus: on the east of the projecting tower]. According to the 
Talmud, the water gate was so named because water was carried 
from the Virgin spring through this gate to the temple at the 
Feast of Booths. Before it there was a plaza, 8!: *- 16, used for 
assemblies. From the term in 12°” it was evidently in the east 
wall.—27. After him repaired the Tekoites a second portion (cf. 
v.°) from the great projecting tower even to the wall of Ophell. 
This overhanging tower was a prominent spot, and must have 
survived the catastrophes which had befallen Jerusalem, as it 
would not have been rebuilt by the new community. Restor- 
ing the text and transposing in vv. ***’, as shown above to be 
necessary, we get the following: (25) After him repaired Palal the 
son of Uzai from opposite the corner of the tower which projects 
from the royal palace above the court of the guard, (26) unto the 
garden of the gate which is in Ophel to the east of the projecting 
tower. (27) After him repaired the Tekoites a second portion from 
opposite the great projecting tower and to the wall of Ophel. (26°) 
(Now the Nethinim were living in Ophel.) (25>) After them re- 
paired Pedaiah the son of Parosh. 

28. Above the horse gate] cf. Je. 31%, from which it appears to 
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have been near the brook Kidron, repaired the priests each one 
opposite his house]. Evidently this was a part of the city oc- 
cupied chiefly by priests. It may be the very section which 
Jeremiah said would become holy unto Yahweh (31).—29. 
Zadok the son of Immer] cf. v.4, must be a priest.—Shemaiah 
the son of Shekaniah was the keeper of the east gate]. This may be 
the gate described in v. * as the east water gate. One Greek 
ms. reads the east house. The name Shemaiah occurs often in 
our lists, but we cannot identify this builder with any other. 
As the name means Yahweh has heard |my prayer], it would 
naturally be given to children born in answer to a woman’s fer- 
vent prayers. We may recall the case of Hannah (1 S. 1).— 
30. A Hananiah| was mentioned in v. as one of the ointment- 
makers. This would be the same man, if second portion (v. s. 
v.11) were to be strictly pressed. Hanun the sixth son of Zalaph]. 
Here we have an unparalleled particularity in the genealogy, 
and an assurance that Zalaph is not a clan-name, but the name 
of the actual father of Hanun. Guthe, however, thinks that 
“sixth” is a corruption for the abode of Hanun. A Hanun is 
mentioned in v. in connection with the inhabitants of Zanoah. 
—Meshullam| with the same father is named in v.4. Perhaps 
it is meant here to describe a second portion built by him op- 
posite his chamber|. Meshullam did not have a house, but only 
aroom. As Meshullam was probably a priest, this room would 
be in the temple—31. We should probably read Malchijah 
one of the goldsmiths. Unto the house of the Nethinim and of 
the traders]. The Nethinim dwelt in Ophel, v. *%, and apparently 
had a house there in which they lived in common. The ad- 
dition of and of the traders is suspicious. If the text is correct 
the reference would be not to the residence, but to the ware- 
house of the merchants. Opposite the gate of the muster], a _ 
gate not elsewhere mentioned, may be a gate near which mili- 
tary enrolments were made, but the matter is hopelessly ob- 
scure, as, for that matter, is all this long description. The text 
is probably wrong. And unto the ascent of the tower]. Another 
bend in the wall on a hill is probably meant, but G has to the 
middle of the bend, which is somewhat clearer. 
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32. At the beginning of this v. we find the Massoretic note “the 
middle of the book,” showing that Ezr. and Ne. were reckoned as one. 
By actual space we are quite past the middle, but the Massorites 
counted by vv. 


Then follows a description of a section of the wall repaired 
by two guilds, without specifying any individuals, the goldsmiths 
and the traders between the ascent of the turn and the sheep gate}. 
G gives a variant between the ascent of the sheep gate, but this 
is defective, as it gives but one terminus. This brings us 
around to the point at which we began, viz., the sheep gate, v. }, 
showing that at least in theory we have been carried around the 
whole circumference of the wall. 


1. wp], acc. to Berth. and Torrey, is without an obj. in G; but 
that is only true in v.*, and then only in B48, But with Torrey we 
should rd. wp as in vv.*- *& In v.® it is better with Kent to om. 
the word altogether. Kittel changes wp? to mmp.—rnnd4] should 
be followed by vnv73) »diyyn1 as in vv. * & 38. 4. 15,—ybyyypy] has been cor- 
rupted into 51a9-7y).—2. G®A® vidv, shows 122 for 13 and 732, and 
for 11°. 133 is indeed difficult, for it should have an obj., and if a section 
of the wall is intended, pnn would be the proper term. But it is hard 
to make good sense out of G@.—3. wp] 28 v.* 2 Ch. 34" Ps. 104?f. 
From the infrequent use Torrey’s contention that the word is charac- 
teristic of the Chr. is not sustained. It is called a denominative from 
ap, “rafter,” “beam,” BDB. Ges.®, and the mng. given is “lay 
beams.” In Ch. that mng. will not serve, though RV. ‘‘make beams” 
may pass. @ renders oteyd&terv, once oxenkterv, “to cover”; so Hf 
texerunt. If a denominative, it must refer to rafters or roof as Gn. 
19%. The mng. here is the putting of the roof over the gates.—1 nny 
@®S égctéyacayv = 1p, but this is prob. a scribal error for éotcav.— 
bya] is given the mng. bolt; G xAeiOpov, WH sera. The word occurs 
outside of this c. only in Ct. 55 Dt. 3325, for a different pointing does 
not make a different word. But bolis does not fit the case here, as 
it could not be differentiated from bars, and would be neediessly rep- 
etitious, as if the chief concern were the fastenings. The vb. by) 
means to fasten on a sandal, whence ‘yim would be that by which a 
sandal is fastened, therefore thong or strap. Now that which binds on 
a door is not a bolt, but the hinges or straps. Indeed, we have the 
technical term “strap-hinges.”” With @ we should rd. as in v.® 
»biprmi, so vv. 1 14 15,—4, pin] occurs in this c. 33 t. besides v. #*, where 
the wrong pointing gives Pi. In GBA® we have xatéoxev in vv. § and 
éxe&encav elsw.; © has éxpatatwse exc. v.". G may have rd. the vb. 
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inv.—@® lacks the second clause.—5. o77""8] was transliterated by 
G®AX gdswengu. This shows the same text and the word is common; 
the transliteration may be due to the obscurity of the passage.—n73y3 
DAN] GPAX cic Sourelav abtay; © év tH SouAelg tod xuplou.—6. MwA]. 
Kittel suggests 72wnn, presumably on the basis of Zp. 1 and Ne. 11°. 
But we could hardly understand a loose term, the gate of the second half 
of the‘city, where so many other gates are specifically named. G trans- 
literates as n. p. "Ioav&, thus bearing witness to our text. BH veterem. 
—T. Mey. puts » before win (Ent. 1% 1)— n370n] 1 Ch. 27%f GE 
Mnpwvabetos; but in Ch. éx MepéOwy (MapdOwv4).—xpdr>] GE gus t. 
Opdvou, z. €., XDD Ty.—7yIn] GE tod Hvva.. The v. is wanting in GBA, 
—8. mnninj]. As non is unknown, we may have an error of the text. 
G®4% lacks first clause, and @ has Bapcrytou = 7993, a good Heb. 
name.—ops] could not be in app. with ‘“Uzziel,” and as this guild 
comes in at v.#, the word must be omitted here—o-np77] m. only 
here; G®%, "Iwaxetu, PwxeetuA, tov pueehbav’, W pigmentariiry] 
G" yxav, but that represents thirty-six Heb. words, though usu- 
ally ov, which would not help us much. In Prov. 8% this word rep- 
resents iy, and so we might rd. uyn, and they strengthened, implying 
that the wall was standing, but in a weakened state. Sieg. suggests 
yUNn, 7. €., they surrounded Jerus. [with a wall] as far as the broad wall. 
Most authorities regard a1y as a technical building term, the exact 
mng. of which is unknown, but may be “‘pave,” “repair,” “complete” 
(cf. Ges.® BDB. and v. s.). The lexicons separate the word from the 
regular s1y. But if the mng. is ‘“‘repair,” we should expect the usual 
pinn. If the text is sound, then we have further witness to an older 
story underlying the present composition.—9. 7n-}3] om. ®4X, while 
L adds a link between Rephaiah and Hur: uibs DaGaviov utod Dove 
(n18773).—75] mng. district or portion is found only in this c., where 
it occurs 8 t. @ renders reptyideos, the country around Jerus., and not 
Jerus. itself—11. mw Ann] xa SebtepocBAN.—nay] xat gwoBA® = sy), 
—ornn] tév vabougetuBS, tov OavvoupetyAL.—13. GE has a peculiar 
text. It transliterates, thy cbAnyv Tat, and connects that with v. %.— 
pnn] is here rendered évicxucay, and jun is lacking altogether. This 
departure indicates one spot which escaped the eye of the free editor 
of Lucian’s text. Still the context shows that the people of Zanoah, and 
not Shallum, rebuilt the valley gate-—npwn] is regarded by Ges.$34. 
as a syncopated form; it is more likely a scribal error.—14. 13329 syn] 
GPA aitds xat of viol aitod, and adds xat éoxémacay adrhy, and then 
consistently uses pl. fornsav. © has same text exc. éotéyacay for éoxé- 
tmasay. had therefore this text: rynyy IP 133) Nn, This reading 
is preferable to MT.; for we have thus the regular formula for the gate 
building, v. vv.**. Guthe reads 1992.—15. V.¢ is lacking in @®48_— 
pow tT] 6 Eypwv.—rin~b3] GE Xodoter.—udsun] GB gacéyasey, the same 
word being used for wp in vv.*-*—u] is defined as roof over, the 
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same sense required for 1p (cf. on v.*). The Chr. would not use a 
a. X. for one of his so-called characteristic words, nor could we explain 
it as a txt. err. It is another link in the chain by which the composite 
character of this c. is surely established.—y15 nbwn] GB4 caéy xwd3twv cH 
xoveg. Underlying this we must presuppose 135 nwn.—16. ’p samy] 
G 8s xArov (xqmwv") tégov = 3p ya~4y, making the reference to the 
tomb of David rather than the royal cemetery.—72377y implies that 
the tombs were not close to the wall, but @ reads otherwise.—nwyr] 
regarded by Birch as an error for m3w.n, Is. 2211 (PEFQ. 1890,%5). 
But the 1>pn of Isaiah’s time has become the artificial pool of Neh.’s. 
—17. 12555] lacking in G¥, perhaps because of its obscurity.—18. »2] 
G Bedet®, BéEeo®, Béver4, Bavarh. Berth. says: “nach LXX Textfehler = 
233.” The conclusion may be better than the reason. Guthe corrects 
accordingly.—19. wv] G* has exw tod futcoug = xn Ww. If this is 
right, as Mey. holds, we should have to add 95, and insert »sn in v.15, 
But the Heb. is clear enough, v. on v. 15.—yspnn... mdy] GBA® dyaBe- 
cews tHS auvantobons tHS ywvlac; but dvaBdcews tHv StAWY tis 
cuvartolans sic thy ywviav dnicw eis tb Sp0c adtod™. It is clear that 
@ rd. some other word than pw3, perhaps yap, and @" has corrected 
as usual by addition. Our text is suspicious on account of the un- 
usual combination: the arms, the corner. The plus in © is found in the 
first two words of v.™, reading 79> nx. pw is usually rendered 
armoury, but that is a mng. it does not bear. The text is surely cor- 
rupt. For various suggested emendations, v. my note in Guthe. None 
yet offered is acceptable, for they are all patchwork. In a description 
of a section of a wall we require both a terminus a quo and a terminus 
ad quem. Our text gives us the former only. With a hint from G* I 
would rd.; 77907 yspp sy pwin ma sao. This is bold, but there is 
no use in emending unless in the process we can make sense. yxpn, 
being thus defined, is used in vv. *- %- 25as an established point. a7n7 
does not appear in v. “in G, but HW has in monte. Mitchell suggests 3130 
yspon sy pwn mby (JBL. 1903,155).—20. aerds ma] G® BybeArcod8, 
BydaAtcodB®, Bryderer AccouB4, ofxov AAtacoug’.—22. 1997] G has: 
&yexko8, xexte’, axxexSk—e%, tod mowtotéxou%. The last represents a 
different text, z. e., 1927. 4 is sufficiently interpretative: de campes- 
iribus Jordanis.—23. >xx] is suspicious, for the author shows no fond- 
ness for variety in expression and would have said 1n’3 33 as v.2. G 
has éyéueva, H contra (123).—24. msen~sy) yrspnn] looks like an expla- 
nation of an unusual word. It is prob. that the original text had 
simply m3pn-7y), suggesting another bend in the wall, and some early 
scribe wrongly identified this with that of vv. 1. °.—25. 555 t] 6 @a- 
AaAB, Barax®, Parad, BadrAy’.mmnx f] G HuerBX, Hula, Oula!.— 
baapm] tod wbpyout. Rd. therefore >sap7 mia.—xsv7] G 6 séywvBAX, 
cod é&éyovroc’. This is the only case of the mng. “project” for x3, 
so also vv. %-27,— Syn] cannot mean “upper,” describing a second 
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palace. G" has éx’ dvw, which stands for y»>y in Gn. 40"? 2 K. 15%, but 
usually represents a prep., and we may substitute nbynd, as © continues 
chs adAns ths puAaxts.—2E. TI] G kwo xnrovBA® = parry; L shows 
both MT. and @: fw an’ fvavte xfrov (cf. note on v. 1).—on7] G* 
év t@ QoadA.—29. wx] G", dxd Nye, which must be a corruption of 
dvie.— we] G otxov.—30. nx] rd. as Qr. wanx.—w] must be a 
scribal error of n°3, the correct form, and occurring in every other place 
in this c—n>v3] 12“ 137}, usually a2, for which this form may be a 
scribal error.—31. ‘1x7] G Dapagel®, Lepagety’, VapegtA, Depaget™. 
But an. p. is scarcely right here. Guthe suggests a gentilic from nos. 
It is simpler to rd. after GS ovD737, one of the goldsmiths —oyn37 m3] 
G Bydavabetu®, ByPawabavus.—obsin] G xat ot boorHAnB, poro- 
moAaSA, xat tv wetaBdAwye. The last elsw. represents 01nd; the 
others are both errors for fwxon@Aat.— pan] GB4 tod Magexéd Mc- 
peOdd®, tis éxtoxédewsl, As this name does not occur elsw., we should 
prob. rd. 777, as in 1299,—n pA my sy] G fws ave péoov [dvabe- 
cewcXAL] xayricB [cas xbAnct]. We have then y°3 instead of mby.— 
32. We have here the Massoretic note 15D" °sn.—n pn] and the fol- 
lowing are lacking in G and 4 lacks also nvby. 


NE. 3°-4! (Ev. 41%). THE EFFORTS OF THE ENEMY TO 
STOP THE WORK ON THE WALLS. 


Sanb. and his fellows tried first ridicule and then force, but neither 
was effective against the genius of the great leader. He met sneers by 
imprecation and a fighting force with a large army, his people being 
ready to use either the trowel or the sword. Whether the enemy really 
attacked or not is uncertain, though an actual assault is improb. in 
view of the silence of the text. But the long continuance of the pre- 
cautions—and precautions which in a degree checked the progress of 
the work—indicates that the danger was always real, and we may infer 
that the enemy hovered in the vicinity of the city for a considerable 
period (v. Intr. § °). 

The text in several places is very corrupt, and sometimes it is im- 
possible to be sure of the mng. Every effort has been made to clear up 
the difficulties, though we must frequently be content with various 
degrees of probability. 

In the account of the wall-building the interference of the enemy 
occupies a very conspicuous place. There is always an independent 
intr., 219. 19 338 41 61 and between these stories there is in N. some 
statement about the condition of the work. But between the appearance 
of the enemy in 2'* and that in 3° there is not a word from N. There 
never could have been, since 3°* follows 21#, so we cannot fall back upon 
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the theory of a lost section of N. Then we note that vv. **-*5 are in 
substance a repetition of 2°f-. The enemy did nothing new here. It is 
difficult to see why there should be two accounts of their jeering the 
Judeans. In 2!° we lack an obj. for heard, and yet it must have been the 
same thing we have here, viz., that ‘‘ we were building the wall,” a clause 
which really belongs to 21% Wenote here that the enemy “scorned the 
Judeans,” while in 219 “they scorned us.’’ Outside of the transposed 
clause cited above, this passage is in the third p. It does not belong to 
N., and so is prob. not authentic. It was either added to his section 
by the author of 31-2, or was composed by the Chr. when he put the 
list of wall-builders in the midst of N. The imprecation of v.* then 
really belongs to 2%, which it follows naturally. The gross corrup- 
tion of vv. %3-85 may suggest another explanation of its appearance here. 
Originally it was identical with 219 f-, and accidentally appeared both 
before and after the insertion, vv. 1-2, possibly from uncertainty as to 
which was the more suitable position. Then by a process of changes 
it was differentiated from 21° and made into a mess from which clear 
sense can scarcely be extracted. 


33-35. The wrath of Sanballat when he heard that the 
building operations were progressing.—33. That we were 
building the wall|. The wall had not progressed very far before 
Sanballat, the watchful enemy, heard of it.—And he was an- 
gry and deeply incensed], because he was jealous and dreaded 
to see Jerusalem regain its importance-—And he derided the 
Judeans], perhaps sincerely believing that their pretentious 
efforts would amount to nothing.—34f. As far as we can de- 
cipher this very corrupt text, it may be rendered: And he said 
before his brethren and the army of Samaria, and he said: what 
are the feeble Jews doing? will they give up to them? will they 
sacrifice? will they prevail in the day? will they revive the stones 
from the earth-heaps? and these are burned. And Tobiah the 
Ammonite was by him, and he said: Even what these build, of a 
jackal shall go up, he can tear down the wall of their stones]. In 
part that is not very promising or intelligible. 


G has simply: and he said before his brethren, is this the army of Sam. 
that these Judeans are building their city? And To. the Ammonite came 
with him; and he said to them, shall they sacrifice or eat at their place? 
Will not a jackal go up and tear down the wall of their stones? The 
mng. of G is this: Sanb. is amazed to think that the Sam. army was 
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so inactive as to allow the Jews to engage in extensive building oper- 
ations. In defence of the army To. asserts that the feeble efforts of the 
Jews is a negligible quantity. In 4” we have a record of the interfer- 
ence of a Sam. army in the affairs of Jerus. G further makes it clear 
that Sanb. and To. had come to Jerus., but there is no record in either 
text of anything that they did. To take what is most prob. out of a 
very difficult text we get: And he [Sanb.] said in the presence of his 
brethren and the crowd of Sam. On the whole, this rendering seems to 
me preferable to G. The idea is that Sanb. came to the outskirts of 
Jerus. with To. Geshem, and a number of Sam. To. and Geshem are 
covered by “his brethren,” 7.¢., his associates. Frenquentia Samari- 
tanorum of If is preferable to the army of Sam. Tf an army had been 
present, the attempt would have been made at once to stop the work. 
The crowd was not a body prepared to fight. There are two hard 
problems about Sanb.’s speech, the length and the contents. It is 
difficult to choose between MT. what are these feeble Jews doing? and 
G that these Jews are building their city. WU supports MT. On the 
whole, I incline to the latter, for it is more specific, and the idea of the 
weakness of the Jews was introduced by To. Sanb. seems to have been 
seriously alarmed at Neh.’s activity. In @ the rest of v.* is part of 
To.’s speech, but it does not altogether fit his other remarks. Besides, 
it would be strange to introduce Sanb. so elaborately and then have 
him make a single self-evident remark. Wall they abandon to them? as 
MT. reads, is out of the question. Wall they fortify themselves as EV. 
is scarcely permissible. Following Sta. many have emended and ren- 
dered: Will they commit themselves unto God? So Sieg. Ryle. The 
phrase is lacking in most Gk. texts, but © renders shall we let them alone ? 
i has will they drive out those nations? © gives us the most intelligible 
reading and the least amendment to make sense. The phrase is then 
a part of a conditional sentence, if we let them alone, i. e., refrain from 
forcible interference. Wa4ll they sacrifice ? is supported by all Vrss., but 
I do not understand its mng. All attempts to explain it fail. The 
Jews had been sacrificing from their first arrival in the time of Cy.; 
they could offer sacrifices equally well whether the walls were built or 
not, and sacrificing was considered a perfectly innocent practice. In 
spite of the antiquity of the error, the text seems to be wrong.—Wzil 
they make an end in a day?] Here we have a variety of renderings. 
G offers us prevail or eat. EV’. follow H complebunt in una die. 
Without changing % much, we may rd. in any one of the three ways.— 
Can they revive (i. e., restore) the stones from the earth-heaps ?| The stones 
were so buried in the mass of débris that it seems impossible that they 
should ever be got back into a wall.—And these are burned]. This is 
not very clear, but prob. refers to the increased difficulty of restoration 
from the fire-swept ruins. To.’s remark is intended to be the final 
sarcasm on the Jewish labourers; if a jackal walks along any stone wall 
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that these people build, it will break down under his tread. The 
building of a proper wall, adequate for defence, is a difficult and la- 
borious task; the Jews had not shown capability or inclination for such 
an effort. The enemy has only sneers for the present essay; but they 
fail to reckon with the new personality back of the efforts. 


36f. Nehemiah’s imprecation.—His words imply that Ne- 
hemiah had heard the jeering of the enemy. Doubtless San- 
ballat and Tobiah spoke in the presence of the people in order 
to weaken their hands, cf. 2 K. 18°°.—36. In the land of captiv- 
ity|. It would be better with some Hebrew mss. to read their 
captivity. The reference would then be to the fact that many 
of the enemy were exiles in Samaria, and so were still enduring 
the shame from which the Jews had been delivered. That 
reference is not, however, very satisfactory, and it may be that 
the true reading is found in G: give them over to shame and to exile 
(v. 7.).—37. And do not cover their iniquity], i. e., keep it in sight 
as a reminder that it is to be avenged. The sin may be the 
ridiculing of the patriotic efforts of God’s people, or that which 
is common to mankind. As this is a quotation from Je. 18%, 
we may doubt its genuineness in N. 


For they provoke before the builders] is difficult. The vb. usually has 
Yahweh as obj., and so Sieg. interprets here: “‘Yahweh’s wrath is 
aroused as regards the builders.” But the clause could then not mean 
that Yahweh’s wrath was stirred up against the builders, but on behalf 
of the builders. That sense is scarcely extractable from #, and besides 
would be a good thing for which Neh. might thank the enemy. We 
must start with the fact that this clause gives the reasons for Neh.’s 
imprecation, and that the last clause means in the presence of the builders ; 
therefore we should expect because they jeered in the presence, trying to 
discourage their efforts. Perhaps that is the idea of Wi quia irriserunt 
adificantes, because they derided the builders. It is not a part of the 
imprecation which is prob. contained wholly in v. *, and may be a gl. 
to justify the strong language. 


38. The wall is half completed.—And we built the wall]. 
Nehemiah ejaculates his maledictions, but the work goes right 
on. And the whole wall was joined unto its half]. According 
to c. 3, different gangs of men were engaged on various parts of 
the work. A memorable point in the progress is now recorded, 
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when the gangs met and so all gaps were stopped. Unto its 
half can therefore only mean with Berth. half the height, not 
half the circumference, for note the words “the whole wall,” 
zi. e€., the whole circumference was joined together. This alone 
is consistent with the stopping of the breaches in 41.—The wall 
was now of considerable significance as a means of defence.— 
The unexpectedly quick result is explained, and the heart of the 
people was in the work], the condition for all effective effort. 
4*> (EV. = 4”""), The enemy comes to Jerusalem to stop 
the work by force.—1. The enemy is enlarged now by the 
presence of the Arabians, Ammonites, and Ashdodites, though 
the last name may be a gloss. Tobiah was an Ammonite and 
Geshem an Arabian (2!%). Geshem is not named here, but he 
was probably in the company. The jeering at the walls had 
not stopped the work. An early inspection had apparently 
satisfied the foe that nothing effective would be accomplished 
by the feeble Jews. Now another story comes to their ears, for 
they heard that the restoration of the walls of Jerusalem went on, 
for the breaches were being stopped], the condition marked by the 
statement of 3%8; the walls were finished to half the required 
height.—And they were exceedingly angry] for all their projects 
were going astray. Once the walls were up, the despised and 
easily harassed Jews would be a thorn in the flesh of their 
neighbours.—2. And they all conspired together]. It is simpler 
with G and If to read gathered together. A conspiracy was hardly 
necessary after 2!° f- 353 %-, The leaders now collected a consid- 
erable force with the aggressively hostile purpose to go fight in 
Jerusalem] not “against,” for they had no idea that an effort 
would be required to capture the city, but expected to enter and 
force the unwarlike builders to stop work.—And to cause it con- 
jusion|. This is all clear in itself, except the masculine suffix 
(15) referring to Jerusalem, which is feminine. Still a Greek 
text offers a tempting amplification to wipe it [Jerusalem] off 
the face of the earth and to cause me confusion. This gives us 
the first person characteristic of N. It also makes clear the 
purpose of the enemy; they were determined to strike such a 
blow that Jerusalem would be no further a menace.—3. Nehe- 
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miah, like all true leaders, was kept informed of the movements 
of the enemy. That no surprise should be sprung he stationed 
a guard which kept watch both day and night. Doubtless the 
guard was placed as outposts beyond the city walls. The 
community was pious and believed in God’s power to help, 
and therefore they prayed as well as watched, anticipating our 
Lord’s “watch and pray” (Mt. 26%). 

4. And Judah said]. Judah cannot be tribal here, but as 
suggested by 3%*f- it is the name of the postexilic community. 
The latter part of the verse is clear: and we are not able to build at 
the wall]. This is a serious declaration. The whole body of 
workers announce to Nehemiah that they can go on with the 
task no longer. The reason for this critical situation is given in 
the intervening words. The text runs: the strength of the burden- 
bearers has failed, and the earth is great]. Earth is usually inter- 
preted as rubbish-heaps, and that sense fits in with 3%4, where 
Sanballat jestingly asks if the Jews can restore the stones from 
the earth ruins. But if this is the meaning, then the verse is 
misplaced, for we are dealing here with the attack of the enemy, 
not with the exhaustion of the labourers. @ has a very different 
text: for the strength of the enemy is exhausted and the multitude is 
large. The verb “exhausted” is indeed incongruous, yet G 
follows MT. The original verb must have said the very oppo- 
site: the strength of the enemy is boundless. That text makes 
the passage fit in admirably with the context and is doubtless 
right. The Jews felt that with the large hostile force assembled 
against them that they could no longer take the risk, even with 
their prayers and the guard. They were not afraid of the work, 
but they were afraid of the warriors.—5. The plan of Sanballat 
and his company was to take the city by surprise and then to 
slay the workmen (in agreement with G of v. ”) and thus effec- 
tively to bring the wall-building to an end. 

6-8 (EV.***). Nehemiah sets a large armed guard 
against the enemy.—6. And it was that when the Judeans who 
were living by them i. e., the enemy, not the Jerusalemites as Sieg. 
holds] came in they said to us|. The enemy had proposed to 
surprise the builders. They were assembling for the attack. 
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Among the builders, as correctly indicated in c. 3, were many 
who came from the country. It was evidently their custom to 
return home at intervals. Some of these lived close by the ren- 
dezvous of the Samaritans. They came up to Jerusalem now 
with an alarming report. But this report is in hopeless con- 
fusion in our text, which runs: fen times from all places when ye 
return unto us|. No commentator has yet been able to give a 
satisfactory interpretation of these words. Naturally, for they 
are wrong. preserves a simple and intelligible reading: they 
are coming up against us from all places, perhaps adding, where 
we live. We understand now the alarming character of their 
report and the prompt measures taken for defence.—7. Here 
again we have a hopeless text.—And I stationed] cannot be right, 
for the verb has no object expressed or implied, and that verb 
belongs to the second part of the verse. We might read I 
stood, but while grammatical, it would not be clear. With G 
read and they stood, as most modern interpreters. But the sub- 
ject, contrary to general opinion, is the enemy, not the builders. 
Where they stood is in any case unintelligible from the descrip- 
tion: at the lowest part of the place behind the wall in the open 
places]. For the last expression with 6 we might read in the 
breaches, or in the sheltered places. ‘The general sense seems to be 
that the enemy had advanced to the best cover they could find 
opposite the lowest parts of the rapidly rising wall. They were 
therefore in the most available place for an attack, sheltered 
from the sight of the builders and ready to rush to those places 
in the wall where it could most easily be scaled.—Their plan 
was thwarted by Nehemiah’s action: And I stationed the people 
by families [or companies] with their swords and their spears and 
their bows]. This action shows a distinct advance on v. *, where 
a guard was set for the purpose of watching; here we have an 
army equipped and posted for the purpose of fighting —8. Our 
text runs: and I looked and I arose and I said]. This is pretty re- 
dundant for the terse Nehemiah. With Guthe we may emend on 
the basis of G: and I adjured them by the Lord, saying. Berth.’s 
proposal, “and I saw their fear and arose and said,’’ seems to 
be less satisfactory. The brief exhortation was addressed to the 
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whole army: éo the nobles, and to the deputies |G generals], and to 
the rest of the people|. The appeal forcibly aims at the senti- 
ments of courage, religion, and patriotism. Do not fear on their 
account; remember our God [so G, the Lord &] the great, and the 
one to be feared |cf. 1° Lu. 124* Dt. 201 *-] and fight on behalf of 
your brethren, your sons and your daughters, your wives and your 
homes]. 

9-17 (EV.***’). The enemy gives up the contemplated at- 
tack.—9. This verse is so difficult in the relation of its parts 
that we may well suspect an omission. The parts are clear in 
themselves, but are hard to join so as to make sense.—And it 
was when our enemies heard that it was known to us| certainly 
must originally have been followed by some statement as to 
what the enemy did under these circumstances; but what course 
of action they pursued we do not know. We do not hear of 
them again until c. 6, and that is some time later. It is clear, 
however, that there was no actual battle. The enemy perhaps 
stayed in the neighbourhood, watching for an opportunity that 
never came.—And God frustraied their plot, and we all returned 
to the wall, each man to his work]. This resumption of work 
naturally follows the unknown action of the enemy, whatever 
that may have been. As the foe took no aggressive measures, 
Nehemiah deemed it safe to return to the work. Every day 
of labour made an effective assault less possible. The people 
laying stones were doing more for defence than standing under 
arms.—10. The text goes on to describe the conditions under 
which the work was now carried on. First there is described the 
arrangement of Nehemiah’s own followers: half of my servants 
were engaged in the work]. These men were the governor’s per- 
sonal servants, perhaps a body-guard brought from Persia, 
cf. 518: and half of them held the lances and the shields and the 
bows and the coats of mail|. Sieg. regards all after “spears” as 
a later addition, but the reason he gives is that no one would 
possess a coat of mail. The Jews certainly would not have such 
accoutrements, but Nehemiah’s body-guard, the ones referred to 
here, trained and equipped in Persia, would surely possess a com- 
plete armament. Reuss, on the contrary, supposed “swords” 
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to have dropped out of the list, so Berth.; but swords are abun- 
dantly provided for below. TH has undoubtedly got the sense 
when it merely summarises: and half were prepared for war. 
Nehemiah’s servants were the best fighters, and so apparently 
half of them were working on the wall, while the other half were 
kept under arms to be ready to resist an attack at a moment’s 
notice—The rest of the verse is unintelligible, for no sense 
can be made out of and the princes were behind the whole house of 
Judah, at least not in this connection. & vainly connects with 
v.11 and the princes of the whole house of Judah building on the 
wall.- But v." begins a new passage and is clear enough, while 
the above would imply that the princes alone were working now, 
contrary to v.% Either “princes” is an accidental repetition 
after the similar Hebrew word for coats of mail or it is an error 
for some verb like drawn up. Behind the whole house of Judah 
then would indicate the station of the armed guard; they were 
divided into squads and were close by the various bodies of 
workmen, giving moral as well as material support.—11. Now 
we come to the warlike preparation of the workers: those who 
were building on the wall and those who were carrying burdens were 
working, with one hand he was doing the work, and with the other 
he was holding a missile]. Working is a conjecture. The He- 
brew word might mean Jaden, but that makes no sense. Most 
authorities follow @ armed. It is hard to see how a mason could 
lay stones with one hand grasping a weapon. But it may be 
that what the statement really means is that the weapon was 
close at hand, not necessarily in the hand. Or the last clause 
may refer only to the burden-bearers. What the missile was 
we do not know. W has sword, but the swords were girded on 
the waist, v. *% The Hebrew word means sent and implies that 
it was a weapon used for hurling like a javelin —12?. And the 
builders [in addition to the missile close at hand and distin- 
guished from the burden-bearers] had each one his sword girded 
upon his loins, and were building], that is, the masons went 
right on with the work, but fully prepared to meet an attack.— 
12°. With v. > we begin a new section in which the governor 
describes the measures he took to collect the forces quickly at 
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any spot where an assault was made or threatened.—Now the 
trumpeter was by my side]. In vv. 18‘ we learn that the blast of 
the trumpet was to indicate the point to which the whole body 
of guards and workmen should rush in case of a threatened at- 
tack. Now if there was but one bugler and he always by Nehe- 
miah, there would be much delay in the event of an assault. 
For Nehemiah would have to be informed, and the trumpeter 
sent to the threatened point before he blew the alarm. This 
would be poor generalship. The probability is that there were 
several trumpeters, one with each squad of the armed guard of 
v. The blast would be given without waiting for the gov- 
ernor. Why then does he say “by my side”? We have no great 
confidence in the details of this somewhat corrupt text, but the 
word may be collective and the trumpeters gathered while 
Nehemiah gave orders both to them and to the people. The 
trumpeter was a city watchman whose business it was to warn 
the people of impending danger (GAS. Jer. i,3*). 

13. The work is extensive and wide]. The builders, as in c. 3, 
are spread around the whole circuit of the walls, so that at any 
one point there was but a small body, perhaps the very condi- 
tions for which the enemy was watching.—14. Unio us], for 
Nehemiah and his servants would repair quickly to any point 
of danger.—Our God will fight for us] cf. v.*. Nehemiah’s stir- 
ring address would not fail to arouse the people. Ps. 83 is 
ascribed to this occasion in Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by 
Four Friends, Macmillan, 1891.—15. And half of them were 
holding the spears] is a copyist’s repetition from v.% The 
words have no meaning here, and they force asunder related 
clauses. Omitting this we have an intelligible statement: Now 
we were engaged on the work from the rising of the dawn until the 
appearance of the stars]. The point brought out is therefore 
the high pressure under which the work was done. Since the 
enemy had approached and was now probably lurking in the 
neighbourhood, speed was of the utmost importance. Every 
stone laid added to the security of the city. Night-shifts were 
hardly possible under the limitations of ancient times, but the 
working hours were prolonged from daylight until the stars 
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could be seen, when it became too dark to work any longer. 
The omitted words spoil this fine sense; as the text stands, we 
have the long day, not for working, but for holding weapons, 
and the weapons would then be laid aside at night when they 
might be most needed.—16. Let each man and his servant lodge 
in the midst of Jerusalem]. As we have seen (v. v.°®), many 
of the people (most of them perhaps, since these words are ad- 
dressed to the people and since Jerusalem had few inhabitants, 
74) lived outside of the city, and went home at certain times, 
those who lived near probably each night.—And they shall be for 
us a guard by night and a working force by day]. The Hebrew 
5850 has nowhere else exactly this sense, but the context makes 
clear the meaning. It is not “occupation” or “the work,” 
but the force doing the work. The antithesis is to “guard,” 
which may have an abstract sense like “defence,” but English 
has no suitable corresponding word for moxo.—17. Here we 
have an impressive statement that shows again the pressure 
under which work was done and the criticalness of the situa- 
tion. . I and my brethren and my servants and the men of the guard 
following me, we did not take off our clothes]. ‘Those who were 
especially charged with the defence were ready for action at a 
moment’s notice, showing that a night attack was feared. 


The rest of the passage is obscure. Most scholars correct text and 
render: each one with his missile in his hand. But to say nothing about 
the lack of support, a further statement about arming is not appro- 
priate here. That point has been abundantly covered above. The 
text runs literally: each man his missile the water, which lacks both con- 
struction and sense. In a Gk. text we find the passage amplified: and 
the one whom they sent for water, a man and his missile to the water. But 
this has no connection with the otherwise incomplete statement about* 
sleeping with the clothes on, and is pretty confused in itself.. More-: 
over, we have nw translated in two different senses. The water was 
within the walls, and the carrying of a weapon esp. then is unintelli- 
gible. The Latin seems to mean that each one stripped for bathing, 
making an exception to v.*, but it is difficult to get this sense from our 
text. As some emendation is essential, we may regard the Latin as 
the clearest. VS. “every one went with his weapon to the water” is 
highly interpretative, and certainly gives the wrong idea. The words 
must in some way have qualified the retention of the clothing. If I 
might draw a bow at a venture, I should conjecture neither by night 
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nor by day. This text is not so very different from MT., and some he- 
roic course is required. This proposal has at least the recommendation 
that it makes good sense, completing the statement about wearing the 
clothes. In the preceding clause, we did not take off our clothes, we miss 
a confidently expected note of time, and the proposed emendation 
supplies it. Under any circumstances the passage is too short for a 
complete independent statement. 


33. vdar0] GE adds 6 ‘Qowvitys as 2°.—pya] GE erurhOn xat dey toby, 
cf. 41.—ay>»]. The Hiph. with same sense as Qal is late usage. G" 
éuuxthoetse xat éeyéAa. I suspect that in both cases we have a double 
translation of the same Heb. word rather than a witness to an origi- 
nally more amplified text.—34 f. G is shorter than MT., and differs con- 
siderably from it. As usual, ®48 has simplest form. Beginning with 
bom) we find: Atrcy 4 Sévayts Louopdy, Ste of "LouSator obtor otnodoyod- 
ot thy &aut@y TOAly = OYRNN Way ANT OANA yD yDw bon or; © follows 
G to ond yan, for which it has Str ofxodouodce thy gautHy z6Arv, and 
thus shows that G rd. those words as oy 12°. Several of the letters of 
these words are common with &, and this variant is eloquent of the oc- 
casional troubles of those who tried to decipher ancient mss. Mitchell 
renders the clause “‘if they be left to themselves,” and for “sacrifice” 
he suggests 1922), “they will build high” (JBL 1903,%). A part of the 
balance of this v. is found in the speech of To.—For 03 and what 
follows G® has: wx Oovcrkcoucty % gkyovtar éxt tod témou altdy; ody? 
avabhoetar &AdmNg xal xafeAct tb tetyoo AlOwy adtwv; GY has the cus- 
tomary elaboration and duplication showing the original G corrected by 
addition of the extra matter of MT.—1>.7] appears as g&yovtat, 7. e., 
ybox, though © has as dup. in one place duvqsovtat.—nienw ... on] 
found only in © and then as follows: xat ef ohwepov tzcovtat todg Albouc 
peta td yevésbat As yOua xaulevtas xat td tetyos Eumetonoudvoy. This 
text shows IND) for ym, PIN or N78 for Nor, nn for Mon; and ays 
or a synonym is added, unless xau$évtas represents nim yn, which then 
would be understood as a form from 7y2.—The first problem of textual 
criticism is to determine where To. begins to speak. G®A4¥® starts him 
at ann. GE" introduces him at this point and then reintroduces him 
at v.3°, Wagrees with MT. To.’s speech seems to be an answer to the 
timid note in Sanb.’s. Therefore in this respect MT. is preferable. 
—The clause o°wy 1px should be emended in part after G (v. s.).— 
owy] might be an erroneous reading in a bad copy for oy; then we 
might conjecture: oYy MX O33 FONT OA mos spxd.—and sary]. 
These words correspond, apparently, to G®4 xat efrav mpd¢ Eautodc, 
elrev8. GG" has this plus M} xatadAetpouey adtodc = OnX 3ry37. This 
reading makes the best sense. Tf nwm dimittent eos gentes,=08 wnbw 
nbxn ornyn.—'a wban] GBA o&yovrae [box] éxt tod té6x0u adtéy. G" has 
this, but in the dup. dea Suvisovta [52>]; i et complebunt [753] in una 
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die, reading “nxn for ynv7.— has a plus here: numquid edificare 
poterunt.—nnn] G" ctetyos, W qui (Wwx).—36. 1n2] G has seen mrad 
as in v. b.—maw pox3] 19 MSS. 0°3¥ (v. Kittel); GY xat cic alyparwotay, 
i. e., 7~4),—37. dry] GBAX rd. py and lack the remainder of this v. 
and v. 38.—o0232 ... 2] Hf quia irreserunt edificantes. 

4. 1. ower] lacking in GB4.—73178] usually healing, but here and 
2 Ch. 2413, restoration of walls. G gén.—nnnd] some Gk. mss. and if 
have sg., which is better.—ovs757] G6 dcacpayat, only occurrence of this 
word in LXX. Kittel suggests ox79.—2. nwp] G ouvgyxOycav; cuveyo 
stands for so Heb. words (see Hatch and Redpath, Concord.), but no- 
where else for wp. We should rd. y3p, so H congregati sunt.—nvwy>)] 
lacking in GBAN, GY tod rorhoat aitiy dpavh xal roryoat wor TAdyyoty. 
The first clause is lacking in MT., and we have the interesting %, 
Kittel suggests 9, which is better if text is otherwise right—3. yobs] 
GE xdorov tov Bedv yuav = nds n.—4. bapa] GBAX cay FyGOewv, GE 
ct. €. hudv.—rpyn] GEN ByAog = pon, GAL & yoic.—6. wby~ wy] MT. 
cannot be forced to yield any sense. The simplest text is GPAN dvaBat- 
yousty [iby] éx x&kvtwy tay téxwv é9’ huds. GE" inserts St: extotpédate 
after tézwv, and thus shows 12wn. I would rd.: minponbop wy» awa 
wy yawr-nws. This is clear and intelligible and might easily be cor- 
rupted into the present hopeless form.—?%. There is corruption here 
also, but it is not so deep-seated. With G8" rd. wy for oyx).— 
pynnsa] occurs elsw. only in Ez. 247-8 264“, with sense of smooth or 
bare, and here the mng. bare places is assigned. But such an interpre- 
tation is difficult. (¥ comes to the rescue, having a dup., first that of 
G5, then Lucian’s own text: xat gotyoay broxktwley tod témou ébémtcbev 
tod tetyous év tots dvanentauévots. The last word occurs in LXX only 
in Jb. 309%, corresponding to #1»; so here we might infer ov D3. 
G®AN has oxenetvotc, “sheltered places.” UH has a text in which v. »-> 
are compressed into a single sentence: statui in loco post murum per 
circuitum populum in ordinem cum gladiis suis, et lanceis et arcubus.— 
8. ov20n~bxy] lacking in GBX.— 31x] G tod Ofov qusy, 7. ¢., wadx— 
G* has an important plus preceding wwwn-bx, xat dSextca abtods xbprov 
Ayo = INS 78 OyrawNr. Guthe puts this vb. at the beginning of the 
v. in place of the superfluous D1p8) S18. That certainly improves the text 
very greatly. Torrey regards the addition as purely arbitrary (ES.1*). 

9. 2¥3)] is to be rd. with the Vrss. and virtually all commentators. 
—10. mwy opr] GBAN cay éxtetivayuévwy éxofouv, G" rapatetaypévwv 
ev. (DIY), H juvenum eorum faciebat. We might infer that G6 and H 
took the » from 1p and prefixed to the vb., but G generally disregards 
the participles in this troublesome passage.—oypunn] G dvretyovto, H 
parata erat ad bellum.—onnrn)]. Sieg. follows B.-Rys., reading oynn3 
after v.15, but in view of nbwn nptnn, v.", the emendation is unneces- 
sary.—11. mp3 032"). In their despair the Vrss. generally connect 
with preceding; Guthe and Kittel follow these and change verse-ending 
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accordingly. —ap3] G év totic derhoctv.—owny] GBAN ey Earorc, GE 
&vorAot, H et imponentium. There is no root wny, and the word has 
been identified with ony, but that makes a hopeless redundancy, and 
after G nwnn is now generally substituted. The word is pred. both to 
“builders” and “bearers,” but armed is not good, as that is too general 
a statement for the workmen. Perhaps owy is all that is needed — 
12. 09337)] is a second pred. after ox, they were armed and were build- 
ing, 7. e., armed while engaged in building. I begins a new sentence and 
connects with following: ef edificabant, et clangebant buccina juxta me. 
— sx] GBAN gyéueva aitod, but MT. is right—15. onona... ovxm] 
can only be a repetition from v. and does not belong here. In place 
of wn2x] G4 has qutcu, making more repetition. If the words were re- 
tained, this text would be right, as sn needs a complement.—16. wx 
vpn] om. GBASL—y»5)] G adAtoOyte.—obvr] GE xdrews.—17. pri] G 
xar Funy, 7. e., 18i.— 2) MN] om. GBAX — myx] G gE fudy = wmawn. 
—"v wx] GBA connects &sx with preceding and lacks oxn7 nbw; GE" 
has xat d&vdea Sv anéoteAAov ext td Udwo, dvje xat SxAov altod sic cd 
Uswe. WH unusquisque tantum nudabatur ad baptismum, apparently 
interpreting nbw in the sense of taking off the clothes. Guthe follows 
G* and has onn bx nde wow ornnmby indbw awe wr. Most scholars 
rd. 13 for on. Asa bold guess I would propose arm abba px, neither 
by night nor by day. 


NE. 5. THE ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES WHICH CONFRONTED 
NEHEMIAH. 


The placing of this c. so that it breaks the story of the rebuilding of 
the wall indicates that the compiler regarded these hard conditions as 
due to the work on the walls. And many authorities have followed this 
suggestion. It is true that the forced labour without pay would take 
many away from the ordinary means of livelihood. On the other hand, 
the work was done in too short a time for a serious economic disturb- 
ance, esp. of the kind described here. There is no hint in the text that 
the distress was connected with the great work. It is more likely due 
to the governor’s efforts to secure a population for Jerus. A long 
time must have elapsed to bring about the state of affairs described. 
Neh. would scarcely have stopped work to hold an assembly, esp. in 
view of the pressing danger, which never ceased until the last stone was 
laid and the last gate in place. Finally, the date in v. * shows that we 
are at the end of twelve years of Neh.’s rule. The passage therefore 
belongs to a later period than the building of the walls. It describes 
one of the last acts of Neh.’s first administration. The c. falls into two 
main parts: vv.1-18, the distress and its relief; vv. *-1*, the economic 
aspects of Neh.’s administration. 
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1-5. Three complaints are made against the Judeans by 
three different groups of people.—These complaints were: 
(1) There was insufficient food for the large number of 
children. (2) Property had been mortgaged to buy food. 
(3) Money had been borrowed to pay taxes. The result was 
the alienation of property and the slavery of some of the 
people. 

1. The cry was one of distress on account of dire want. The 
complainants were the people and their wives], and the defendants 
were their brethren the Judeans|. ‘The people, therefore, are He- 
brews who were not reckoned to the house of Judah, and may 
be those who had survived the exile in the surrounding terri- 
tory, unless the ‘‘ Judeans” means here the Jews living in Jeru- 
salem, as v.? may imply.—2. With our sons and our daughters 
we are numerous]. Such is the apparent meaning, and this 
rendering is found in @. The population had increased faster 
than the means of support. Guthe, adopting a slight emenda- 
tion proposed first in 1753, gets “our sons and our daughters we 
give as security.” But that would make this complaint vir- 
tually identical with that of v.* and needlessly anticipatory of 
v.*. This change does, however, make a connection with v. », 
while as the text stands the transition is very abrupt: that we 
may get corn and eat and live]. * gives a different rendering, 
give us therefore corn. But the people do not seem to be begging; 
they are complaining of the gradual loss of their property.— 
3. The second statement is clear: our fields and our vineyards 
and our houses we are morigaging|. "The complainants therefore 
belonged to a class that had considerable property, and who 
lived outside of the city. The situation is like that described 
in Is. 5% The gathering of the land into the hands of the rich 
was not a new condition. The text gives us a reason for this 
alienation of property, that we may get corn in the famine]. 
“Corn,” as in v. 2, is used for food generally, like “bread” and 
“meat.” There is no use in softening “famine” to “dearth,” 
as EV®. That rendering is based on the false connection with 
the wall-building. Famines were plentiful enough in Judah, 
owing to the failure of rain, and the situation requires a real 
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and perhaps long-continued meagreness of crops. It is true 
that G has “eat,” as v. 2, instead of “famine,” but the Hebrew 
text is better here——4. The third trouble is in part plain: we 
have borrowed money for the king’s tax]. This is the only ref- 
erence to the taxing of the people by the Persian king. Like 
all other taxes, this is a preferred claim. As their crops had 
failed, and the people had little or nothing to sell, the money 
had to be borrowed. In the text we have following only our 
fields and our vineyards], to which G adds our houses, as v. 8, 
and one text makes sense by a preceding “upon,” so EV®. Ac- 
cording to that reading, the real estate had been pledged both 
for food and for taxes. It is not unlikely that the words are 
a repetition by accident from v.*. (So Béhme, see Guthe’s 
note.) They are unnecessary here. It quite suffices to say 
that they had borrowed money, for whatever property they 
had would, of course, be security.—5. One class of people com- 
plained that their families were so large that they could not 
supply them with food; another that they had mortgaged 
their property because of famine; and a third that they could 
only pay their taxes by resort to the money-lenders. ‘Then we 
have the plea of the relationship of the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. And yet as the flesh of our brothers [the Judeans, v. *] 
so is our flesh]. “Flesh” is used here in the sense of “blood” 
to indicate race identity. These people were not suffering 
from the oppression of foreign tyrants, but from the exactions 
of those who were Jews like themselves.—As their sons are our 
sons], not meaning that the poor loved their children as truly as 
the rich, and suffered the pangs of separation as they would, 
but repeating the idea of the blood relationship. The sons of 
the borrowers were children of Abraham as well as those of the 
lenders.—The result of the hard condition is now stated: Jo, 
we are reducing our sons and our daughters to slavery]. The peo- 
ple had come back from Babylonian bondage to find a Judean 
bondage, and the last state was worse than the first. In Baby- 
lon the whole family stood as one, but now children were taken 
from their parents to become the slaves of those of their own 
blood. . 
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Then follows an unintelligible passage. Rendered as literally as 
possible, we have: and there are some of our daughters subjugated, and they 
are not for the strength of our hand). The difficulty was felt by the an- 
cient translators. In one Gk. text we find: some of our daughters they 
take by force, and our hand is not strong, i. e., enough to make effective 
resistance. This text is interesting because it discloses measures of 
oppression that were lawless. In the complaints above there was no 
hint of violent action; the rich kept well within the law, as they love 
to do. Here is a stage in which the law was disregarded, and young 
women were seized and taken from their homes by superior force. H 
renders: some of our daughters are slaves ; and we have no means by which 
they may be redeemed, in part showing a different underlying Heb. text. 
I do not think “reduced to bondage” right, for that would be a rep- 
etition of what was just said of both sons and daughters. Either we 
must om. “and daughters” in the preceding statement or substitute 
some other vb. in this passage, as in © (taken by force). The lack of 
strength in the hand refers to the pecuniary loss. A daughter repre- 
sented a certain money value as a prospective wife, and the price was 
presumably high in this period, so that many Jews married cheaper 
foreign women (Ezr. 9, 10 Ne. 13% #-). Leaving out a single Heb. 
letter in the last word, as in G, we get the conclusion of the trouble: 
our fields and our vineyards belong to the nobles (“‘nobles” instead of 
“others” of MT.). These were naturally the wealthier classes, as al- 
ways land-hungry, and striving to get together large estates. 


6-13. Nehemiah is greatly incensed at the oppression and 
takes prompt measures to relieve the distress.—6. And I was 
very angry]. Nehemiah was capable of great passion when his 
sense of right was outraged.—Their cry and these words]. The 
cry was the general wail of the distressed of v.1; the words were 
the specific complaints made in vv. 2-°. Tf interprets differently 
and happily: their cry according to these words, 7. e., their com- 
plaint as just specified.—7. Literally, and my heart counselled 
upon me], EV’. “then I consulted with myself.” This does 
not make very satisfactory sense, and the word does not occur 
elsewhere in Hebrew. We might render: my heart was king lor 
ruler] over me. It would be more natural to find something like 
“my heart was hot within me,” as in Ps. 39.—And I reproved 
the nobles and the rulers|, the two dominant classes in this period. 
The nobles had acquired the property of their brethren (v. s. 
v.°); and the rulers were probably condemned because they had 
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permitted the oppression. Of course, they may have been a 
party to it and shared in the plunder.—You have exacted inierest 
each one of his brethren] is the specific charge against them. This 
was a violation of the law which forbade interest from Hebrews, 
but allowed it from foreigners, Dt. 23” -, cf. Ex. 22% Lv. 2535 £-, 
The prohibition was not merely against usury as we might in- 
fer from EV*., 7. ¢., interest above the rate established by law, 
but against any compensation whatever for a loan. Now the 
charges made against the Judeans in vv. 2-® say nothing about 
interest, and they do not even imply that interest was charged. 
The inability to pay the principal of the loans would account for 
the loss of property. Nehemiah may have assumed that in- 
terest was exacted in order to bring the oppressors within the 
pale of the law.—And I gave against them a great assembly] can 
scarcely be right, though supported by the Vrss.; for the nobles 
and lenders and complainants were already present, and v. 8 
continues the charge already begun. The true text was prob- 
ably I gave a great curse against them, v. 1. Nehemiah was not 
averse to such a course (see 132°), where we have a similar 
conjunction of expressions: “I reproved them and I cursed 
them,”’ and note Guthe’s text in 48—8. And I said to them), 
4. €., to the nobles and rulers of v. 7, we have bought our brethren 
the Judeans who had been sold to the nations, according to our 
ability], or better with G of our own free will. This introduces a 
new feature in Nehemiah’s administration. He had for twelve 
years been wont to purchase such Hebrews as he found who had 
been sold as slaves to foreigners, and had set them free. The 
text as it stands would imply that he repurchased the slaves as 
his means permitted. G is stronger, indicating that he bought 
these slaves voluntarily that he might give them freedom. 
“The nation” means the foreigners in and about Judah, so 
Ryle and Kost. There is no reason to suppose that Nehemiah 
refers to people he had bought in Persia and brought back with 
him, apparently Stade’s view (BT.**), That would weaken 
the contrast now plainly stated, but vou on your pari are selling 
your brothers; and they are sold back to us|, so that some of the 
slaves which he had been buying, as he now discovers, were the 
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very ones sold by these nobles. No wonder he was exceedingly 
angry and cursed them roundly. No wonder, in view of this pub- 
lic exposure, that they were silent and not a word did they find], 7. e., 
for reply. In Jb. 32% we have a similar expression, “and they 
found no answer.” The expression is peculiar and happy, im- 
plying inability of the accused to find any defence to the charge. 

9. Nehemiah now appeals to the nobles both on religious— 
should ye not walk in the fear of our God—and on patriotic 
grounds—because of the reproach of the nations our enemies]. 
The fear of God here, as often in the late literature, is merely 
synonymous with “religion” or “law.”’ The meaning is not 
that the people should dread God, for to fear him is to live ac- 
cording to his laws. In the latter clause G lacks “the nations.” 
“The enemies” would refer to people like Sanballat and his 
crew, who had made so much trouble during the building of the 
wall. ‘The nations” are the foreigners to whom the slaves had 
been sold. It is impossible to make these identical, and one 
term or the other must be dropped. In later times than Nehe- 
miah “foreigner” and “enemy” were synonymous. The appeal 
to the people and to God to avoid the scorn of their enemies 
is common in the postexilic literature (see, e. g., Ps. 424 1 Jo. 
217). How could these Jews have the face to claim superiority 
for their God and for their religion if their enemies saw the 
strong and rich taking advantage of the weak and poor.—10. 
The Hebrew text has: and now, I, my brethren and my servants, 
have loaned them money and corn|. Nehemiah then admits 
that he has done the same thing for which he curses the nobles 
(v. 7).—The latter part does not help much, Jet us therefore re- 
mit this interest]. The ancients were puzzled by the passage. 
G reads: we have supported them with money and corn. U keeps 
text in v.*, but in v.» has: we do not ask back what is due to us; 
we grant that that is another’s money for common use. One Greek 
text adds to v.»: and we will give for them money to put away 
from you this interest. The course of least resistance to make 
sense would be to render: we have loaned them money and corn 
and we have remitted this interest, that is, they also had made 
loans to the needy, but had scrupulously followed the law, 
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making no interest. charges.—11. Nehemiah now leaves off the 
denunciation of the oppressors and the recitation of his own 
good deeds and makes a definite demand: restore to them this 
very day their fields, their vineyards, their oliveyards and their 
houses]. ‘“Oliveyards”’ is not found in vv. 2-5 and is an addition 
because of its constant use in Dt., which law-book is the basis 
of the actions described here——The text continues: and the 
hundredth of the money and the corn, the wine and the oil which 
you loan them]. “Wine and oil,” like “oliveyards” above, 
are added from Dt. “Hundredth”’ cannot be right. Such a 
petty remission would be useless to relieve the distress. H saw 
the difficulty and renders: rather more than the hundredth. 
Most authorities by a slight change of text render: the interest 
of the money and corn. The demand was therefore to restore 
the real estate so that the people would have the means to sub- 
sist and to pay their just debts, and to relinquish the unlawful 
interest which had been charged. Geike reads, “remit this ex- 
action of a pledge” (Hours, vi,97).—12. The nobles and lead- 
ers had been silent in the face of the accusation, v. 8, for they 
could only plead guilty, and silence sufficed for that. Now they 
are called upon to speak, for a definite requirement was laid 
upon them. They accept in full the governor’s terms: we will 
give back [the fields, vineyards, and houses being understood as 
objects], and we will not exact from them |the interest of the 
money and the corn also understood as objects]|.—And I sum- 
moned the priests], for either they alone had the right to admin- 
ister an oath or an oath sworn by them was peculiarly solemn 
and binding: and I made them [the accused] swear to do accord- 
ing to this word]. Nehemiah was not satisfied with their bare 
word. An affidavit is more convincing than a mere personal 
statement, even after all the centuries since Christ taught the 
contrary.—13. Further I shook out my arms]. “Lap” of RV. 
is quite unjustifiable. In one text we find hands. The He- 
brew word is usually rendered bosom, and after sinum of U, 
interpreted to mean the bosom of the garment; see Ryle’s highly 
imaginative description. The action was symbolical, a com- 
mon method among the Hebrews of reinforcing an idea. The 
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point of the action appears in the following: so may God shake out 
every man who does not establish this word from his house and from 
his property and so may he be shaken loose and empty]. The 
man is to be separated violently from his property, so that they 
part company. To make the symbol effective, therefore, we 
should expect that Nehemiah’s shaking would result in loosen- 
ing something from him. This could not be his arms or his 
bosom, but might well be his cloak. If he shook loose his 
outer garment, so that it fell from his shoulders, then the point 
would be clear. But perhaps it would not be necessary to say 
all this, as the people were looking on. What happened may 
be put thus: and I shook my arms [or bosom], and then as the 
garment fell from him, he went on: so may God shake it.——And 
all the assembly said, Amen]. The assembly does not mean a 
formally called and authoritative body, but the crowd of peo- 
ple which had gathered. Indeed, Nehemiah’s summoning the 
priests (v.12) shows that there was no formal assembly, other- 
wise they would have been present. ‘‘Amen,” which plays such 
an important réle in Christian worship, was much used as a 
form of solemn congregational assent in postexilic times.— 
And they praised Yahweh]. The subject is “assembly”; nat- 
urally those who had been released from their oppressive bur- 
dens would have good cause for praise.—And the people did ac- 
cording to this word]. The “people,’’ however, had been the 
complainants, v.'. It would be more natural to find the nobles 
and the rulers. At all events, they are meant; for the reference 
is to the execution of the demand made upon the rich by Nehe- 
miah. The people had nothing to do except to go back to their 
houses and fields. 


This passage, vv. 1-13, is from N., but it has been worked over more or 
less by the Chr. @ shows that in some texts the process had gone 
further than appears in MT. The most liberal expansion is in vv. °-, 
which are probably wholly from Chr. nx can easily be] explained 
then. Chr. introduces a speech for Neh. by prefixing the natural 
“and he said,” forgetting that Neh. always wrote “and J said.” 


14-19. Nehemiah recites the good features of his rule, 
that he had imposed no exactions upon the people, that he 
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had supported the poor from his own purse, and that he had 
contributed to the work on the wall.—14. He commanded mel, 
tz. e., King Artaxerxes. We might transpose “the king” from v.> 
to this place as subject.—To be governor in the land of Judah). 
This is the only reference to the official position of satrap, to 
which Nehemiah had been duly appointed. The fact is im- 
portant in view of the question of Ezra’s relation to Nehemiah. 
The latter could scarcely have accomplished such great works 
in development and administration without the support of 
official status.—From the 20th year even to the 32d year of Arta- 
axerxes|. The 20th year (2!) was the date of his coming to Jeru- 
salem; from 13° it appears that the 32d year indicates the close 
of his term. He merely says here that he served for twelve 
years without pay, but the implication is that his whole period 
of service is included.—The bread of the governor I did not eat). 
The satrap was wont to require provisions for his extensive 
household to be supplied by the people over which he ruled; 
cf. Solomon’s method, 1 K 47 *-. Nehemiah did not exact this 
customary demand, but lived from his own purse.—15. In 
contrast to his own generous rule, he describes the precedents 
he had ignored: now the former governors who had preceded me 
laid a heavy burden upon the people|. The implication is clear 
that there had been Jewish governors before Nehemiah, so Mey. 
(Ent.**), The general statement is followed by specifications: 
they took from them for bread and wine forty shekels of silver each 
day]. ‘ furnishes daily in place of the meaningless after, which 
would mean that forty shekels (about $25) were required daily 
from the whole people, a reading followed by Guthe, Ryle, e¢ al., 
interpreting the words to mean forty shekels of silver each day 
for the purchase of bread and wine.—Another specification is: 
also their servants domineered over the people]. The meaning 
must be that the satrap’s servants were not only insolent and 
haughty, but also that they filled their hands at the expense of 
those who were helpless before them. The person in authority 
is never wont to lend a very willing ear to complaints against 
his subordinates.—16. And further the work of this wall I sup- 
ported]. This wall shows that Nehemiah was in Jerusalem when 
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he wrote (or spoke) those words. In the Chronicler’s report, 
c. 3, there is no statement of work done by Nehemiah. The 
meaning may be that he contributed of his means toward the 
work, ‘Continued’ (for “supported”’) of EV*. is meaningless 
and unjustifiable, being due to the misplacing of this chapter.— 
And a field I did not acquire]. He may mean that he had not 
taken land for debt as the nobles had, or that he had acquired 
no landed property in any way during his governorship. He 
was not richer, but poorer, as the result of twelve years’ rule-— 
And all my servants were gathered there at the work]. This would 
more naturally follow the first clause describing Nehemiah’s 
personal efforts toward laying up the walls. The clause about 
the field introduces a different subject and breaks the narrative, 
and it may be misplaced.—17. Now we come to another point 
in Nehemiah’s generosity. The Judeans, to the number of a 
hundred and fifty, who had come to us from the surrounding nations 
[ate] at my table]. 


The text adds: and the rulers. But it is difficult to see what place 
they have here. Their presence would not be accounted a good deed 
on his part. Feeding the poor is meritorious, but feeding the rich is 
a different matter. We may best follow @ and om. this word. Fur- 
ther the text inserts and, making two classes sitting at the governor’s 
table, the Judeans and those who had come in from the nations. This 
again obscures the point of merit. After the fall of Jerus. in 586 many 
Jews found homes among the neighbouring peoples, just as a large 
colony went to Egypt and settled there. Neh. was endeavouring to 
build up not only the walls of the city, but a state, and therefore would 
naturally strive for the return of his own people. Some were induced to 
return. They would surely be the poorer classes, and would for a time 
have no means of subsistence. Neh. generously fed them at his own 
expense. This charitable act he might properly ask God to reckon to 
him for righteousness, v. 1%. 


18. To feed this large body would require liberal provisions, 
so we have information from the commissary department: and 
that which was prepared for one day]. WY is often used in this 
sense of preparing fodd for the table, v. BDB.—One ox, six 
choice sheep and fowl were prepared for me]. This would provide 
meat for one meal for six or eight hundred people, provided 
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they ate as we do with other varieties of food. With the 150 
poor Judeans and Nehemiah’s own household, he had to feed 
some four or five hundred people.—The next statement is not 
so clear; literally, it runs: and between ten days with all wine 
in abundance]. With the aid of @ we may get: and every ten 
days wine for the whole multitude. The “multitude” was prob- 
ably the large body which fed at the governor’s table. While 
the select few might have had wine daily, only at intervals of 
ten days was this drink served to the whole household.—And 
even with this I did not exact the bread of the governor]. In spite 
of the unusual requirements of his court, he did not collect his 
just dues. The reason he gives adds greatly to his credit: be- 
cause the service was heavy upon this people]. The “service” 
would naturally suggest the rebuilding of the walls; but such a 
restricted sense is not admissible, and the word may properly 
refer to the whole labour imposed upon a feeble people by the 
effort to build up a respectable state. Ti expresses the true idea 
very well: for the people were enfeebled, a condition made clear 
by the testimony of this whole chapter.—19. Nehemiah closes 
with a characteristic prayer: remember to me for good, O my God, 
all that I have done for this people], cf. 6\4 137% 29 31, 


2. 73) 1912] G év viois 7. xat év Ov.; HW flit nostri et filie nosire mulie 
sunt nimis.—»°2"] Guthe follows an old proposal and reads 037y, as 
v.3.—anpn] GE déce ody qutv = ud 325 un; BW accipiamus pro pretio 
eorum.—8. 2373] G xad gayéye0a, so mbox as in v.2.—4. @ adds: 
nat otxtat hudv; G" puts the nouns in the dative preceded by ém; Hf 
precedes by deniusque.—5. G® has viol jydv viol adtév by transposi- 
tion. To this G© adds 8t ode& ia gowév, an expression not elsw. in 
OT., for Gn. 2% refers to marriage.—orray>] G8 efg 800Aac; BW in servi- 
tutem.—nwars] G" Big dgatpodvrat.—r xd pri] W nec habemus, unde 
possint redimi (9x2); G® reads yetpds, GE xat ody toxder } yele hrdv.— 
orvinxd] G toic évtiyors, a word which always stands in Ne. for 
(216 48 13 57 617 75), rd. therefore arniny.—6. onpyn] G" amplifies: 
chy goviy ths xeavyis abtév.—7. tbo] f is explained as a loan-word 
from the Aram. mng. counsel; BDB. explains: “I considered care- 
fully.” But from his course there seems to have been no cause for very 
deep pondering before the attack on the rich. Ges.® gives, “I went 
to myself for advice”; but Neh. was not wont to go to any one else. 
The Vrss. all understand the word in this sense. It might easily be 
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connected with the common 5», my heart was king over me, i. e., he 
acted according to his feelings——n>7p] is found in late poetry in but ~ 
two places, Dt. 33! Sirach 77. We have bap in v.%. But the govern- 
ing vb. would not be 373, for which G" has cuvnyoyov, H congregavi. 
Moreover, what sort of an assembly would Neh. call against the lead- 
ers? There was no democracy in those days. If this were right, ond 
in v.® would refer to the assembly. In spite of the Vrss. I would rd. 
abdp, curse.—8. max] W adds ué scitis—u3 12] G év éxously juav; i 
secundum possibilitatem nostram. shows 13n3533, a reading generally 
ignored, but better than MT. G¥ has a long insertion or plus at this 
point: qyty 8& Souredovaty of ddeAqol Fudy of viol "IcpahA; exarvéow byas 
odx eb nemornxdtas. xat huts yao arodwabwela todcs ddeAgods Hudy tods 
*Toudatous tods meabévtas év tots ZOvecty. tnavéis, téxva, éxornsate. ef5é wn, 
xav butlv &xodSdcecbe aitobs. In part, this is a repetition, and generally 
speaking it does not throw any additional light upon the situation. — 
v5 W900] lacking in GBAX,— a5] G" adds droxptvacbat (muy); H nec 
invenerunt quid responderent. In Jb. 32% we find myo wsp xd.—9. 
oxy] Qr. ON, but we should rd. 77281 as vv. 7£.—w ba] G ody oFtws. 
—"nxv3] GE 0838 hs goBodwevor toy Oeby areoteéate thy dvetdtowdy 
%. t A—d 7] lacking in GPAX.—10. 2] G of ywworol wou = yy, but 
MT. agrees with 417.—o'w] G éhxayev, 7. ¢., 083, from ow. G" adds 
to the v. xat ddcouev brie alitéy dpydorov dxobécbar dp’ budy td B&pos 
codto. TH has: non repetamus, in cummune istud @s alienum conce- 
damus, quod debetur nobis ——11. nxn] GPA xa &xd, GB" xat éx. Most 
authorities rd. nxwp, v. Guthe’s note.—rwx] GPAX xat, GE byetc.— 
pw] G Eevéyxate (3°). BW adds to v., date pro illis—33n] G» tas yxei- 
pas wou, representing 29h, hollow of the hand, as in Ex. 9% Lv. 16% sn 
is defined as bosom, but in the few places of its occurrence (Ps. 1297 
Is. 49%) it might better mean arms. 

14. 03] lacking in @®4.—onp] is, as Guthe says, impossible. Fol- 
lowing G ets &exovrta adcaév, he reads onmp. But as the sf. has no 
antecedent, I should prefer 7ana.—ybnr] is lacking in G®4; HW has rex 
as subj. of ms. Such a subj. is required there, and I would transpose 
accordingly.—nnpn ond] GBAX Biay adtéy. In v.15 these texts have 
tas Blas for nimpn. Hatch and Redpath give no Heb. equivalent in 
these places. Bia represents a different Heb. word in almost every 
place it is used. It is therefore difficult to ascertain what the Gk. 
translators had before them. It is certain, however, that they had 
neither ond nor ann. In v.18 we have tous ths Blas, so Bla repre- 
sents some word which was rd. in place of np in all three places. G¥ 
has &ptov ths Hyewovlas wou, WH gue ducibus debebantur.—15. @* lacks 
dywKxIn and avoids a redundancy which, however, is not uncommon 
in Heb. The same text adds xAotéy as obj. of 111397, reading therefore 
oya-Sy by —For ayn by] GBAN has én’ adtotc = pmby.—np3 sn] © gs- 
xatov dpytetoy (oY), HW et pecunia quotidie—or ys] GBA® ot éxtetivay- 
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wévor adtay = arrnypy.—ww] GBAX eEquardtovear, G" exueteveav.—16. 
ynpina] GBAN odx éxpgtysa.— ry] lacking in GBAX, GE has td nonddore 
wou xat mavtes of cuvaywévor.—17. ora0n] lacking in G@BAX—awany] 1 
is lacking in GAN. — nbw-by] GE ext civ todneldv wou étevilovco; the 
last word not occurring elsw. in 6 and mng. “to wash out”? is scarcely 
appropriate here. Some vb. like “sat” or “ate” might have stood 
here.—18. wv] lacking in @8.—ovps] 6 ylwapos = ros; HW exceptis 
volatilibus.—narnb] GBAX cH xdyPer; G" xavel cH TANEr, Tavett TH) Aad, 
an explanatory dup. @ rd. 34> and that is clearer than MT.—71] G 
toUtotc, referring to the people whom Neh. fed. In v.> Hf has in some 
respects a variant text: ef alia multa tribuebam: insuper et annonas 
ducatus mei non quaesivi, valde enim atienuatus erat populus. 


NE. 6. FURTHER EFFORTS OF SANBALLAT AND THE OTHERS 
TO THWART NEHEMIAH. 


This c. is the direct continuation of c. 4. The wall proper is finished 
on the 25th of Elul. The enemy first tries to tempt Neh. to a confer- 
ence in the plain of Ono. He puts them off repeatedly with a promise 
to meet them when his great work is finished. The enemy then tries 
to frighten him with a rumour that he is planning rebellion and as- 
piring to royalty. These measures proving futile, the foe tries a new 
method and hires a prophet to induce him to act as a coward and 
to commit sacrilege. A secret correspondence was carried on between 
To., who was related by marriage to prominent Judeans, and certain 
conspiring nobles, trying to frighten Neh. to some overt and self- 
condemning action. In this narrative the plots of the enemy are so 
much in evidence that we hear of the walls only incidentally. 


1-4. Sanballat, being thwarted in his efforts to check the 
work on the walls by force, now falls back on treachery.—1. 
Here the three leaders of the conspiracy are named, as in 219, 
Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem; in v.? Tobiah is not men- 
tioned. We might suppose that only two were willing to go so 
far as to indulge in personal violence. It may be that Tobiah 
had reasons for declining to be a party to the plot, since he was 
related to some Jewish magnates, but it is more likely that the 
name has been accidentally dropped in v.%.—The rest of our 
enemies] is explained by the full list in 41. We note a change 
of construction, when it was reported to Sanballat, etc., perhaps 
indicating that the enemy had left the immediate neighbour- 
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hood of Jerusalem.—That I had built the wall, and that there 
was not left a breach in it]. The tenses show that the wall proper 
was now finished, a distinct advance on the last notice in 3%. 


In spite of the trying conditions described in c. 4, the last stone had 
been laid in the wall. @, however, offers a tempting substitute for 
the second clause, 7. e., then there was no spirit left in them, cf. 1 K. 10%, 
where a similar statement is made of the Queen of Sheba. Gram- 
matically this text is better, as the sentence makes a suitable apodosis, 
thus: when it was reported to them . . . there was no spirit left in them. 
They were dispirited because of their failure to check the upbuilding of 
the old hostile city. On the other hand, MT. makes a more suitable 
connection with the following clause, which continues the description 
of the progress of the work. Neh.’s own account of the work reads 
very unlike the story told in c. 3. 


Up to that time I had not set up doors in the gates]. The ex- 
pression shows that Nehemiah was writing some time after the 
event, and that at the time of writing the gates were finished. 
This is in agreement with 5 (v.s.). The gate is the open 
space in the wall, and the “‘doors”’ would close that gap. Jeru- 
salem was still vulnerable, but only at a few narrow points, 
and thus comparatively easily defended.—2. Therefore the op- 
portunity for a secret or open attack had gone by. The enemy 
must adopt a different plan of campaign. It appears that the 
city with its menacing walls was not so dispiriting as the capa- 
ble and energetic leader. The purpose of the enemy was now 
to accomplish his destruction, not openly but by subtlety. If 
they could get rid of Nehemiah they could easily dispose of the 
walls he had built. They sent him a message therefore: come, 
let us meet together in the hamlets in the plain of Ono]. Bh is 
more specific, reading: let us make a treaty, presumably of peace, 
and intending to throw Nehemiah off his guard. 


Ono is found only in postex. writings (Ezr. 23? Ne. 737 1135 x Ch. 
812), in all these places as the name of a city. The place is located near 
Lydda, about 12 miles north of Jerus. Stress is laid upon the fact that 
Neh.’s reply indicates that the rendezvous was some distance away, 
Berth. Sieg. Ryle; but Neh. might have made the same reply if the 
appointed place were close by. The conference would interfere with 
his work without any travelling. The indefiniteness of the proposed 
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meeting-place is apparent; therefore it has been suggested that under 
the word for villages is concealed a n.p., perhaps Kephirah. The 
art., at all events, indicates a definite place. 


Now they were devising to do me harm]. This is Nehemiah’s 
own divination of the purpose of the meeting, a conviction amply 
justified by future events. The character of the harm cannot 
be determined by the very general Hebrew word; but it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any other aim than personal violence, for the 
mere slackening of the work would be useless to these foes.— 
3. Sanballat must have sent some one to Nehemiah to convey 
this message, probably his servant, as v. *°. The governor does 
not reply by those who had brought the invitation, but sends 
messengers of his own. Perhaps he could not trust hostile 
persons to give his exact words. This reply is, as our text runs: 
I am engaged on a great work and am not able to go down. Why 
should the work stop while I forsake it and go down to you?| The 
excuse made is not the conviction of a sinister purpose in the 
invitation. Nehemiah does not see fit to disclose his suspicions, 
or possibly his knowledge. He lays stress upon his exacting 
occupation. The interrogative sentence is questionable, as we 
find some interesting variants in @, viz., lest the work should stop. 
When I have finished it, I will go. down to you. This makes an 
important change in Nehemiah’s answer and reveals his shrewd 
purpose. He is striving to gain time so that the gates may be 
finished. We see then why he gives no hint of his suspicions, 
and indulges in no defiance, as he well might as governor of 
Judah; for he wants to keep his enemies idle and expectant 
until he is in a sufficiently strong position openly to defy them. 
The superiority of this text is evident, and the change required 
in MT. is not very great. It does, however, make Nehemiah 
indulge in a somewhat vague promise to do what he presumably 
never expected to do, vague because the clause “when his work 
was finished” might point to a very indefinite period indeed.— 
4. And they sent unto me according to this word four times], that 
is substantially the same message, possibly with an addition, 
like “the matter is too important for delay.” If MT. is ac- 
cepted in v.%, then the “four times” is unintelligible. If G 
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is received, then the repetition of the request with increased 
urgency and Nehemiah’s reiterated reply, “I will go down as 
soon as I finish the work,” are alike clear. But curiously G, 
which requires it, lacks the “four times,’ and MT., which can- 
not endure it, contains the words. To find a true original text, 
selection is frequently essential. 

5-9. Sanballat sends a letter to Nehemiah trying to alarm 
him with a report that he was aiming at royalty.—5. Accord- 
ing to this word] is a meaningless repetition from v.*. The 
phrase could only be retained by a loose interpretation like 
“for a similar purpose.”—A fifth time] referring to the four 
times of v.4.. This time Sanballat, who alone is credited with 
action, sends his servant, but the servant is not his spokes- 
man, for he carries an open letter in his hand]. Why Sanballat 
changed from oral messages to a written document is not made 
clear—possibly to make the damaging charge more forcible. 


Many efforts have been made to explain the statement that the 
letter was open. In Je. 32! we have the statement that the purchaser 
of land was given “a deed [book] of purchase, the sealed and the open.” 
This may be explained by comparison with a Bab. contract tablet in 
which the real document was covered with an outer envelope of clay 
upon which a summary of the contents was written. If Sanb. sent a 
tablet, as is surely possible, the mng. is that there was no outer en- 
velope. We are still in the dark, however, as to why attention is 
called to this fact. "The common idea that an open letter was insulting 
—as held, e. g., by Thomson, Land and Book, iii,*—is wrong, for it would 
be stupid for Sanb. to insult a man whom he was trying to entice to a 
meeting. It is tempting to change a single Heb. letter and rd. “a large 
letter.” The letter was short so far as our information goes, but it was 
long relatively to the short oral messages, and we may have only a sum- 
mary. Or “open” may be a technical term no longer understood. 


6. The charge now made, Sanballat says, came to him from 
reports among the nations, the foreign peoples surrounding 
Judah.—And Gashmu says] is troublesome. It can hardly mean 
that Gashmu—before called Geshem—indorses the report, the 
implication of EV*. We may omit with G, or understand so 
Gashmu says. Sanballat is the author of the letter, but he 
makes his co-conspirator the author of the report.—Thou and 
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the Judeans are minding to rebel]. This, of course, is a serious 
charge: therefore thou dost build the wall], not as a defence against 
such foes as Sanballat, but against a possible Persian army.— 
And thou wilt become for them a king]. The charge is now, indeed, 
grave. To change from satrap to king would be an open act 
of rebellion. This is a similar accusation to that by which the 
Jews finally made Pilate listen to their cries (Jn. 19!!:). The 
charge appears plausible enough in itself in view of the general 
restlessness of subject peoples, the Jews in particular having a 
genius for rebellion.—According to these words] must either be 
omitted, for sense cannot be forced into it in this connection, 
or transferred to the beginning of the verse, thus: im it was 
written according to these words|.—T. The gravamen of the letter 
was the suspected aspiration toward royalty. Upon this point 
the changes are rung: Even prophets thou hast set up to proclaim 
concerning thee in Jerusalem]. In the old kingdom of northern 
Israel most of the numerous revolutions were instigated by 
prophets (v. my Hebrew Prophet, c. 7), but we naturally suppose 
that men like Ahijah and Elisha acted in accord with the spirit 
of God which was in. them. In the time of Judah’s dependency 
prophets were active in fomenting rebellion (v., e. g., Je. 28). 
They were the natural media for this purpose because they were 
patriotic. But unfortunately there is abundant evidence that 
it was easy to find prophets to proclaim whatever was desired. 
Balak could not understand a prophet who would not speak as 
he was paid. Zechariah had pretty nearly said of Zerubbabel 
that he would be king (Zc. 4° *-). We know that there were 
hordes of prophets in Jerusalem in the postexilic period (He- 
brew Prophet, c. 4). It is perfectly possible that some of these 
had actually said the words charged by Sanballat, but it is 
certain that Nehemiah had not inspired their utterances, for 
these prophets were a despised class (Zc. 13-®), and Nehemiah 
would not be likely to have dealings with them. If we may 
judge from Zc. the prophets of the period deserved the con- 
tempt in which they were held (Sta.2). The prophecy which 
Nehemiah was accused of instigating consists of two words in 
Hebrew, but requires more space in English: there is a king 
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in Judah]. The idea is that this terse oracle would be reit- 
erated again and again, until the passions of the people were 
aroused for action. Some texts of @ render quite differently: 
thou hast set up prophets for thyself, that thou mayst sit lor rule] 
in Jerusalem for a king over Judah. There is no advantage in 
this reading, but it shows the difficulty in the ancient deciphering 
of obscure passages in mss. The danger of such reports is now 
plainly indicated: and now it will be reported to the king accord- 
ing to these words] or better with GU: these matters will be reported 
to the king, 7. e., Artaxerxes. Sanballat’s letter is very shrewd: 
he does not himself make a charge, but pretends to give friendly 
information of the dangerous gossip which is so widespread that 
the Persian king is sure to hear it. It does not matter whether 
it is true or not. Ifsucha report reached the ears of a sovereign, 
ever suspicious of disloyalty in subject peoples, the result would 
be disastrous, even though the charge were false-—Sanballat 
concludes by repeating the substance of his first message, v.?: . 
and now come and let us take counsel together], or possibly meet to- 
gether. The object of the conference is made to appear friendly 
that they might counsel as to the best means of extricating 
the satrap from a situation full of peril to him.—8. And I 
sent unto him], whether by a written or oral reply we are not 
informed.—It has not been done according to these words which 
thou sayest, but thou inventest them from thy heart]. The reply 
is brief and covers two points, a general denial of the accusation, 
and the assertion that Sanballat had made it out of whole 
cloth. Nehemiah may mean merely to deny that he has any 
disloyal aspirations, but he may mean to deny the charge in 
toto, even that there was any such report among the foreign 
neighbours. At last he speaks plainly to the enemy and by ac- 
cusing him of manufacturing the story in his own mind breaks 
off all negotiations. Meanwhile the work on the gates had 
reached a point enabling him boldly to scorn his enemies.— 
9. This verse cannot be original. It may be wholly an inter- 
polation by the Chronicler or a modification of some comment of 
Nehemiah, now no longer recoverable.—All of them would make 
us afraid], but it was Sanballat alone who wrote the letter.— 
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Their hands will let go the work and it will not be done]. The work 
is, as always in N., the wall-building. Sanballat had tried to 
stop that, but as the wall was already finished, v.1, an effort 
to scare the people from the task is manifestly out of place 
here.—And now strengthen my hands] is a fragment of a prayer 
which may be genuine. On account of its broken character 
and to make it fit the context, @ has rendered, I strengthened 
my hands. In this form the clause might be a part of the sec- 
tion following. 

10-14. Shemaiah the prophet is hired by the enemy to 
persuade Nehemiah to do some act by which he might be dis- 
credited.—In large part this narrative is obscure, the text is 
corrupt in places, and there are transactions indicated which 
are no longer intelligible-—10. And I went to the house of Shem- 
aiah.| The name occurs many times in our books, but this 
person is not mentioned elsewhere. Sachau cites the name of 
Shemaiah and his father Delaiah in illustration, but the names 
there are Delaiah and Shelemaiah (Pap. u. Ost.). He is par- 
ticularised from the others by naming his father and grand- 
father, whose names are not found otherwise in our sources. 
He was certainly a prophet, but a corrupt one, and that is all 
we know about him. For what purpose Nehemiah went to 
his house is not clear. J is emphatic, though that use of 
the pronoun for emphasis is weakened by repetition in our 
sources, being especially common in N. It is probable that 
the governor depended, to a certain extent, upon the prophets 
for information about the purposes and plans of the enemy. 
The prophets were often possessed of much political informa- 
tion, and that is the object of his voluntarily seeking out Shem- 
aiah, v. 7—And he was shut up|. This cannot mean that he 
was ceremonially unclean, as Robertson Smith suggests, for the 
prophet straightway proposes that they shall go to the temple. 
The meaning can hardly be “kept under cover,” as in Je. 36°, 
for Shemaiah was in his own house. “Secretly” as If has, per- 
haps by interpretation, is not right, for Nehemiah would scarcely 
have gone secretly to a paid tool of Sanballat’s. Since the fol- 
lowing “and he said” lacks an introduction, we may best sup- 
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pose there was originally in the text something like “now he 
had sent for me.”” Shemaiah was the one desiring the interview, 
and Nehemiah came to his house at his request. The plot 
which the prophet pretends to reveal would be abundant reason 
for his summons. Or it may be that the original read, now he 
was a prophet; that statement would be helpfully enlightening 
here.—Shemaiah’s proposal is: Jet us meet at the house of God in 
the midst of the temple and let us shut the doors of the temple]. The 
verb is very suspicious in the first clause. The two who would 
go together could hardly meet by appointment. Shemaiah’s 
idea is plainly that they should conceal themselves and thus 
avoid the danger which is impending. “Temple” as distin- 
guished from “house of God” would mean the inner sanctuary, 
and that would naturally be the best place of refuge. The holy 
of holies in Zerubbabel’s temple therefore had doors of its own, 
which would be shut for more effective concealment. Shemaiah’s 
meaning is evidently that assassins would not look for their 
victim in such an unwonted place.—The reason for hiding is 
given in impressive amplitude in the text, the redundancy, how- 
ever, not occurring in the best Greek versions: for they are coming 
in to slay thee, yea, at night they are coming in to slay thee]. The 
character of the message implies that Shemaiah had sought the 
interview. The assassins are naturally the emissaries of San- 
ballat, who could get into the city in some disguise. At night 
is general, but the impression conveyed is this very night, and if 
that were the correct reading the repetition would be less ob- 
jectionable. There would be no use hiding in the sanctuary 
against foes coming “some night.” The urgency of the situ- 
ation would explain Shemaiah’s sending for the governor at 
this particular time.—11. Nehemiah’s reply, as our text stands, 
is in parts sadly lacking in clearness: should a man like me flee? 
And who is there like me that should go into the temple and live? 
I will not go in). G® has at least a more intelligible text: who is 
the man that would go into the house and live? 7. e., to save his life. 
The air is cleared, perhaps sufficiently, by dropping the second 
like me, which is an error by dittography. Then we would have: 
should a man like me, holding the highest position in the state, 
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and so carrying great responsibilities, flee from danger? And even 
so, who is the man [so cowardly and base] that would enter the tem- 
ple, not to pray or offer sacrifice, but to save his life? The temple 
is a place for worship, not an asylum in time of danger. 

12. And I discerned, and lo! no God had sent him], so we may 
represent the unusual place of the negative in the original. 
How Nehemiah recognised that Shemaiah spoke without in- 
spiration is a mystery. Perhaps in a very human way: Nehe- 
miah could not accept the counsel of the prophet; if the word 
had been of God, he must obey; as he refused to hearken, he 
could only justify his course by drawing the conclusion, cer- 
tainly justified, that no God had part in the message.—For the 
prophecy he spoke unto me], after which we should expect a 
clause like, came from his own heart, to make an antithesis to 
no God had sent him. It may be that we should read: for the 
prophetess had spoken to me, v. i. on v. 4, and thus he had re- 
ceived warning of the plot-—And Tobiah and Sanballat had 
hired him]. This text we may accept as reasonably certain, 
though Guthe gives some weight to a Greek reading had hired 
a multitude. But while we might believe that the foe had 
bribed several people in Jerusalem, the collective term multi- 
tude or crowd could scarcely be applied to Shemaiah. Further, 
the statement is necessary to explain Shemaiah’s attempt to 
lead the governor astray; for he would scarcely take such a 
course of his own accord. The bribe explains his action. 
13. In order that he be bribed], the only permissible rendering, 
shows the impossibility of the text. The fact seems to be that 
the words are a dittographic repetition. It suffices to drop im 
order that, so we should have he was bribed in order that I might, 
etc. The rest of the verse connects directly with v.”, explain- 
ing why Shemaiah was hired: in order that I might be afraid and 
do thus and sin, and it [I] should be to them for an evil name, in 
order that they might reproach me]. With G we may read I 
instead of it, though it might be explained with some forcing. 
Do thus can only refer to hiding in the temple. 


The sinning must refer to his taking asylum in the temple. The 
whole thing then reduces to two points, showing cowardice, and enter- 
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ing the sanctuary. A leader who is a coward can scarcely pilot the 
ship of state unless the seas are very smooth. Neh. would, indeed, get 
an evil name if he were known as a coward and as one who misused the 
temple. We might well ask what harm it would do Neh. if his enemies 
had grounds to heap reproaches upon him. Neh., indeed, was little 
concerned with what his enemies outside the city might say; but their 
effort in this stroke was to weaken his influence in the city among those 
over whom he ruled. Once get him to show timidity and they would 
have a story to circulate which would undermine his great influence and 
power. This section is important because it is the first intimation we 
have that Neh. had enemies in the city, enemies not due to his acts 
but to Sanb.’s pay. 


14. Another imprecation is poured out against the two 
bribers (cf. 3°°!:): Remember, O my God, against Tobiah and 
Sanballat according to these their deeds}. We note the absence of 
Geshem: cf. absence of Tobiah, v.2. As we have really “his 
deeds” perhaps Tobiah is a gloss. The prayer is that God 
would do to them as they had vowed to do to him. He asks 
God to remember their evil deeds, as he had asked for the re- 
membrance of his own righteous acts, cf. 51%. The rest of the 
verse may be interpreted in two exactly opposite senses, ac- 
cording to the text we accept. MT. makes it a continuation 
of the imprecation, but directed toward Noadiah the prophetess 
and the rest of the prophets who were scaring me]. ‘This is diffi- 
cult, for surely Shemaiah would be named and not included in 
the group of “the rest of the prophets.” Again, the meaning 
would have to be who iried to scare me; “would have put me 
in fear,’ ARV. The English translators strove for intelligi- 
bility, but that rendering is certainly not extractable from the 
Hebrew. Quite another sense is given by a reading in G6", in 
which the remembrance for evil of v.* becomes now a remem- 
brance for good toward the prophets, who were giving me warn- 
ing. We thus understand the omission of Shemaiah. Noadiah, 
a prophetess not otherwise mentioned, was working for Nehe- 
miah as Shemaiah was working against him. She may be the 
prophetess suggested in v. ”, who disclosed the source of Shem- 
aiah’s cunning advice. While the change from imprecation to 
supplication is surprising, on the whole the latter interpretation 
seems preferable. 
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15-19. The completion of the walls produces consterna- 
tion among the enemy and fear among the nations. Further 
plots are revealed in Jerusalem.—15. And the wall was com- 
pleted on the twenty-fifth day of Elul]. Elul, mentioned only here, 
is the 6th month, corresponding to August-September. The 
wall was completed therefore about September 10. Of the 
jifty-second day]. This reckoning, in spite of the reproduced 
awkward phrasing, must mean the period within which the 
walls were reconstructed. The shortness of the time has 
aroused wonder in some quarters and suspicion in others. The 
work must have been done with astonishing celerity. The 
enemy were constantly surprised at the rapid progress. It 
seemed to the nations the work of God, v. 1%, because concluded 
with miraculous speed. There was every incentive for Nehe- 
miah to rush the defences of the city. There was evidently a 
vast force at work, and skilfully distributed so as not to interfere 
with each other. Josephus, who followed the Esd. text, gives 
two years and four months as the time for the work on the walls 
(Ant. xi, 5, 8). If the date Elul is correct, it was less than six 
months since Nehemiah obtained leave of absence from Arta- 
xerxes, 2!. He could therefore scarcely have been in Jerusalem 
much more than two months. The whole verse looks like the 
work of the Chronicler, and yet some statement about the wall 
is natural here.—16. That this verse is hopeless as it stands 
is shown by a fairly literal rendering: and it was when all our 
enemies heard—and all the nations round about us were afraid, 
and they fell greatly in their eyes, and they knew that this work had 
been done of God. 


There are two ways in which we can clear up the passage: (1) By as- 
suming an ellipsis which told the effect upon the enemy of hearing about 
the completion of the walls. (2) By supposing that “all the nations 
round about_us” is an interpolation by the Chr. to whom enemy and 
foreigner were syn. The real sense seems to be: when our enemies 
heard, they fell greatly in their own eyes, and they were exceedingly afraid. 
In the text as it stands, and they fell greatly in their eyes, we have 
to assume “they” to refer to the enemy and “their” to the nations. 
Such looseness is hardly conceivable in such a writing as we know 
these memoirs to be. Neh. is all through describing his struggles with 
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a particular enemy and “the nations” have no place in the story. The 
latter part is clear. As explained above, on v.'*, the hand of God 
alone enabled the Jews to do such a stupendous work in so incredible 
a time. 


17. Now we have further light on the desperate attempts of 
Tobiah to overthrow the great leader; for Tobiah becomes the 
leader now in place of the discredited Sanballat. ‘Two slight 
corrections are necessary to make good grammar: also in those 
days], note the vague reference to the time, an expression gen- 
erally referring to a period long antecedent, many letters from 
the Judean nobles were going to Tobiah, and Tobiah’s letters] 
came in to them]. A vigorous correspondence was carried on 
between Tobiah and those high in Judean affairs, the object of 
which is explained in v. 1%», to frighten the great leader. Nat- 
urally this correspondence was carried on secretly. Nehemiah 
may have learned about it from Noadiah and the other prophets 
(v. s. v.14). The governor of ancient times, like the present 
rulers in despotic governments, must have an extensive secret- 
service department. Nehemiah naturally regards this corre- 
spondence as disloyal to him; the mere mention of it shows his 
attitude—18. For many in Judah were conspirators with him), 
or were bound to him by an oath, but the sense is best expressed 
by conspirators (BDB.). These were the Judean nobles of v. 1’. 
The reason he could inveigle so many Jews is made clear by his 
connections in marriage: he himself was son-in-law to Shekaniah]. 
Shekaniah is a common name in our sources, but this one can- 
not be identified unless with one named in 3% (cf. Che. A. Jr. 
Th. t901,"). It is clear though that Shekaniah must have been 
one of the nobility or occupied some prominent position in 
Jerusalem. Then again Tobiah had contrived a marriage be- 
tween his son Johanan and the daughter of Meshullam. (San- 
ballat’s daughter was the wife of Eliashib the chief priest, 1328.) 
The name of the wife’s father only is given, because he was a 
prominent man (cf. Ne. 3* *). It is even contended that he 
was the contemporary head of the house of David (Herzfeld, 
Gesch. Isr. i,5*—19, The contents of the correspondence are 
now exposed. Also his goodness they were reciting before me]. 
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Most Greek texts have his words. If MT. is correct, there is a 
play on Tobiah’s name, which may be translated “goodness of 
Yahweh.” The sarcasm is evident. The purpose would plainly 
be to make Nehemiah think well of Tobiah. His efforts must 
therefore have been in line with Shemaiah’s, to undo the gov- 
ernor by advice which had a friendly appearance.—A nd my words 
they were carrying to him]. Perhaps words may mean more than 
speech here. Tobiah would be much more concerned to know 
what Nehemiah did than to hear what he said.—Tobiah sent 
letters to frighten me], that is, by telling Nehemiah of imaginary 
dangers, v. s. on v.17. 


Here we reach the end of the long story of obstacles placed in Neh.’s 
path by the determined efforts of Sanb. To. and Geshem to prevent his 
restoration of the defences of Jerus. The section dealing with the 
walls in N. (2-74, omitting c. 3, 5) is really a history of Neh.’s success- 
ful thwarting of all their plots. The work on the walls is mentioned only 
incidentally. We cannot appreciate the stupendous accomplishment of 
the great leader unless we take into account the fact that the walls 
were restored in the face of great danger and of constant interference. 


1. om] GB Gxodon70n.—p 5 73] GBAN éy adtots nvo7, Z. €., pp) O72 
or possibly nin, as 1 K. 10%. G* has a dup. bxehetoOn év ait Staxorn, 
xat od xateAcloby év altotc mvon, bearing most convincing testimony to 
this reading.—2. m5y13] W percutiamus foedus = 7N733.—op2]._ A def- 
inite place is indicated and Sieg. suggests 7722.—3. 05] G wh zote, 
prob. qyob.—ap1] G tedewdow ait6, W venero; G shows axdpx,—4, 
’> yarns] lacking in GPAX.—7n 7379] G xav& taicva, W justia sermonem 
priorem. G4 lacks all of v.*, one of the rare cases in which this cod. has 
the shortest text.—5. 7:7 73759] lacking in G@®4%. It is an erroneous 
repetition from v. 4.—’n dys] lacking in GPAX; G* réurtoy, so lacking 
pyp.— 6. ox 10w2)] lacking in G®48, elsw. always ows, though former 
is prob. correct.—n>x7 o°7273] is meaningless here. @ and H connect 
with following, xat xpd tobtors, reading only mbxm; UW propter quam 
causam.—T. xrp>] Wt que predicent. GPAS tva xaBlogs (2%).—T5n] GE 
éBaatAeucag.—o375] G of Aéyor = O-7397, so Ht verba hac in acc.— 
yin’... 795] differs from the invitation in v.? by a single letter, s for 5. 
Surely the vb. must be alike in both cases. It is hard to choose, as 
either makes good sense.—8. ox73] elsw. only in rt K. 12%; G eld, 
Hi componis.—9. pin] GPA® éxparatwoa; G" exparadOyoav (at xetegs 
pov); W confortavi.—10. >xy xy] BW secreto, which may be an inter- 
pretation or represent no xv. Perhaps we should rd. 822 NY, 2. 5. 
—byan] bis lacking in G, but G has Obpas +. vaod.— I? .. . 9] 
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GPAN Ber Epyovtat vuxtd¢ govetoal ae = 3175 mos oa ov. Our text 
shows the repetition of a word by dittog.—11. GPAX xat elxa cis 
Zonty 6 dvijo bc elacAcdcetat cig tov olxoy xat Choeta: = WR WNT 1D TIDNI 
ym) man-bsx 83, an important reading which has not received much 
notice.—12 f. 727] G®4A® Aéyog = 137.—NIN “Iw yn? Nsw]. Guthe 
says truly that this passage defies any attempt at interpretation as 
it stands. There is undoubted evidence of corruption, largely by a 
copyist’s error. @ offers some help; we find: éyrcbdcavto én’ eué 
ByAovBAN, 7. €., pron Sy Mw. But this scarcely represents MT. G* 
has éytcOdcavto aitéy; that would be merely w2¥, and thus we have 
intelligibility. ~y2v qyn> is explicable as a case of dittog., and x17 is the 
misplaced obj. of the vb. The least change to make sense is to om. 
yy05.—mm] after G rd. :nm.—14. Doxa] G® cay tepgwv.o nvr] G 
éyoulérouy = 01920, giving an entirely different sense——16. 53] lack- 
ing in G8; the word is unnecessary.—oMny2... bo] G has 960g 
(GA 9. uéyas) as subj. of ba. UW renders et conciderent intra semetipsos. 
Difficult as the text is, these variants offer no help—17. oanr]. 
GPAN &xd coAAGy = D1DD.— aM NMAN] sf. lacking in GBAN, so H, which 
has mulie epistole—18. @ adds to end of v. eis yuvaina = wd, 
necessary acc. to Heb. usage.—19. naw] GBA ctods Adyous aitod = 
yas; GY tx cupgéoovta aite. 


7*>, The doors are put in place; a guard is stationed to 
watch the gates. On account of the magnitude of the en- 
closed city and the paucity of the inhabitants, Nehemiah 
calls a general assembly.—1. This is the first part of a tem- 
poral sentence: and it was when the wall was built and I had 
set up the doors, and gatekeepers were appointed]. To this the 
Chronicler was irresistibly drawn to add the completion of the 
trio and the singers and the Levites| (so Sm. Listen, 26%), who 
had nothing whatever to do with the present situation. The 
setting up of the gates is mentioned only incidentally, as a 
second note of time after “the wall was built.”” We do not 
know when they were completed, probably not within the fifty- 
two days of 61% We have only negative information in 61. The 
events described certainly took place upon the finishing of the 
gates, therefore soon after the story of c. 6. The gatekeepers 
were charged with the custody of the gates, and certainly per- 
formed some police duties —2. Then I commanded Hanani my 
brother and Hananiah the captain of the fortress in Jerusalem]. 
On Hanani v. 1°. On fortress v. 28. The fortress was probably 
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connected with the temple and was doubtless the military head- 
quarters as well as the seat of government. Hananiah is a name 
recurring frequently, Ezr. 108 Ne. 3% % 10% 12! “1, Whether 
these are all different persons, it is hard to say. From the 
particularity of his mention here it is apparent that this one 
cannot be identified with any other—Nehemiah had given him 
a position of trust on account of his character, for he was like a 
man of truth], and so different from the lying prophets and con- 
spiring nobles; and because of his religious zeal, and he feared 
God more than many]. Fearing God is here following God’s will, 
not living in dread. Nehemiah does not need to give any reason 
for the selection of Hanani; it sufficed that he was his own 
brother.—3. To these trustworthy officers Nehemiah’s orders 
are given for the safety of the city, the gates of Jerusalem shall 
not be opened until the sun is hot]. The time is not very specific, 
but the conditions would be met some time after sunrise.—The 
next clause is corrupt. From the part which is clear, let them 
close the doors and bar them], we can infer that the corrupt clause 
must have indicated the time for shutting the gates. But our 
text has and until they are standing], which is meaningless. © 
has as a substitute: and while they are still watching. This is 
clear in itself, but there is no antecedent to the pronoun, for the 
guard is mentioned later. Without changing the text much, 
we may get good sense, while it is still standing, “it” referring 
to the sun, and the time indicated is then shortly before sunset. 
That corresponds suitably with the hour for opening the gates. 
The doors were to be kept securely fastened except during the 
hours of broad daylight. Instead of he stationed] we must read 
either J stationed or station ye, preferably the former.—Guards 
of the inhabitants of Jerusalem]. The great difficulty in this 
treacherous community was to find men that could be trusted. 
Those who lived in the city would, at all events, have the 
strongest motive to fidelity.—Each one in his watch| shows 
that there was a regular military organisation; the guards were 
divided into watches, being on duty a certain number of hours 
each day.—And each one in front of his house] sounds like the 
voice of the Chronicler. The guards must have been stationed 
on the walls and at the gates; for they were not so much po- 
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licemen as sentries to watch against attack from the enemy 
outside. It is doubtful whether as yet there were houses in 
which they could live, »v. 7. 

4, Here we begin a new section, dealing with the sparseness 
of the population. Perhaps songs like Ps. 127, 128, were com- 
posed at this period by a poet who was sympathetic with Nehe- 
miah.—Now the city was wide of hands]. Of hands is omitted 
in @ because not understood. The phrase wide of hands is 
common, Gn. 34" Ju. 18” Is, 2218 33% x Ch. 4% Ps. 104%. This 
is predicated of land, of the sea, and of streams. The mean- 
ing is given usually as wide in both directions. It really means 
wide in all directions and is equivalent to long and broad, other- 
wise of hands would add nothing to wide.—And great] emphasises 
the extent of the city, and makes an effective contrast with the 
following: but the people in iis midst are few]. Those who actu- 
ally lived within the city walls, from whom the guard had to be 
enlisted, were few in number, and besides were obliged virtually 
to camp out, for houses had not been buili|. In spite of this the 
Chronicler had each sentry stationed in front of his house, v. ?! 
This statement is authentic and important. When Nehemiah 
came to Jerusalem he found the temple restored, and that was 
practically all there was of Jerusalem, so the city was indeed 
in ruins, 23. The houses referred to in Hg. 14 may have been 
without the city. The new Judah had been built up on agri- 
cultural lines, a necessary condition in a new community, and 
was without a headquarters. We can see clearly that Nehe- 
miah’s mission was to restore Jerusalem. Now the city had 
walls and was safe as a residence, and so the problem confront- 
ing Nehemiah was to induce people to live in the city and to 
see that they had houses to dwell in. He proceeds to take 
measures accordingly.—5. And my God put it into my heart). 
Doubtless he had earnestly pondered the grave problem of this 
great empty space enclosed with walls; then the solution comes 
to him, as to many earnest souls in ancient times and modern, by 
inspiration And I assembled the nobles and the rulers and the 
people], and then the Chronicler, deciding to attach a list of 
names at this point, makes Nehemiah say appropriately for 
taking their genealogies]. Nehemiah had a vastly different pur- 
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pose, fortunately recorded in most Greek Vrss., 7. ¢., for a con- 
ference. To provide people and houses in the city the governor 
needs the co-operation of the people, and therefore he calls a 
great assembly to consider the problem.—And I found the 
genealogical record of those who came up in the former time, and 
I found writien in it], This is the Chronicler’s note to connect 
the preceding passage with his list. Here we say farewell to 
Nehemiah and his work until we reach c. 11, which describes 
the effort to secure residents for Jerusalem and therefore di- 
rectly follows. 


2. awan] GPA cao Beloa, Bkeewsl, HW domus.—"v~by] GBAX éy I. 
The prep. is lacking in GL; 1 de—3. With Qr. rd. 728)].—orny 07 Ay] 
G xual etre aitay éyenyooobytwy = onpw on ry; HW cumgque adhuc assis- 
terent. I should rd. asny 89 Wy).—rnN] GPAN convobcbwcav = dys, do- 
garitécbwcavl = tnx. BW oppitate.—vnym] rd. vvoyny or better ayy. 
—4, oy nan] G awdateiaBA® + yeoctl.—5. wbx] G 6 Ged¢.—wmnad] 
and wmv] ets cuvodtagBAX = nvasy>. TH ut recenserem eos. 


76-818 is a duplicate of Ezr. 2-31. The notes are found on the 
former passage. For convenience of reference, a table of correspond- 
ing vv. is given. In the list of the Neth. (Ezr.-* Ne.‘-5*) the v. di- 
visions are not the same in the two recensions, and therefore in that 
part the table is only approximately correct. 
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NE. II. THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF 
JUDAH. 


There are three parts to the c.: (1) The drafting of people to live in 
Jerus., vv.1!; (2) the list of the residents of the holy city, vv. *-4; 
(3) the towns of the Judean province, vv. 25-8. The list is parall. that 
in Ezr. 2 = Ne. 75-72, both lists covering essentially the same classes, 
laity and temple officers. and both containing geographical as well 
as genealogical material. The list before us is earlier, for here we find 
but a handful of people in Jerus. (1,400 laity) and their presence the 
result of Neh.’s special efforts, while the great majority of the people 
live in the smaller towns, 33 of which were occupied. And yet it can 
scarcely be in its original form, since the elaborate genealogy of the few 
clansmen named would have no place. G shows expansion since the 
list was made (see notes). The text has certainly suffered from cor- 
ruption, as is evidenced by comparison with the parallel in x Ch. 9, 
and it has also suffered, like many other writings, from the hands of 
editors. WVy.1!- connect directly with 75+, not with 7733 as Sta. (Gesch. 
ii,°*) and Sm. (Listen,*) hold, and show the measures adopted by the 
assembly to secure a population for the newly walled city. Ew. has 
been followed by many scholars in the belief that the reference is to 
the first settlement in the time of Cy. The passage is not so badly 
placed as that contention would require. The list which follows, 
vv.%-#4, originally contained the names of those who had taken resi- 
dence in Jerus. The rest, vv. *-8, is an appendix to show the dis- 
tribution of the remainder of the people in the province, and so com- 
pleting the record. On the names see Sm, Listen,’ #-, Kost. Wied.*? £., 
Mey. Ent.18 f., 


1. And the chiefs of the people resided in Jerusalem]. That 
describes the condition when the assembly of 75 met; the official 
classes alone resided in Jerusalem. There are indications here 
and there to support this statement, such as the secret corre- 
spondence with Tobiah, the ruling classes being the Jewish party. 
The wealthier people, being few in numbers, might live in the 
city, while the working people remained on the soil from which 
they derived their living —And the rest of the people], in con- 
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trast to the preceding, hence the common people, cast lots to 
bring one out of ten to dwell in Jerusalem]. As the lot was always 
deemed sacred, then the one chosen would feel a strong obli- 
gation to move to Jerusalem. It is plain that residence in the 
holy city was not considered desirable.-—And nine parts [were 
left] in the cities] is the correct idea. Yet a strict construction 
would connect with the lots: one part to dwell in Jerusalem and 
nine parts allotted to the cities, 7. ¢., those named in wv. 5 -, 
We must assume that all the common people had been residing 
in the cities, such as are enumerated at the close of the chap- 
ter, and that now one-tenth of them come to Jerusalem. For 
hands denoting fractional parts see also Gn. 47% 2 S. 19" 2 K. 
117.—2. And the people praised all the men who volunteered to 
dwell in Jerusalem]. Some evidently offered themselves as res- 
idents for the holy city, and these would be in addition to 
those drafted by lot. The commendation shows the desperate 
plight of a city largely devoid of a population. 

3-24. The residents are treated as in other lists by classes. 
We note, as in Ezr. 2, that the laity precede the temple officers.— 
3-9. The list of laymen in Jerusalem. This is parallel to 1 Ch. 
9? °—8. These are the chief men of the province who dwelt in Jeru- 
salem]. These are the same as the officers of the people, v. '. 
This is the Chronicler’s introduction to the catalogue of names 
which follows.—The rest of the verse connects more appro- 
priately with vv.” *-; in fact, it is a duplicate of v.” and has no 
place here.—And in the cities of Judah there dwelt, each man 
in his possession, in their cities, Israel, the priests and the Levites 
and the Nethinim and the sons of Solomon’s servants]. The last 
class is not mentioned subsequently, while we miss from the 
catalogue “porters,” v.19, and “judges,” v.”. If im their cities 
is authentic, the meaning is each one in his own city. The list | 
of these cities is found in vv. ***-. The implication is that in 
Jerusalem dwelt only the civil officers and the common people, 
drafted by lot or volunteering, v. 1, while the temple officials and 
laity alike dwelt in the towns. The statement is almost ex- 
actly what we have in 7 = Ezr. 2” and in 1 Ch. 9%.—4, The 
original sequence to v.? runs: and in Jerusalem there dwelt some 
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of the sons of Judah and of the sons of Benjamin] see on Ezr. 1°. 
The two tribes of the postexilic period, the Jerusalemites coming 
from both tribes. 1 Ch. 9? adds “Ephraim and Manasseh.” 
Of the sons of Judah would connect very well with v.**. Judah 
is individual here, not tribal, since the sons are traced back to 
him. 


Now we have had sufficient intr. to expect a formidable list of names. 
As a matter of fact, we have just two, Athaiah, whose ancestry is traced 
to the sixth generation, and Maaseiah, traced to the eighth generation. 
If these were chief officers, perhaps two Judeans would be all that are 
required. The elaborate genealogy marks them as important person- 
ages. Athaiah is of ihe sons of Peres]. Peres was a son of Judah and 
Tamar, Gn. 38°—5. Kal-hozeh| was the father of one of the gate- 
builders, the ruler of the district of Mizpah, 3°—The son of the Shi- 
lonitie] or with most scholars the Shelanite, a descendant of Shelah, an- 
other son of Judah from a Canaanite, Gn. 38°—6. All the sons of Peres 
who dwelt in Jerusalem were 468 men of valour] cannot be right here, for 
we are dealing with two individuals, one of whom was a descendant 
of Peres. A Gk. text saw the trouble in part and made Maaseiah a 
son of Peres; but that is an attempt to correct one error by creating 
another. The v. is either to be regarded as a fragment having refer- 
ence to the common people drawn by lot to reside in Jerus., or we 
should substitute Judah for Peres, and then we learn that 468 Judeans 
were living in the holy city. In r Ch. 94-5 we find three clan-names, 
Uthai, Asaiah, and Jeuel, with a total for the three clans of 690. Uthai 
is traced to Peres with four intermediate generations as against five 
here, and without a single name in common, yet ny and ny are cer- 
tainly identical. Asaiah has no genealogy assigned save that he is a 
descendant of Shelah, therefore mwyp and Mwy are identical (v. Curt.). 
—7. Of the Benj. we are sure of but one name, Sallu, who is carried 
back to the eighth generation to Isaiah, but not the well-known 
prophet.—8. That this v. is corrupt is clear from a literal rendering— 
and no other is possible—and after him Gabbai Sallai 928]. A Gk. 
text offers his brothers in place of after him, but then the numeral is 
in the air. We should expect after v. § all the sons of Sallu were 928. It 
is prob. that the original text named two Judean leaders who had 468 
followers, and one Benj. with 928 clansmen. Gabbai Sallai is as- 
sumed to be a double name, but that explanation is very unlikely. 
Sallai is a priest in 127 °°, The alternative is to emend on basis of 
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G, and rd.: and his brothers Gabbai and Sallai: all the sons of Benj. 
The Chr.’s corresponding phrase is “and their brethren for their genera- 
tions.” —9. Overseer over them], i. e., over the 928 Benj. of v. *.—Over 
the second city], i. e., one of the two districts into which the city was 
divided for administrative purposes, 3%: #. Senuah occurring also in 1 
Ch. 97 can hardly be a different name from Senaah, Ezr. 2%5 Ne. 3° 738; 
v, s. on Ezr. 285, For Judah the son of Senuah the Chr. has Hadaniah 
the son of Senuah, but in the genealogy of Sallu! In r Ch. 97-9 we find 
the list of Benj. with four clan-names, Sallu, Ibniah, Elah, Meshullam, 
and the total is 956. There is little else in common. In Ch. Sallu is a 
son of Hassenuah, and there is no mention of the officers. 


10-14. The list of the priests who dwelt in Jerusalem.— 
These are arranged in three groups: (1) 10-12%, Jedaiah, Jakin, 
and Seraiah, and their brethren engaged upon the work of the 
temple, numbering 822; (2) 12>-13, Adaiah and his brethren 
who were heads of the fathers, numbering 242; (3) 13>-148, 
Amashsai and his brethren, men of valour, numbering 128, 
making 1,192 in all. The ancestry of the priests is traced back 
in various degrees, Adaiah’s to the seventh generation. This 
is the same list found in 1 Ch. 9-8, though with 1 numerous 
variations as noted below. 


10. Jedaiah the son of Jojarib, Jakin]. 1 Ch. 9% has Jedaiah and 
Jehojarib (the same name) and Jakin. Our text cannot be right, 
for Jakin lacks the conj. As Jedaiah and Jojarib are separate pr. in 
12% 19 Ch. is more likely to be right. Jedaiah was one of four pr. who 
came from the captivity in the time of Zer. before the temple was re- 
built, Zc. 6%. 4 (v. Mar.). This is prob. the same man.—11. This v. 
is identical with 1 Ch. 9" exc. that Azariah appears in place of Seraiah 
Both are common priestly names, occurring together in 10%, and it is 
impossible to tell which is correct. Acc. to rt Ch. 5% (cf. Ezr. 7°), 
Seraiah was the son of Azariah, but Seraiah’s son was carried into 
captivity by Nebuchadrezzar, so that both Seraiah and Azariah were 
pre-ex. pr., another warning as to the dependence to be placed on these 
lists. The line in r Ch. 5%8 #- and Ezr. 71-2 is Ahitub, Zadok, Shallum, 
Hilkiah, Azariah, Seraiah, while ours is Ahitub (Merajoth), Zadok, 
Meshullam, Hilkiah, Seraiah. Acc. to Ezr. 7? Seraiah was the father 
of Ezra.—Chief officer of the house of God], i. e., high pr. As our text 
stands this chief pr. may be either Seraiah or Ahitub.—12. And their 
brethren doing the work for the house]. Ch. more specifically: “the 
work of the service [or worship] of the house of God.” The reference is 
here prob. to the official ministrations of the pr. in the restored temple, 
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though it may refer to the work on the building of the temple. Jedaiah 
was a pr. who returned before the temple was built. 

12-13". Adaiah]. Wis ancestry in 1 Ch. 9! is Jeroham, Pashhur, 
Malchijah, lacking Pelaljah, Amsi, and Zechariah.—13+. His brethren 
heads of the fathers], v. Ezr. 1°. Ch. has “their brethren heads for the 
house of their fathers.’ These pr. had a higher official position than 
those in the first group, though the title does not suggest what that 
position was. It is, strictly speaking, a lay title, but is surely applied 
to pr. here. 

13-14, Amashsai] occurs nowhere else, and is a very dub. Heb. 
name. BDB. suggests Amasai, but 1 Ch. 9% has Maasai, a very com- 
mon postex. name (Gray,1”%) and differing from Amasai only in the 
order of the first two consonants. The genealogy differs as in the other 
cases, but the identification of persons is clear. The ancestors in Ch. 
are Adiel, Jahzerah, Meshullam, Meshillemith, and Immer.—14. 
And their brethren]. As our text runs we should rd. dis brethren as in 
v. #8, since Amashsai is the antecedent; but men of valour] standing alone 
is a military term and hardly applicable to the pr. In 1 Ch. 9% we have 
a statement grouping Jedaiah, Adaiah, and Maasai, and combining 
12 13> and 148, thus: ‘“‘and their brethren, heads for the house of 
their fathers, 1,760, men of valour for the work of the service of the 
house of God.’’ The Chr. ignores the three classes of our text, and 
makes a larger total, 1,760 as against 1,192. The valour is shown in 
the temple work, and that does not consist in laying stones, but in per- 
forming rites and ceremonies. Ch. therefore shows a later hand than 
our text.—14>. And the overseer over them was Zabdiel the son of the 
great ones]. This name is not elsw. found save as an officer of David, 
1 Ch. 272. He must be regarded as overseer of the third group only, 
since Jedaiah was the chief at the temple. There may be a n. p. con- 
cealed under the title “great ones,” but it is absurd to regard this as 
such a name, as even ARV. does. The texts of G either lack the title 
or translate it. 


15-18 = 1 Ch. 9"**°. The Levites.—The two Hebrew texts 
differ materially, though the agreements are such as to make 
original identity certain. The chief Greek Vrss. show a shorter 
text, containing less than half of the material here. The list 
consists essentially of the genealogy of three Levites, Shemaiah, 
Mattaniah, and Abdah. Ch. adds a fourth, Berechiah, but his 
name is lacking here because he dwelt in the villages of the 
Netophatites, cf. 1278. 


15. Shemaiah’s ancestry is identical in t Ch. 9 until we come to 
the son of Bunni], for which we find “of the sons of Merari,” a son 
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of Levi—16. This v. is represented in Ch. only by three n. p., of 
which Bakbukkai may be the Bakbukiah of v.17. The v. is lacking in 
the chief Gk. texts; it is a parenthetical note and properly construed 
says: and Shabbethai and Jozabad of the chiefs of the Lev. were over the 
outside work of the house of God]. The Gk. text which has this passage 
construes outside with house, mng., as in Ez. 411’, the holy place in contra- 
distinction to the holy of holies. But we find “outside work” in 1 
Ch. 262°, which is specified as that of officers and judges, therefore it 
is secular. Here the word differentiates the Lev. work from the more 
sacred offices of the pr., and perhaps refers to menial tasks.— 
Chiefs of the Lev.], similar to “chiefs of the fathers,” applied to the 
pr. in v.%—17. The best Gk. texts have only Mattaniah the son of 
Macha and Obed [Abdah| the son of Samonei, showing how these genealog- 
ical records have grown even in late times. Mattaniah is here a con- 
temporary of Neh., but in v.”! he is three generations earlier. In 1 Ch. 
91° we find Zichri instead of Zabdi, names which resemble each other 
more closely in Heb. than in English. After Asaph we have four words 
not in Ch. EV%. make no use of them. The words must give some 
further information about Mattaniah, not about Asaph. By emending 
the text we get chief of the praise [singing], teacher of the [liturgical] 
prayers]. The Lev. had an important réle in the public services, and 
Mattaniah was the leader in the offices——Second of his brethren] is a 
sore puzzle. Second, however, is connected with the preceding “chief” 
or “first,” and the prob. mng. then is that Bakbukiah was next in office 
to Mattaniah the chief. ‘His brethren” would refer to that section 
of the Lev. who were trained to lead the chants and prayers.—Abdah 
the son of Shammua]. 1 Ch. 9% has “Obadiah the son of Shemaiah,’’ 
differing chiefly in having zah at the end of both names.—18. All the 
Lev. in the holy city were two hundred and eighty-four]. There were 
1,192 pr. (v. s.), and we see here as elsw. testimony to the comparative 
paucity of men belonging to the Levitical order. There are slightly 
more than four pr. to each Lev. 

19. The Porters.—But two names are given, Akkub and Talmon. 
t Ch.-917 adds Shallum and Ahiman. In Ezr. 2 we find six names of 
porters, Akkub and Talmon being among them. In 12% six porters 
are named, Mattaniah, Bakbukiah, Obadiah, Meshullam, Talmon, and 
Akkub, the first three of whom are in this list classed as Levitical 
singers (v.!?).—Who keep watch in the gates] (lacking in the best Gk. 
texts) is the only definition of the function of the porters in these lists. 
1 Ch. 9!7-*? gives an elaborate statement of their duties, showing that their 
office was chiefly connected with the temple gates (cf. 1 Ch. 26).—20. 
This v. is virtually a repetition of v.s. It may serve as a transition to 
mark the fact that the Neth. did not dwell in Jerus. proper. It would 
be more appropriate as an intr. to vv.%-. Vv.%f are lacking in 
the chief Gk. texts.—21. The Neth. were dwelling in Ophel], so 3%, 
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qg.v. Of the leaders of the Neth., Ziha is found in the list, Ear. 2" © 
Ne. 7°, but Gishpa is not found elsw. It may be a corruption for 
Hasupha, the second name in the list in Ezr. 2. 


22-24, Miscellaneous notes about certain officers and 
about the singers.—22". The chief of the Levites in Jerusalem 
was Uzzi] seems to belong to the list of Levites, vv. 1°18; G lacks 
“in Jerusalem,” better adapting the clause to its present place. 
Uzzi’s ancestry is in part common with Shemaiah’s and Mat- 
taniah’s, vv. !°-!8,—22°-23. The singers—The confusion in the 
list is very marked here, but on the whole it is best to follow 
MT. and begin a new section with of the sons of Asaph], though 
Mika is a grandson of Asaph according to 417.—The singers were 
over the business of the house of God],so ARV. “Over” is doubt- 
ful, as the original means rather in front of. It may be that an 
attempt was made to say that the quarters of the singers were 
in front of the temple. 


23. For the commandment of the king was upon them], cf. 12%, where in 
accord with the theory of the Chr, the king who instituted the temple 
ritual was David, and David is meant here.—And a settled provision 
for the singers, as every day required| as ARV. is surely wrong, for we are 
not dealing with the support of the singers, but with their duties. It 
is difficult to render 73ms in any satisfactory way. Some texts of G 
show another word, “stood over the singers.” On the basis of this 
hint, we may conjecture: he imposed upon the singers the duty of a day 
in its day. This resembles closely the confused note in Ch. David 
exacted of the singers the strict and punctual performance of their 
daily duties.—24. And Pethahiah the son of Meshezabel of the sons of 
Zerah the son of Judah was at the king’s hand for all business with the 
people]. We are suddenly removed far away from temple officials and 
services and plunged into civilian affairs. This v. would fit a record of 
the royal officers such as we find in 2 S. 81° 4., 


25-36. The Judeans and the Benjamites outside of Jeru- 
salem.—The list is no longer genealogical, but geographical; 
we have not a list of the heads of clans, but of the towns in- 
habited by Jews in the postexilic period. These are in the old 
Benjamite and Judean territories. Jerusalem is the centre, but 
the holy city was on the ancient borderland between Judah 
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and Benjamin. The postexilic Judea comprises territory on 
the north and still more on the south. 


The Judean list is contained in vy. 2° and comprises seventeen 
towns, located from Beersheba to the environs of Jerus. Of Benj. 
towns there are sixteen in vv. 1-6, After some of the names we have 
“daughters,” 6 t., after others “villages” (67s), after one (Lachish) 
“*fields,”’ all in connection with the Judean list exc. one (Bethel). Of 
the seventeen Judean towns, all but two, Jeshua (v.**) and Meconah 
(v. *8), are in the list of towns assigned to Judah in Jos. 15, and the order 
is the same in both lists. Of the fifteen or sixteen Benj. towns, but 
three, Geba, Bethel, and Ramah, are among the fourteen assigned to 
Benj. in Jos. 18. On the other hand, seven are found among the 
places enumerated in Ezr. 2=Ne. 7, while not one of the Judean towns 
finds a place. Possibly the Judeans were reckoned as belonging to the 
holy city, and the Benj. were the country people so often mentioned 
as living in their towns. Of all these thirty-three towns but one 
occurs in the list of places from which the wall-builders came, 7. e., 
Zanoah, v.* (cf. Ne. 3%). A comparison with the shorter lists of G 
suggests that names have been added in the list at a late period; such 
additions would be made as the population spread so as to keep the 
list up to date. 

25-30. The Judean towns.—25. And unto the villages in their fields] 
evidently requires something preceding. It would connect very well 
with 2>, showing the disposition of the nine parts not allotted to 
Jerus. We can join to this more immediately the misplaced v.”; 
making some necessary corrections by comparison with v.* and 1 Ch. 
9?, we have: and the rest of Israel were in all their cities, each one in his 
possession, and [spread] unto the villages in their fields—Some of the sons 
of Judah dwelt], the others, of course, being those in Jerus. as described 
in vv.‘#-, There follows the list of seventeen towns. Dibon is a city 
of Moab, prob. to be identified with the Judean Dimonah (Haupt, in 
ZA, 1887,%58). Yekabseel appears in Jos. 152! as Kabseel, so 2 S. 238° Ch. 
11; of course, the same place is meant.—26. In Jeshua]. This sounds 
rather strange as a place-name. As no such name is known, and as an 
unheard-of place is scarcely possible in a list like this, the other names 
being common, we have to suppose a corruption, as G" suggests, or 
that in Jeshua is a marginal note, originally intended to call atten- 
tion to the fact that these names were to be found in the book of Jos. 
—28. Meconah] does not occur elsw. Doubtless it is a corruption for 
mp1, occupying the corresponding place in Jos. 15%.—29. En-rimmon} 
is incorrectly divided in Jos. 15%, “Ain and Rimmon.” On Zorah 
see Moore’s Judges,**.—Its fields]. The term originally meant moun- 
tain or wild land, but here the reference is to the cultivated land (GAS. 
Jer, i,2").—30. And they encamped from Beersheba to Ge-hinnom]. The 
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valley of Hinnom ran along the western wall of Jerus., and is given in 
Jos. 158 as the northern boundary of Judah. Beersheba was the pro- 
verbial southern limit of the whole land. The term “encamped,” 
though parall. “dwelt” in v. 2°, suggests a temporary condition, and so 
gives colour to the theory that this c. was originally intended to de- 
scribe the settlement of a caravan which had recently arrived. 

31-36. The Benjamite towns.—The first clause has puzzled inter- 
preters. ‘The children also of Benj. from Geba dwelt at Michmash” 
of AV. was revised to “‘the children of Benj. also dwelt from Geba 
onward, at Michmash,” in ARV. The fact is that we have a slight 
corruption of a single letter, and the true text reads very simply: 
and the sons of Benj. in Geba, Michmash, etc-—33. Nob] is doubtless 
the same as Nebo, Ezr. 2?°—Ananiah] occurs nowhere else, and is 
certainly corrupt.—34 Hazor] is doubtless the same as Baal-hazor, 
2S. 13%, as the situation on the. border between Ephraim and Benj. 
favours such identification —Gitiaim] elsw. only in 2 S. 43, where it 
appears to be a Benj. place-—35. Neballat] is found nowhere else.— 
Ge-haharashim] means valley of the craftsmen, but n. pr. loc. is required 
here, as in t Ch. 414. It was prob. a wady near Jerus., known as the 
residence of a certain class of workmen. Acc. to 1 Ch. 414 it was founded 
by Joab.—36. Lit., and from the Lev. portions of Judah for Benj.], the 
mng. of which may be and some of the Lev. had allotments of Judah and 
of Benj. 


8. onan] lacking in GB8.—4. any] GC Adapacbag = xnwana.—an] 
G xat dnd vidv.—5. vn]. The pointing should be—yvin, from now; 
G cod Anawve®®, Hiwyt4, UyAwvet’; G makes mwyn one of the sons of 
Peres, having of the sons of Peres, corresponding to of the sons of Judah 
in v.4.—8. G has xat dxfow abtod ot &deAgol adtod TeBoue Dnrecr. of 
m&vres évvaxdator etxoat 6xtw tod Beviauty. I suspect a dup. at the be- 
ginning rather than a plus, rns) being rd. instead of wony, the original 
being, therefore: .. . 310123 932 -5> %Spy 922 yn». In that case we should 
rd. my for yp in v.%. The least emendation for v.* is to rd. 133 55) 
D.—9. ANWDA-}2 MA] is to be identified with mxxn-73 AYA, 1 Ch. 
97.—10f. identical with 1 Ch. 9% exc. that j2 fails before 21 and 
maw = myy.—11. 123] GPSA arévaver (122), yobwevocl.—12. ... man 
ow] lacking in GBS. G5 lacks first three names and 73 before »snx. 
—13. ynx)] lacking in GP84.— nex . .. N73] lacking in GBSA—14, 
Tppi] to end, GPX xat exicxonos BadihA.—ororn-}3] GE vids -téy pe- 
yéhov.—15 f. oon... opeyi] lacking in GBAX.—ayyna] GE Zoye coo 
otxou tod Beod tod éGwtatov.—17. GPA has only xat Madawc vibs Maye 
nar "QBS vidg Dapoug—abond ana] GE "Asko Goxwy tod atvou xat 
*Tob3ac tho mpocevyis, one of therare cases where Torrey admits the 
value of this text (ES."°). In x™. we find, taking in a little of the con- 
text to show connection, "Ac&p dexnyos tod atvou tod "louse eic ™p0- 
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ssbyqy. To get sense we should rd. m5nna, used in a technical sense 
for a psalm; for "17. we might rd. yw, teacher. mben has a tech- 
nical sense as in Ps. 72% and in psalm titles and means a liturgical 
prayer. —18, wipn...52] lacking in G®84.—23> lacking in GBA%, 
GL xa dtéuevey év xloter Ext tots Bdoic x. t. A. This is a dup., cor- 
rected from MT., but showing originally 1my. for 73px, since x™- has 
Stéuetvey Ext tots BSoic. We must rd. wy), v. s.—24. sxarwn] GBAX 
Basyta.—7nm .. . 320] lacking in GBAX.— 15] GE éybueve.—25. From 
ya, last syl. of yarn, to end of v. is lacking in G@®4S (save that 4 has 
aeG0).—rrnsn] GL Ouyatedcty alts = 7NI2.—26. GBA has only xat év 
*Tnsob, G* xat gv Dove x. t. A—27. GBA has only xat gv BenoakBee.—28 f. 
lacking in GPAX.—nrion] GE Mayn, Mayva x™-.—80. oday nu] and apry 
”3)| lacking in G48 — yan] GPASE gy B.—on ya sy] lacking in GBA. 
—1. ™y)] to end of v. *5 lacking in G48,— 36, ... mpbnn] G" wepides 
éy tH “lovda xat t@ Beviauty. 


NE. 12'-*6, A LIST OF PRIESTS AND LEVITES ARRANGED 
BY PERIODS. 


This list was inserted here prob. as a sort of appendix to the preced- 
ing lists. It carries us down to a late period, certainly to the Gk. age. 
The basis of the chron. system is the succession of high pr., v. °f-, 
put in by the Chr. as a guide, and covering the whole Pers. period. 
There are five parts: (1) the names of those belonging to the time of 
Jes., the associate of Zer., vv.1-9; (2) the succession of high pr.; (3) 
those of the period of Jojakim, Jes.’s successor, vv. 2-21; (4) Lev. of 
the time of Eliashib, a generation later, v. 22; (5) apparently intended to 
be a list of those of the time of Johanan called here the son (but acc. 
to v.°f. the grandson) of Eliashib, vv. *-?5. It appears, therefore, that 
the passage was originally designed to furnish a list of the pr. and Lev. 
who were heads of their guilds during the whole of the Pers. period. The 
passage shows the hand of the Chr. throughout. The big gaps in the 
best mss. of G show that the list was developed at a late date, and yet 
it was never completed, unless we suppose that some of the*Chr.’s sys- 
tematic work has been lost. As in c. 11 there is here and there inter- 
spersed a phrase defining the functions of certain Lev. On the lists 
see Mey. Ent.17 1.179, Sm. Listen. 


1-9. A list of priests and Levites who came up with 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua. The passage purports to be parallel 
to the list in Ezr. 2*°- and Ne. 739-48, 


1. Jes.]. To make the identification certain @* inserts the son of 
Josedek. After this we should expect the pr. as we have the Lev. in 
v. 8, cf. 114. All the names after Shekaniah, 7. e., out of the total 
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22, are lacking in the chief Gk. texts—7. These were the heads of the 
pr. and their brethren in the days of Jes.]. Brethren was mechanically 
inserted after pr., apparently for no other reason than its constant 
recurrence in the lists of pr. and Lev. It has a technical sense in these 
lists, like associates, those of the same class. The list does not pretend 
to name all the individual pr., but only the heads of clans.—8. The 
Lev. in two groups; first six names, and then it is said of one of them: 
He and his brethren were [appointed] over the thanksgivings]. The ante- 
cedent, therefore, must be sg. In view of 1117 (of which 8» is a dup.), 
we should prob. rd.: and the Lev.; Jes., Binuni, Kadmiel, Sherebiah, 
Judah, Mattaniah; and Matianiah was over the thanksgivings, he and 
his brethren. Instead of Jes., Binuni, Kadmiel, v.** has Jes. the son of 
Kadmiel —9. And Bakbukiah and Unni [and] their brethren were op- 
posite them for the functions]. This may refer to antiphonal singing, 
or to the changes of orders for different occasions. It is an elabora- 
tion of the vague ‘“‘second”’ of 1117, whatever that may mean.—Unni] 
= Obadiah in v. 5 and Abda in 1117. 


10 f. gives a priestly genealogy from Jeshua, the son of 
Josedek, to Jaddua. According to Jos. (Ant. xi, 8, 5), Jaddua 
was a contemporary of Alexander the Great. The list there- 
fore extends through two centuries; as there are six genera- 
tions, the time covered corresponds very closely to that date. 
Further confirmation comes from the identification of Eliashib 
with the high priest of Nehemiah’s time, 31. 


12-21. Priests and Levites of a later period.—12. And in the 
days of Jojakim], the father or predecessor of Eliashib, and therefore 
we are in the period just before Neh.’s advent—Priests the heads of 
guilds were]. The list in vv. 1-6 was of the contemporaries of Zer.; this 
list gives the heads of those clans a century later. The scheme is to 
give a clan-name and then the contemporary representative, thus; of 
the guild or course of Seraiah, Meraiah. The clan-names are those of 
vv.15,—14, Meliki], but Malluk in v.23—Hattush of v.*? fails us here. 
The omission may be accidental, or, as @ lacks the name in v.?, it 
may be an error there.—Shebaniah] = Shekaniah, v.*.—15. Harim] = 
Rehum, v.*.—Merajoth| = Meremoth, v.*.—16. Ginnethon] = Ginnetho, 
v.4.—17. Minjamin] = Mijamin,v.*. The name of the representative 
of this clan has fallen out.—Moadjah] = Maadjah, v.*.—20. Salli] = 
Sallu, v.°. 

22. A list of the Levites of a generation succeeding, i. e., in the 
days of Eliashib, contemporary with Nehemiah.—All three names 
recur in the genealogy of high pr., v. 4, being the last three of that list; 
for Jonathan and Johanan are identical. As Eliashib was the father 
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of Jojada, we might render: the Lev. in the days of Eliashib, Jojada, 
Jonathan and Jaddua were recorded as heads of guilds]. At all events, 
the three high pr. cannot be classed as Lev.—And the pr. unto the 
reign of Dar. the Pers.] is quite unintelligible here. The idea seems to 
be that a certain list covered the pr. known as far down the period as 
the reign of Dar., cf. v.*°. It may be misplaced from wv. 1-’, where the 
date would be accurate. It is obviously but a fragment. Dar. the Pers. 
is peculiar, the only case of the gentilic form, and suggests a fragment 
from an unfamiliar hand. 

23-26. Another list of Levites and notes of their duties.—23. 
Here we find the unusual sons of Levi in place of the common Lev., 
“perhaps to include them with pr.,” Berth—Written upon the book 
of the deeds of the days}. ‘The deeds of the days” is equiv. to an- 
nals or chronicles; it is a technical term used many times, though 
usually with some further definition, as the annals of the kings of 
Israel (or Judah). It refers, though, to a historical record, not to a 
genealogy. But the Chr. wrote history on the theory that genealo- 
gies were an important part, and this may pass as his work. In 75, 
however, the correct term, “‘book of genealogy,” occurs.—And down 
to the days of Johanan [or Jonathan, v.*] the son of Eliashib], or strictly 
the grandson, vv." #., cf. Ezr. 10°; “son” is not employed very strictly 
in these records. The words do not fit their present connection, 
as they require a preceding statement of an earlier date than that of 
Jonathan. Instead of the inappropriate “book of the chronicles,” 
there may have originally stood “in the days of . . . and down to,” 
etc. Or v.%> may be connected with v. #2, the record extending from 
Eliashib to his grandson. The idea is that there was a record of the 
Lev. who were heads of guilds down to the time of Johanan, that is, later 
than Neh.—24. The Lev. are divided into two classes by their offices. 
In the first class we find nearly the same names as in v. 8, Hashahiah, 
Sherebiah, and Jes. the son of Kadmiel—And their brethren in front 
of them], UW in their courses, v. on v. °.—The office of this class is to praise 
and give thanks] cf. v.* 1117.—David] is here given the prophetic title 
the man of God, to show that his authority in the regulation of the 
temple service was not royal but prophetic. How different is the 
David of 2 S. 7, who was enjoined from building the temple by Nathan 
the prophet!—W atch next to watch] ARV., but see v. ° for their watches 
or functions. BH renders freely and they in turn kept watch equally. 
It seems more natural to suppose that the reference here is not to 
standing watches by turn, but to the antiphonal singing, one body of 
singers opposite another body.—25. The second class of Lev. consists 
of six men, the first three of whom—Mattaniah, Bakbukiah, and 
Obadiah (= Abda= Unni)—are named in vv. §‘- 1117, and the last two, 
Talmon and Akkub, are named as porters in 11%. In 1 Ch. 9!” we find 
also Shallum, corresponding to our Meshullam.—As our text stands their 
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duties are thus defined: watchmen, gatekeepers [their] office, at the store- 
houses of the gates]. Such a description is very prob. wrong. The 
Vrss. render variously, @ having watchmen, gatekeepers of the watch 
when I gathered the gatekeepers. WU has: keepers of the gates and of the 
fore-courts before the gates, a rendering which -has the advantage of mak- 
ing sense. All we can say positively is that these men were charged 
with the duty prescribed in 73 of seeing that the gates were watched and 
opened and closed at the proper time. This fact, as well as the “I” of 
@G, suggests a fragment of N. The same function in 1119 is prescribed 
for the gatekeepers. The confusion is surely bewildering. The impli- 
cation is that the gatekeepers were a branch of the Levitical body.— 
26. The text contains two dates, one that of Jojakim the predecessor 
of Eliashib, the other that of Neh. and Ezra. But the theory is that 
Ezra and Neh. were contemporaries, and it is possibly the intention of 
the writer to name three men assumed to be of the same age, and there- 
fore we should expect Eliashib instead of Jojakim. One Gk. cod. con- 
nects this date with the following story of the dedication of the walls. 
It is suggestive to find Neh. preceding Ezra, contrary to the Chr.’s 
arrangement of his material. Strictly speaking, we might interpret 
this v. as mng. that the lists enumerated cover the period from Jojakim 
to Ezra, a period of considerable length. 


2. wien] lacking in GP48.—yw] GL Iycou tod Iwcedex.—r1ox] G6 
Ataerac.—3. From on to v.72, the end of the list, there is a blank 
in GBAX —4, vy] GE Adatac.—8. mann] GB Mayavie.—na] GE xat 
ot ufo adtod = 231.—nrA-by] GBANX ext cov yerodv, GE Ext tay ZEo- 
poroyhcewy = nyna-dy as in v.27. And so we should rd. instead of 
a. A., which is a form hard to explain. @ shows that the error was an 
old one.—9. @®4% omits all but last word, which is connected with v. 8, 
—After o7nx] G" inserts dvexeobovto, which in five places represents 
four different Heb. words, no one of which can readily be inferred here.— 
10. yr] GE "Insous 6 tod “Iwoedex.—12. 7] GBAX adeAool adtod = 
ynx, G" has the dup. foay of é8.—n2In] lacking in G8.—mbnb] G co 
Madouvy = Wn, as v.2. GBAN omits all the rest of the names down to 
the end of v. .—15. on] G Peouy, = om, as v. 8.—17. After 2.09305] 
@G has Maco. Some name is required. G® has Beviapew & xat- 
pots TH geAytet, reading oyw2.—24. mawn] G Ara, AcaBra(¢)ARL.— 
Syrpsp-73] GBAN xat ot viol Kadurna; GE xat of viol adtod, Kedueqa; con- 
sistently that text reads of d<Agot aitod, showing wnx, and having 
Kadmiel alone as antecedent.—25. nwn... ann] lacking in GBS, 
—anwn orapw] G rudwpol pudaxs.—"wn ona] G év tH ouvayayety we 
tods mudAwpods. We should rd. onywa, asin r1!°.—... sown] Wcustodes 
portarum et vestibulorum ante portas.—26. @®AN Jacks abs and npn. 
—Before 122] G" has a part of what is also found in v:*’, giving this 
as the date of the dedication of the walls. 
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| 
NE. 127-4. THE DEDICATION OF THE WALLS. 


The subject shows that we must go back to 7%, for the dedication 
would be the natural sequence to the completion of the building. It 
is prob. that the original order was 73 1227-48 74-58 yy1f-. Editors and 
compilers have done much more damage, however, than merely to dis- 
arrange the chron. connections; for in this part the confusion is prob. 
unparalleled in the OT. It is beyond the bounds of probability that 
any ingenuity of criticism will be able to restore the original. At the 
basis there seems to be a mere unintelligible fragment of N. which has 
been worked over and over until the passage is hopelessly obscure. 
We have two recensions of the expanded text, of which the Gk. is by 
far the simpler. 

But the main course of the narrative may be followed. The Lev. 
were brought from their rural abodes to lead in the joyful songs. The 
people were drawn up in two companies, each with its leader, and with 
a company of pr. carrying clarions. One company started from the 
dung gate eastward, traversing the wall to the east water gate, and 
halting in the temple area. The second company with Neh. at its 
head went in the opposite direction, and after going along a portion of 
the wall halted also in the temple area. The whole body, now reunited, 
witnessed the offering of splendid sacrifices and participated in the loud 
rejoicings. On this section see Kost. Wied.49!-, and esp. the excellent 
article by Mitchell, JBL. 1903, #-, in which he has attempted, with 
the aid of all the modern light, to show the course of march of each 
company. 

Its place here is prob. due to the fact that in its present form it is 
much more concerned with the pr. and Lev. than with the walls, We 
might perhaps give it as a title: The Great Place of the Priests and Levites 
in the Dedication of the Walls. Nevertheless there seems to be a frag- 
ment of N. discernible here and there, though so worked over by the 
Chr. as to be barely distinguishable. It is noteworthy that G®A® here 
generally agree, showing a single prototype and that their version is 
much shorter than MT. MT. therefore reveals much editing and 
amplifying. The passage begins with such abruptness that we may as- 
sume that some introductory words have been lost. 


27. And at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem], a phrase 
which shows that we are not dealing with N. He would not have 
named the city.—They sought the Levites from all their places}. 
Here we have an exact statement of fact. In Nehemiah’s time 
the Levites did not live in Jerusalem, but were scattered about 
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the country.—To make a dedication and rejoicing]. In joyful 
singing the Levites are assumed to be leaders, cf. v. *.—And with 
thanksgivings] fits in very poorly, as it interrupts the connection. 
The dedication and rejoicing were to be made with song of cym- 
bals and of lutes), i. e., songs sung to the accompaniment of cym- 
bals and lutes. An editor has added the third common instru- 
ment, and with harps|; for the construction differs from the 
preceding and the word fails in 6. Harps would hardly be suit- 
able in a procession.—28 f. is parallel with v.27. The Levites 
were gathered from their places to sing joyful songs, and now 
the sons of the singers] are collected from the same places and 
for the same purpose. “Sons of the singers”’ means those skilled 
in song.—F rom the plain* around Jerusalem and from the villages 
and from the fields| so G, to which in MT. we find additions thus: 
from the villages of the Netophathites and from Beth-haggilgal and 
from the fields of Geba and Azmaweth|. Netophah is about fif- 
teen miles south-west of Jerusalem, and was in later days the 
home of Levites. Beth-haggilgal is a mystery, but as other 
names have a noun preceding, this may mean, from the Levite 
house at Gilgal, a name given to several localities, any one 
of which may be meant here. Geba and Azmaweth are north 
of Jerusalem. The use of hamlets and fields shows that the 
Levites of Nehemiah’s time were earning their living from the 
soil. The simpler text of G is the original, a conclusion borne 
out by the note following: for the singers had built their ham- 
lets about Jerusalem]. The Chronicler was overfond of loading 
down his narrative with such comments.—30. In preparation 
for a religious office the priests and Levites purified themselves], 
cf. Ezr. 6%. This would be necessary for the Levites who had 
been engaged in agriculture; perhaps also for the priests, be- 
cause they had been labouring on the walls. The singers are 
not mentioned, because they are the same as the Levites. 
After purifying themselves, they in turn purified the people and 
the gates and the wall]. G saw the incongruity and rendered, as 
is perfectly possible by change of pointing, ‘“gatekeepers”’ for 


“G. A. Smith holds that plain or circuit here has a political rather than a geographical 
sense (Jer. i,?). ‘ 
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“gates,” but we still have “wall,” and “gatekeepers” is not ap- 
propriate here. How this purifying was accomplished we are 
not informed; Sieg. says by a sacrifice, and by sprinkling with 
the blood of the victim.—31. And I had the princes of Judah go 
upon the wall; and I stationed two great processions and they were 
proceeding to the right at the dung gate]. The first person shows 
that we have a trace of N. again. There is a general descrip- 
tion of the whole company which took part in the dedication 
upon the wall, consisting of the princes and the processions of 
singers or of the people generally. Mitchell, however, proposes 
“and the one went” for “and they were proceeding” (JBL. 
1903,°”), making the passage refer to one of the two companies. 
The place where they ascended the wall was at the dung gate 
in the Tyropceon valley on the south. (But cf. note on v. *.)— 
32. And there went after them Hoshaiah and half of the princes of 
Judah\, but corresponding to this in v. ** we have half of the peo- 
ple, and should so read here. It is plain that as we have half 
of the parade here, and find the other half with Nehemiah, 
v. , and as we have the second procession, v. #8, we are dealing 
now with the first procession only. Further, this division goes 
to the right, while the second goes to the left, v. #8. Possibly the 
clauses are transposed in v. *! and that we should read: and I 
stationed two great divisions upon the wall; one was ai the dung 
gate; and I caused the princes of Judah {the first division] to go to 
the right.—383f. Some names are inserted here absolutely without 
connection. Most of them we can identify with Levites. Judah 
and Benjamin as they stand in the list are persons, not tribes, 
and yet it is tempting to think that they are really used here to 
cover the whole community.—35f. And some of the sons of the 
priests with clarions], cf. “sons of the singers,” v. 78. The clarion 
was a priestly instrument. It was not intended for tunes but 
for signals, like our bugle. The priests named are Zechariah, 
whose ancestry is traced to Asaph the singer, and (according to 
G) Shemaiah and Azarel. The other names are partly corrupt 
forms not found elswehere—With the singing instruments of 
David the man of God], cf. v.*4 and Am. 6°. This can hardly be 
original; for the priests had clarions and the Levites had the ac- 
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companying instruments, v.?’.—And Ezra the scribe was before 
them]. The Chronicler is bound to magnify his favourite and 
so he does not hesitate here to make him the leader of the band. 
37. The course of this procession is now described: unto the 
fountain gate], “by” of RV., instead of “unto,” or literally 
“upon,” is a doubtful rendering forced by the difficulty of the 
situation: and straight before them], RV., rather and over against 
them, but it is impossible to say over against what.—They went 
up by the stairs of the city of David] v. 3!°—It is generally as- 
sumed that the procession leaves the wall and goes straight 
north, Ryle, Sieg. But from the qualifying clause by the ascent 
of the wall above the house of David], it would appear that the 
company followed the wall. Our ignorance of the ancient 
topography makes it impossible to determine the exact force 
of the words.—And to the water gate on the east] of the temple, 
cf. 3. This was the end of the journey of the first company. 
The march took them around something like one-fourth of the 
circuit of the walls, from the dung gate to the water gate.— 
38. And the second procession was going to the left], 7. e., to the 
west: to meet them there in one Greek text.—And I was following 
it; and half the people|. Nehemiah himself was in the rear of 
this procession, as Hoshaiah followed the other, v. #2; the Chron- 
icler put Ezra with the former, a high dignitary being with 
each company.—U pon the wall above the tower of the ovens as far 
as the broad wall] is the description of the course followed by the 
second division.—39. Here we find the course of the march re- 
sumed: beyond the gate of Ephraim and past the old gate* and the 
fish gate and the tower of Hananel and the tower of Hammeah and 
to the sheep gate and they stopped at the gate of the guard]. ‘This 
procession went out by the gate of Ephraim and marched around 
the walls to the sheep gate, and then keeping within the walls 
finished the circuit to the gate of the guard, which was close ~ 
by the temple. There must have been bad going outside of 
the walls for the latter part of the march, or else the company 
came inside because it had nearly reached the meeting-place 
at the temple area. The distance traversed was thus about 


* Strictly “ gate of the old {pool],”’ Mitchell, JBL. 1903, 122 #-, 
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the same as that of the first procession —40. And both proces- 
sions came to a halt at the house of God]. One had come into the 
city at the water gate, the other at the sheep gate, both places 
in the temple precincts. It is assumed that they marched on 
until they met and stopped at the temple. The story then is 
resumed in v. *, for vv. “'f contain material inappropriate to 
this place.—And I and half the nobles with me] is doubtless a 
genuine fragment of N., but the predicate is gone beyond re- 
covery, perhaps buried in the list of priestly names. It may be 
a duplicate of “I and half of the people,” v. 3%—41. This con- 
tains a list of seven priests who had trumpets. It is perhaps in- 
tended to imply that this is the body of priests in the second 
company corresponding to those assigned to the first company, 
v. #5, and so the Chronicler has put his material in at a very 
bad place, for here we have done with the second procession 
and are dealing with the whole body at rest before the temple. 
—42. A further list of eight priests is given, but with no in- 
timation of their office.—And the singers chanted aloud] seems 
to be authentic, as this singing would naturally begin as the 
two processions halted before the temple.—The following and 
Izrahiah was the overseer] is certainly corrupt or a bald inter- 
polation by the Chronicler. @ has and the singers were heard 
and paid atiention.—43. The conclusion of the dedicatory exer- 
cises consisted of great sacrifices, for which purpose the pro- 
cessions had halted at the temple, and rejoicing on the part of 
the whole people, including women and children, who had nat- 
urally gathered to watch the great proceedings.—The rejoicing 
of Jerusalem was heard afar off|, 7. e., the joyful shouting was 
loud and participated in by many people, cf. Ezr. 3™. 


44-47. Provision to secure the collection of the priestly 
revenues. The connection with the dedication of the walls 
is purely artificial ‘On that day” (cf. 13!) is about as vague 
as “once upon a time.” The passage by subject matter is con- 
nected with 1078-39, and with some parts of c. 13. It is quite im- 
possible to assign any definite date. It appears to be due to the 
Chronicler or to some other whose supreme interest was the cult. 
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44, Men were appointed over the storerooms], the rooms in 
which the sacrificial supplies and the dues of the temple officers 
were kept. It was the business of these men, not to guard the 
stuff collected, but rather to see that a good amount was kept 
on hand.—For the supplies], in apposition to which, describing 
what these supplies were, we read: for the heave-offerings, for 
the first-fruits and for the tithes), the chief offerings that are made 
by an agricultural people—To gather into them], i. e., the store- 
rooms.—For the fields of the cities| makes poor sense. From the 
fields, as we find in G", would do in itself, but why fields of the 
cities? ©”, by a difference of a single letter, gives for the chiefs 
of the cities, a better reading, as the meaning is that general offi- 
cers were delegated to make collections for the whole country 
instead of intrusting the task to the local officials.—The legal 
portions| or apportionments ; the amount to be gathered was not 
left to the discretion or the greed of the temple officers, but 
was determined strictly by law. The collections described here 
are exclusively for the support of the priests and Levites. It 
was possible now to make such collections, for Judah rejoiced 
in the priests and Levites who served] literally, stood, 7. e., cared 
for the interests of the whole people in the temple services.— 
45. As this verse stands, sense cannot be extracted from it save 
by violence. The subject of kept cannot be the “collectors” of 
v. “4, for we are finished with them; nor “the priests and Levites,” 
for they are objects in this passage, not subjects. There is only 
one other choice: read therefore and the singers and the gate- 
keepers performed the offices of their God and the office of purifica- 
tion according to the command of David and of Solomon his son]. 
“Purification” is more than doubtful; possibly we should sub- 
stitute the Jaw, an emendation requiring but a slight change 
in the original—46. The Chronicler persists in attributing the 
temple institutions to David and Solomon. For in the days 
of David and of Asaph of old). We should expect Solomon in 
place of Asaph, as v.*.—There were chiefs of the singers], or, 
as Sulzberger renders: “a guild of singers” (Am-ha-aretz,**), 
Asaph himself being the great chief, at least according to the 
Chronicler. The text should run: for in the days of David, Asaph 
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was of old the chief of the singers, cf. x Ch. 6 8°, We know noth- 
ing of Asaph from the authentic history of David’s time.—And 
a song of praise and thanksgiving to God] is certainly disjointed. 
The meaning is apparently that temple songs as well as singers 
go back to the time of David. W forces a connection, leaders 
of songs were appointed over the songs, etc.—A47. In the days of 
Zerubbabel and in the days of Nehemiah], unconscious testimony 
to the fact that in this period there were but two real civil 
leaders known. Jeshua and Ezra evidently had no place in 
the government.—A/l Israel paid the portions of the singers and 
of the porters, the obligation of a day on its day]; the support 
of these officials is here separated from that of the priests and 
Levites, and is described as if the payments were made volun- 
tarily without the intermediaries named in v. “.—From the fol- 
lowing we get a different story from that told in v. “4: and they 
set apart for the Levites and the Levites set apart for the sons of 
Aaron]. From this it would appear that the singers and porters 
received support from the people, and they gave a part of their 
supplies to the Levites and the latter in turn bestowed a part on 
the priests. To say nothing of the contradiction, this method 
of supporting the men higher up is extremely improbable. 


27. nyn3] G év GwAabaBAX, a transliteration, though there is a con- 
fusion of letters in G; 8 adds év gEouoAoyfoet, showing a dup. ™ has 
xa &yadAtkoet = 72392), UW in actione gratiarum.— vv] G Psaig = ww. 
—ny233)] lacking in GB48,— 28, annwnn 1313] G of viet Aeur— naw] 
lacking in GB48.—29. baban man] lacking in GBAX (G" év BabyaA), 
so minty) ysa.—nraap] GBAN 2y.—30. onywn] GBAS tos muAweods.— 
31. mbps] G aviveyxay; v.> lacking in GBA8.—nabam] GE xat syAOoy, 
Ui ef cerunt preceded by the plus Jaudantium. Rd. nodinm) pte. as in 
v.*8, Or with Mitchell, JBL. 1903,27, noon mnxm for n2$am.—33. 
mary] GES Zayaotag = 7791.—34. 72] GE Miawery = porn, of. v.17. 
—mynw] GBS Dapata.—36. ww... sn] GBA aivety év @8aic, prob, 
reading ow bmp. G" has all the names and then tod aivety év 
oxebect xa @datc, showing a dup.—37. pyn] GPA cod aiveiv. This 
may be a transliteration which has then crept back to the preceding v. 
—nin] to ops, v. %, lacking in GPAX.—38. x0b] Gt cuvavtaca adtois, 
Zz. e., anxap>. Many rd. bsinw, corresponding to po, v.51, and this 
is right. —39. "wn aye Syi] lacking in GBAN, so ANNA bsany and ny 
to end of v.—40-42 lacking in G®48,—42, mn] lacking in GPAX, 
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—wppn] GBAN xo) émeoxémnoay = 199.—44, nim] lacking in 6. — 
rw] G doxoucty = mw. G" has a doublet, dxd tév &yedy x. t. TOAEWY 
noig Kexouct t. TOAEwy.—T NNT] lacking in GBAX, Wi principes civitatis in 
decore gratiarum actionis.—46. Ds], 1 lacking in @.—n. .. ww] GPA 
Buyov xat atvecty, © Uuvog x. eGouordynats x. atvectc.—47. mron3 DA] 
lacking in G8. 


NE. 13. NEHEMIAH’S SECOND ADMINISTRATION. 


This c. deals wholly with the reforms effected by Neh. during his 
second administration. After twelve years had been spent in Jerus., 
his leave having expired, he returned to Pers. We have no information 
as to the time of his coming back to Jerus., but since Eliashib was still 
high pr., though an old man (v. note on v.28), and To. the Ammonite 
was still a troublesome character, the interval between the two admin- 
istrations could not have been long (v. Intr. § 4 ©). 

~The reforms remind us of the matter in c. 5, though a number of 
evils are dealt with here as against a single one in c. 5; but the descrip- 
tion of each is characteristically brief. The affairs receiving atten- 
tion were: (1) To.’s residence in a chamber of the temple, vv. 1-3; 
(2) the securing of the tithes to the Lev. so that they could give their 
services to the temple, vv. 19-14; (3) the prevention of traffic on the Sab- 
bath, vv. 15-22; (4) the abolition of marriages with foreign women, 
vv. 3-27; and (5) the banishment of a pr., vv. 28-1, Clearly all is from 
N. save vv. 1-5. 2. 26 f. 29b-s1a, Tn regard to vvy.!-5 it is hard to reach a 
definite conclusion. The material is practically all drawn from vv. *-9 
and from Dt. The passage was prob. composed by the Chr. to con- 
nect the work of Neh. with Ezra’s reading of the law. W. R. Smith 
suspected that vv.'-3 originally stood after Ezr. 109 (OTJC.#2’), but 
Mitchell rightly rejects this (JBL. 1903,9”). In this connection the 
latter writer sets forth convincing proof of the place of 13°: in N. 
Obviously the section vv. **! is incomplete, and the conclusion is plain 
that the Chr. preserved but a small section of the record of the second 
administration, selecting only those parts which dealt with the enforce- 
ment of the law. 


1-5. Tobiah is installed in one of the chambers of the 
temple. 


The law is found that an Ammonite and a Moabite are excluded from 
the congregation, whereupon all of alien blood are excommunicated. 
Eliashib, however, being overseer of the temple chambers, had fitted 
up a sumptuous room for his friend To. These things took place while 
Neh. was away in Pers. 
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1. On that day it was read [or we read] in the book of Moses): 
This reminds us of the public reading of the law as described in 
c. 8. But the story is introduced here to iconnect the incident 
with the admission of Tobiah to the temple ‘and his Ue haat 
expulsion by Nehemiah. 


The law in Dt. 23 contains a dup.: ‘‘An Ammonite and a, Moabite 
shall not come into the congregation of Yahweh [even to the tenth 
generation; there shall not come in of them to the congregation of 
Yahweh] forever.” The part in brackets is omitted in our text. Per- 
haps it is a later addition in Dt., 7: Dr. ‘As provision was made that 
Edomites might be received in thd third generation (Dt. 23%), ‘the; ex- 
clusion to the tenth, acc. to a,later writer, would be a sufficient penalty 
for the other peoples. 


2. The cause of the exclusion was not hostility to the foreigners 
as such, but the failure of these two races to supply the needs of 
Israel at the time of their invasion of the east-Jordan country. 
And he hired), the change to the singular follows text of Dt.* 
and may be due to the unconscious. transition to Balak as sub- 
ject. Our text omits the details about Balaam as given in Dt., 
because they are not germane here. .Vv.!!. are a reproduction 
of Dt. 2346 (Eng.*-*), though somewhat abbreviated. For the 
whole story see Nu. 22+24.—Turned the curse into: a blessing]. 
As‘a matter of fact, all of Balaam’s oracles were blessings. He 
tried; however, to earn: Balak’s tendered prize by pronouncing 
a blighting curse on Israel. But Balaam was a true prophet 
of Yahweh and: could only utter:in the ecstatic state what 
Yahweh put; into his mouth (Nu. 22!%38:24¥). What Balaam 
intended to be a curse proved to. be a benediction.—3. When 
the people heard the law, as usual they proceeded to put it 
into execution; therefore they excommunicated from Israel every 
one of alien blood]. 'The meaning is not that the foreigners were 
banished ‘from the land, but merely that they were denied the 
privileges of the temple. It is evident that a liberal construc- 
tion was put upon the law. Dt. refers to Ammonites and. Mo- 
apis but/not to any other peoples whatsoever. The leaders 


* ARV. has rendered erroneously “‘ they hired.” 
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here make the law apply to all foreigners, no matter of what 
nationality. It is plain that if this event is historical, the work 
of Ezra must have followed, for the condition described here 
could not have existed after his complete separation of the Jews 
from foreigners.—4. Now before this], earlier than the excom- 
munication of the foreigners, Eliashib the priest had been ap- 
pointed in charge of the chambers of the house of our God]. Eliashib 
was high priest and is named often in these books.—And he was 
near to Tobiah]. This is Tobiah the Ammonite slave who was 
one of Nehemiah’s chief enemies, 2% “Near” is usually in- 
terpreted as referring to blood relationship, BDB. Ges.®, Ryle. 
There is no evidence of such a connection, and the meaning may 
well be that the relationship was purely one of friendship, or 
that Eliashib had attempted to placate an enemy of the people. 
According to 6!8 he was related by marriage to Shekaniah and to 
Meshullam. If he had also such a close connection with the 
high priest, the fact would not have been overlooked there. 
Moreover, Sanballat was related to Eliashib, v.28. It is not 
likely that Tobiah was also.—5. And he assigned to him a great 
chamber]. Eliashib, who was overseer, designated one of the 
finest chambers to Tobiah, and the latter evidently used it as 
a place of residence, v. *. During Nehemiah’s rule he kept up 
a correspondence with leaders in Jerusalem, but could not get 
into the city. Now that the governor was away, he not only 
entered the city, but actually found an abode in the temple. 
The desecration was the more pronounced as this was the very 
room which had been set apart for the offerings of the people, 
both those used for sacrifice and those for the support of the 
four groups of temple officers.—The description of the offerings 
is quite different from that in c. 12, and shows another hand, 
influenced a good deal by Dt.—The commandment] makes poor 
sense and lacks support in the Vrss. Retained we should 
understand it to mean that the tithe was by the command of 
the law given to the Levites ef al. But it is better to follow 
the Latin and render by a slight emendation “portions.” The 
verse shows amplification by a later hand. Comparing v. ® 
we note that this room was used for the sacred vessels and for 
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two kinds of offerings, vegetable and incense. But at a later 
period other things were kept in this room, and an editor adds 
a list to bring the story down to date. 


1. 4p3] may be Niph. or first p. pl. Qal. As we have nbs in vv. 2 4, 
this passage may be one of those in first p. pl., though v.* is against 
this conclusion. After 15d] G" adds véuov. Fromsiay xb toend of v.?2 
consists of extracts of Dt. 234-6, giving the substance of the law.— 
ayabsxa] Dt. a, showing plainly the Elohistic bias of our author.— 
2. 13] Dt. ress aat~by.—beaw army] Dt. asnx.—rseny] Dt. rv Ww); 
@ reads pl. gurcbdcavto, so H.—vby] Dt. poy—asspd] Dt.qo$pb.—anabs] 
Dt. 7b pads av.—abddpa] GC" xarkeav aitod.—3. ay] is a rare word, 
but the mng. mixture is well established. The word naturally means a 
people not of pure blood, though it may sometimes be applied to a mass 
of people made up of various races. In this passage both senses may 
apply. There may have been some foreigners of different races, but 
certainly there were many of mixed blood.—bxrwn] G év 1.—4, 1395 
mn] means before a particular event, while 0:55 in v.5 is a general 
word, ‘‘formerly.”—})n3] G ofx@v, U fuerat prepositus. G has missed 
the idea, but H has rendered correctly. The sense “appoint” is found 
in 1 S. 12 1 Ch. 12°, ». BDB.—n>v5] must be pointed as a pl. to make 
the sense required.—5. nip] GY &Cuua = msn, unleavened cakes, H 
partes = nvin, as 1247, which gives the best sense.—noarnn] G dxapxat, 
i primitias, which represents also nwsn, as in 1244, 


6-9. Tobiah’s belongings are ejected from the temple. 


After an absence of uncertain duration Neh. returns to Jerus., and 
finding To. residing in the temple chamber, he ejects his furnishings, 
orders the room cleansed, and puts back the vessels and offerings for 
which the room had formerly been used. We are certainly dealing with 
N. again. The intr., 77 all this, and the contents show a connection 
with the preceding. Yet vv.1-5 are not from N. 


6. In all this] refers only to the events described in vv. 1, 
not to the long story of Ezra’s promulgation of the law.— 
Thirty-second year] as 51‘, indicating the end of the first adminis- 
tration.—King of Babylon] is hardly original. Nehemiah refers 
to Artaxerxes merely as “the king” (21), the natural use for 
a contemporary. ‘“ Babylon” is from a later hand.—The last 
clause of the verse is usually connected with what follows, thus: 
and at the end of a time I again] asked leave lof absence] from the 
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king and came to Jerusalem. But in a Greek text preserved only 
in a duplicate rendering (v. 7.) we find a better sense. The 
clause should be closely connected with what precedes, for our 
verse division is here right, thus: I came in to the king even at the 
end of the period for which I had asked leave from the king. ‘The 
point that Nehemiah makes is that he had gone back because 
the period for which he had been appointed governor had ex- 
pired. He was not driven from Jerusalem by his foes, nor did 
he break faith with the king. The latter point was important 
in view of the charges of rebellion that had been made against 
him. It must be recalled that Artaxerxes exacted a limit of 
time from Nehemiah before consenting to his departure (2°), 
and Nehemiah takes pains to say that he returned at the time 
agreed upon. The words “‘at the end of days” are sufficiently 
definite in this connection, as they refer to the term described 
earlier in the verse, 7. e., the end of days means the 32d year 
of Artaxerxes, the end of the leave of absence.—7. And I came 
to Jerusalem]. This is abrupt, and one might wonder whether 
the above interpretation does not leave something wanting 
here. But we note that the clause in v.* does not make a 
very happy introduction to the second administration; and 
while Nehemiah was concerned to explain his absence for a 
period, he is at no pains to explain how he had come to return. 
In view of the full report of c:'1 f., perhaps he thought it would 
be assumed that a second furlough would easily be obtained. 
Probably Nehemiah was led to return because rumours of what 
he found at. Jerusalem had already reached him in. Persia.— 
The words are closely connected with what follows: and: un- 
derstood the evil| of EV*. is not happy; observed is better. The 
evil from the narrow Jewish point of view would consist in the 
profanation of the temple because Tobiah was an Ammonite., 
Nehemiah may have’ made use of this sentiment in view of the 
purifying which followed (v. %); but one may wonder whether 
Nehemiah was not largely moved by his remembrance of. Tobi- 
ah’s striving to thwart him in his efforts to rebuild the wall.— 
The room in which Tobiah had taken abode is further described 
as.in.the courts of the house of God]. .The ‘‘courts” were strictly 
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the open spaces in the temple area, and doubtless the room 
opened upon these courts.—8. Nehemiah acted with his cus- 
tomary promptness and decision; every article in the sumptu- 
ous chamber was thrown out. The word implies more than 
“set outside’; “thrown out” is none too strong. ' As there is 
no mention of Tobiah himself, the ejecting was probably done 
in his absence. With Nehemiah on the ground Tobiah would 
very likely prefer to live elsewhere for a time.—House of Tobiah] 
implies that he had set up a regular housekeeping establishment 
and that his family lived with him, thus explaining the large 
room assigned him, v. °.—9. And I spoke], equivalent to com- 
manded; and they purified the chamber]. Nearly all texts have 
chambers. Of itself there is nothing improbable in the notion 
that a series of rooms should have been occupied (so Ryle); but 
as the singular is used everywhere else, it must be restored here. 
The purifying was limited to the room occupied as shown from 
its restoration to its original use. Ceremonial cleansing was 
common even in early times, and was performed in various ways, 
usually by the symbolic use of blood or water. The list of ar- 
ticles returned to this room is shorter than in v.°, in which 
there is doubtless an editorial addition. 


6. qbnn... ppd] GE eic chy xatpdv tHv hucpdy Gy Aryokuny apd tod 
Bactrdwc, xat uet& td téA0G THY Huce@y Oy Fryckwny Tape tod BactAdws, 
This represents two interpretations rather than two texts.—o’2] has 
the specific sense of a year (BDB.) in numerous passages, and should 
be so understood here if we retain the usual interpretation, referring 
to the time when Neh. started for his second visit to Jerus. But 
Neh. is usually very exact in his dates, and presumably would have 
specified the time accurately if that had been his mng.—7. 733] is 
found elsw. only in Ne. 3% 124, and the mng. is exactly the same as the 
common 725, for which it is prob. an error. Neh. would hardly use a 
strange word alongside of a familiar one.—8. 1D % yoo] GE has a dup., 
xa covqody wor éodvn, xat EhunHOny opddea, cf. IND 4 ann, 5.—9. moda] 
@" has sg. which the sense requires. 


10-14. Tithes are paid to the Levites. 


Neh., finding that the Lev. had received no portions and were driven 
to their fields to make a living, rebukes the people, and all Judah pays 
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the tithes. Officers are appointed to supervise the distribution of the 
offerings. Neh. prays that he may be remembered for his good offices 
on behalf of the temple. 


10. And I learned that the portions of the Levites had not been 
paid]. This condition had arisen during Nehemiah’s absence 
in Persia. In the twelve years of his former governorship 
such neglect would not have been tolerated. In the whole 
Persian period the people seem to have been slow to discharge 
the lawful obligations to the temple, cf. Mal. 3° *.—And the 
Levites had fled each one to his land]. The Levites may have 
owned land, or they may have hired themselves out to other 
landowners to make the living which the temple offices no 
longer furnished them.—And the singers doing the work] is ap- 
parently a gloss. Nehemiah seems to be concerned only with the 
Levites.—11. And I contended with the rulers], v. 57, where we 
have ‘“‘with the nobles and rulers.” Wath the rulers is lacking 
in the best Greek texts. The fault lay with the whole people, 
not with limited classes asinc. 5. If the text is right, the rulers 
were reproved because they had not enforced the law.—Why 
is the house of God neglected?| ‘The implication is that the sacred 
offices were not conducted at all in the house of God, and that 
situation in turn implies that the Levites were those who exe- 
cuted the priestly offices, that is, that the Deuteronomic con- 
dition in which priests and Levites were identical still pre- 
vails.—And I gathered them, 1. e., the Levites, from the fields 
where they had been employed in secular work; and I placed 
them at their station] in the temple, so that they could fulfil their 
holy offices. Station implies not only place in the sense of 
locality, but also covers the particular office in which the Levites 
were employed.—12. And all Judah brought in]. The response 
to Nehemiah’s demand was general; for he would brook no 
further neglect and ruled always with a strong hand. Benjamin 
is not mentioned, but obviously “Judah” covers the whole 
people.—The tithe of the corn and of the wine and of the oil|. In 
Dt. the tithe of the corn, etc., was paid every 3d year, and 
was to be eaten at the sanctuary. The Levites and the poor 
were to share in these feasts, 125-417 74%-28 2612, In the 
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later law of Holiness the tithe became the absolute property of 
the Levites (Lv. 18?!-*?)—13. This verse is sadly confused in 
our text; by eliminating some unnecessary lumber and correct- 
ing from @, we get the true sense: and I committed to the hands 
of Shelemiah the priest and of Zadok the scribe, and of Pedaiah of 
the Levites and of Hanan the son of Zakkur the son of Mattaniah, 
because they were accounted trustworthy, to them [I committed] to 
distribute to their brethren]. The tithes were paid into the treas- 
ury by the whole people, and they were for the common support 
of the Levites. But these were human, like many other ec- 
clesiastical officials, and the problem which confronted Nehe- 
miah was to make sure of an equitable distribution so that 
every one should have a just share and none be neglected (¢f. 
Acts 6, a similar condition which led to the appointment of the 
seven deacons). Shelemiah we know nothing more about, as he 
cannot be identified with the men of that name in Ezr. 9*4 
10%9- 41 Ne. 33°, Two Zadoks worked on the wall, 349, but 
the scribe may be a different one still. Pedaiah cannot be the 
one who stood with Ezra, Ne. 8‘, and is hardly the wall-builder 
of 325, In spite of the elaborate genealogy of Hanan and the 
frequent recurrence of the name, we cannot identify this man 
either. The treasurers are therefore unknown to us save in 
this enumeration, but were appointed because they were deemed 
honest so as to insure a just apportionment of the Levitical dues. 
—To their brethren] would imply that all the officers were Levites; 
but the expressions, the priest, the scribe, and especially of the 
Levites, would suggest that only Pedaiah belonged to that order. 
Of the Levites may, however, be a predicate of Shelemiah and 
Zadok as well as of Pedaiah, since the priest was also a Levite 
and the scribe may have well been. On the other hand, “breth- 
ren” is used pretty broadly, and the Levites might be regarded 
as the brethren of any of the people.—14. See similar ejacula- 
tory petitions, 24 3° 51°—My kindness], i. e., in restoring the 
support of the Levites and so the re-establishment of the sacred 
offices—In the house of my God and in its observances], the last 
clause is lacking in @ and may be a gloss added by the 
Chronicler. 
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10, wy] G" xat of cotodvtes, similarly W.—11. na7N1] BE xat éxplOyy. 
—o)200-nx] lacking in GBAX,—13. nrvyin~by msi] GBAN ext yetoa(<), 
GB" nad evererAduny éxt yeieag = vv-by asm. This is the only occur- 
rence of the Hiph., and it is used in a peculiar sense, not ‘‘I caused 
to store,’ but ‘‘appointed treasurer.” It is difficult to extract this 
sense by the usual devices of calling it a denominative (BDB.). G 
offers a better text and one that should be adopted here, for the point 
is not the naming of a number of treasurers, but the assignment to 
certain officers of the delicate task of distributing the tithes.—o1~->;] 
could only be retained by rendering and with them. But it stands here 
for »v-by as G, being misplaced in the confusion of the text.—omy)] 
GBA eq? adtobc.—14. 72) dN] GBAX xuptou cod Bed. 


15-22. The enforcement of the Sabbath law. 


Finding the people working in the fields and trading with the Phceni- 
cians on the Sabbath, Neh. rebuked the nobles and ordered the gates 
of the city closed during the holy day. He threatened the merchants 
who lodged by the wall over the Sabbath waiting for the first day of 
the week. Note the similar conditions described in 10%. 


15. In those days] cf. v.1, another indefinite note of time. 
Nehemiah evidently made a tour of the country on the Sabbath, 
possibly for the purpose of noting the way in which the day was 
kept.—The points of violation may easily be obscured in trans- 
lation. These are only two, as I understand the text: (1) 
[people] were treading wine-presses on the sabbath]. This is the 
only case in OT. where we find the literal use of this expression. 
But the figurative use shows that the wine-press was always 
trodden, for another verb in Jos. 4" is suspicious. (2) And 
[people] were gathering in the harvests and loading asses with grape- 
wine and figs and all sorts of produce and bringing them to Jeru- 
salem on the sabbath day|. All the deeds enumerated were con- 
tributing to the one point of importance, the carrying produce 
to Jerusalem on the Sabbath, and naturally selling it on that 
day. The recurrent use of sabbath day justifies this connection. 
—And I testified on the day they sold provisions]. ’ 

Ryle says this could not have taken place on the Sabbath, but on a 
subsequent day when the food gathered on the Sabbath was sold. 


There was objection then apparently because the food had been gath- 
ered on the Sabbath and so was tainted. TEasy-going criticism surely! 
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The Vrss. offer a suggestive hint. One Gk. text has: in the day of their 
traffic because they sold provisions; and Ht: I protested that they should 
sell on a day when it was lawful to sell.. On this basis we can easily re- 
construct the text and get: I protested because they sold provisions on the 
sabbath day. The food was manifestly sold on the Sabbath as it was 
borne to Jerus. on that day; and the offence was the selling as much 
as the gathering. Neh. does not seem to have raised his voice against 
the work that was done in the fields, but only against the traffic, which 
disturbed the peace of Jerus. While he notices the work done, v.15, at 
least nothing more is said about that phase of the trouble. This brings 
us into exact agreement with the conditions in Am. 8%, where barter 
alone was suspended on the Sabbath. Evidently the amplification of 
the Sabbath law was later than Neh. 


16. Now the Tyrians dwelt in it]; “it”? could only be Jeru- 
salem, but the use of that name in v. 1° can hardly serve as an 
antecedent here. 


Tyrians is lacking in G, and prob. should be omitted, for they are not 
named again in the long passage. Neh. blames the nobles of Judah 
and calls them the profaners of the Sabbath. It is true that their 
guilt might consist in buying what was offered for sale, cf. 103, But 
it is difficult to think of Phoenician merchants as residents of Jerus. at 
this period. On the other hand, c. 5 shows that the nobles were greedy 
of money, and would not be likely to stickle at profitable traffic even 
on the Sabbath. The passage seems to me so corrupt that understand- 
ing isnot possible. Perhaps the best we can do is to follow @ and render: 
and there resided therein those who brought in fish and other merchandise 
and sold them on the sabbath to the people of Judah in Jerus. ‘Peo- 
ple of Judah” admittedly suggests that the traders were foreigners; 
but, on the other hand, in a passage so full of difficulties we cannot press 
details. Moreover, the purchasers could hardly be described in any 
other way. To try to get sense I propose: and the provision bearers re- 
turned therein, bringing fish, etc. Neh. had warned them on their first 
offence, v. 1°, protesting against the desecration, and supposing that the 
matter was ended. On the next Sabbath the dealers réturned bringing 
other wares. Neh. had objected to their traffic, possibly mentioning 
the wine and figs which they offered for sale. The dealers may have 
supposed that he could not object to fish, but the reading may be 
“corn.””—Neh. is, at all events, aroused now, and his usual vigour and 
resource show themselves. 


17. And I contended with the nobles of Judah), cf. v.™, either 
because they made no attempt to stop this barter, or because 
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they were engaged in it. It is possible that sons should be 
read for nobles (v. i.), and in that case the reproof is admin- 
istered to those who had purchased supplies on the Sabbath.— 
Profaning the sabbath day] is late, found only in Ex. 31" (P), 
Is. 562: Ez. pass.—18. The implication is that the woes of 
Israel were due to the desecration of the Sabbath. In the scant 
testimony we have from the earlier days (Am. 8°), the Sabbath 
was kept in letter but not in spirit. Ez. makes the profanation 
of the Sabbath one of the serious offences, 20! 22% 23°%. But 
our passage more likely refers to the general disobedience to 
the law which was supposed to be the cause of Israel’s downfall, 
from which Jerusalem was still suffering—And ye would add 
wrath upon Israel by profaning the sabbath]. Another violation 
of law would lead to further manifestations of divine wrath, of 
which Israel would be the victim. This sort of speech is couched 
in the hackneyed terms of which N. is free, and doubtless 
what Nehemiah actually said has been replaced with the con- 
ventional prophetic utterance.—19. Nehemiah now takes meas- 
ures to enforce the law against barter on the Sabbath—When 
the gates of Jerusalem grew dark before the sabbath] is an impossible 
way of saying “when evening came on.” The text must be 
changed and we may best render with ©: when the gates were 
put in place. ‘The reference plainly is to the closing of the gates, 
and only indirectly the approach of evening. The time is 
sufficiently indicated by the phrase before the sabbath. Nehe- 
miah had previously directed the closing of the gates at night 
(75), and it is to that customary act to which reference is made 
here.—And I spoke] is an accidental repetition from its use fur- 
ther on in the verse. The doors in the gates were naturally 
closed when the gates were shut.—And I said] = commanded, as 
in v. °, because now a new regulation is issued (to the porters) _ 
that they should not open them until after the sabbath]. It now 

became impossible for a person to go in or out of Jerusalem on 
the Sabbath.—And I stationed some of my servants at the gates]; 
a superfluous precaution, says Winckler, Ali. Forsch. ii,*8’, since 
no one could pass through the closed gates. Not if they were 
kept closed, but Nehemiah puts his trusty servants by the 
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gates to see that no porter is induced to reopen the gates by 
bribery, persuasion, or threats.—That no produce should come in 
on the sabbath day], showing plainly the purpose of Nehemiah’s 
elaborate precautions. Perhaps the words may imply that a 
person might find passage through the gates if he carried no 
merchandise.—20. And the traders and the dealers in all kinds of 
wares lodged without Jerusalem]. The usual explanation is that 
the merchants, finding the gates shut, lodged outside of the city 
until the Sabbath was over. But it is difficult to see why Nehe- 
miah should so seriously object to that. Indeed, their camping 
outside was no violation of the law from any point of view. 
The text is doubtful. In G we find a striking reading: and they 
all lodged and engaged in traffic outside of Jerusalem]. There is 
abundant cause for the wrath of the governor. He had stopped 
the trading in Jerusalem and had kept the gates closed, only to 
find the traffic resumed outside of the walls. The purchasers 
may have been those who resided outside the city, or Jeru- 
salemites may have been allowed to pass through the gates.— 
Once or twice], 7. e., for one or two Sabbaths. This traffic went 
on for a few weeks before Nehemiah took notice of it. When 
he did act, he went at the task with his usual thoroughness.— 
21. And I protested to them and said unto them). “Testified,” of 
EV’*., hardly gives the sense. The word serves to introduce the 
threat—_Why are you lodging before the wall?| There is no word 
of trading; but 6 may be right in v. ” none the less. The only 
way to break up the trading would be to keep the merchants 
away altogether.—If you do it a second time]. According to 
v.” they may have done it a second time already. If that is 
correct, we must render more generally: “if you do it again,” a 
sense the words easily bear—I will put a hand on youl, i. e., 
inflict punishment, though the same expression is used elsewhere 
in a good sense. The threat of punishment served its purpose, 
for the traders did not come [to Jerusalem any more] on the 
sabbath—22. And I said to the Levites that they should purify 
themselves and come in to watch the gates to sanctify the sabbath 
day]. The passage plainly shows a later hand. Nehemiah had 
already brought the Levites to Jerusalem, v.". If they were 
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the porters, they were not trusted, as Nehemiah set his own 
servants over them, v.'*. The passage naturally ends with v.”, 
but the Chronicler was not satisfied to have the Levites ignored. 
—On the closing prayer, cf. v.14.—According to God’s good deeds] 
now, not his own as in v. ™. 


15. mina] = ninja, from 72°, which does not occur in Heb., pl. only 
here. The wine-press was usually hewn from the rock (DB. Benz.” f., 
v. also Haupt, SBOT. on 1 K. 115). On this account it was gener- 
ally in a hillside, in an out-of-the-way place, and so the wine-press 
served Gideon as a secret threshing-floor (Ju. 6"). The word is found 
also in Is. 632 Lam. 115 Jo. 41%. The passage last cited rd. 1295, as 
ywn is never found with na and is inappropriate, v. Mar. Dodekapr.— 

‘“myosyn] does not mean ‘‘sheaves,” as Wetzstein contends (Zeit. f. 
Eth. 1873, art. “‘Dreschtafel’”), though it might mean ‘“‘shocks of 
grain.” But in Ru. 37 Ct. 73 Hg. 2" it refers to the heap of threshed 
grain. That cannot be its mng. here, for the grain season (3d month) 
was long past when grapes and figs were ripe (7th month), and Ryle 
is reduced to the desperate expedient of supposing the people were 
bringing in the straw! The word means piles of any sort as we use 
“pile” in “wood pile,” ‘‘potato pile,” etc. In 2 Ch. 318-9 it refers 
to droves of oxen and sheep as well as to other dedicated offerings, 
perhaps of grain and fruits. I have rendered by the general word 
harvests, for it refers to the wine in skins, figs, and whatever else was 
carried to market.—}»)] is rightly ignored in @ H. Even if original 
it has no translatable force. It may be an error for nx.—In late Heb. 
we may find 1 before a direct obj., for 3» ef sq. is obj. of D’DDy.—d»23y 7] 
might be wine and grapes as Vrss. and all authorities render; but the 
absence of a conj. suggests st. cstr., and it is better to translate “‘grape- 
wine.”’—xwn-53] is easy to understand, but hard to render tersely. 
It means all the other marketable stuffs... ova] GBA 2y tudog 
mokcews aitéy, lacking ws; G adds Ste éxddAouv éxtottiapdy, showing 
one of the usual duplicates. WW has an interesting reading, or possibly 
interpretation: ut in die qua vendere liceret venderent. The original text 
must have been ¥ 07902 Nawn ov2.—16. osm] lacking in GBA, 
The clause is quite unintelligible, and some conjectural emendation is 
essential. I venture to suggest 13 12 osm. The changes are very — 
slight, and good sense is secured. This text has the further advantage 
of being a suitable sequel to v. 1%, for we can hardly be dealing with a 
new situation entirely. Neh. was not fighting Phcenicians, but Sabbath- 
trading among the Jews. Tyrians may have been substituted by a later 
hand on the basis of ro.—:x5] is wrong, and we may substitute 25 
as easily as 13.—17. 1m] GPAX coi utoicg tots édevbépotc, showing an 
original text, 22, and a later correction, fortunately not by substitu: 
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tion.—18. wns] GBANL has éx’ adtods 6 Oeds hudv, a dup. showing 
pms and wndx.—19. bs] is impossible. To describe the coming of 
evening by saying ‘“‘the gates grew dark” is too far-fetched. Indeed, 
this vb. must be ejected from the Heb. lexicon. It occurs elsw. only 
in Ez. 315, but is corrected by most recent writers. @ has xatéotnoay, 
prob. 1my. As this may be rendered “put in place,’’ the sense is good. 
G" precedes by jobyacn = upw. Similarly MW cam quievissent porte. 
Winckler (Alt. Forsch. ii,‘87) follows # and renders from As. salalu, 
“drop,” “the merchants deposited their fish at the gates” (reading 
ynywa). Why that should be done he does not say and I cannot guess. 
—anN!] lacking in G®.— pny] lacking in GBAX.—20. 1215] does not 
necessarily imply that they spent the night, but means rather ‘‘went 
into camp,” perhaps setting up a sort of temporary market.—o-b21n] 
GBAS axd&ytec, GE xdvtec of wet&BoAor.—ro0 b> sn201] GBAN xad éxofnoav 
moacty. At end G reads xat éxwAtOnoav &nak xat dic, adding wbo.— 
22. oaywn... onan] GE tva gpyduevor ayviGwvtar xar quAccawar tas 
abAas, showing no difference of text but only an interpretation. 


23-31. Mixed marriages. 


Neh. finds Judeans married to Philistine women and the children 
were unable to speak Jewish. He punished the offenders severely and 
exacted an oath against the repetition of the offence. The case of 
Solomon’s downfall is cited. The son-in-law of Sanb., a grandson of 
Eliashib, was banished from Jerus. The book closes with general 
statements about the temple ritual. Not more than vv. %-%- %. 22. 31b 
are from N. This is the kind of story which the Chr. would delight in 
elaborating. 


23. In those days cf. v. 15] I saw the Judeans who had married 
women that were Ashdodites|. Ammonites, Moabites, seems to me 
a later addition. These were the people toward whom there 
was the greatest animosity, cf. v.!, and therefore these names 
are added here. There may have been marriages with these 
peoples, but Ashdodite in cf. v. * shows that Nehemiah is deal- 
ing with a single class —24. We may render: and their sons were 
speaking half Ashdodite], a corruption of speech producing a 
patois, half foreign and half Jewish; or and half their sons spoke 
Ashdodite*]. The latter is more probable, in spite of the balance 
of opinion in favour of the former. A patois can only be devel- 
oped in the course of several generations. The children would 


* Really Nabatzan, Neubauer, Studia Biblica,*. 
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be pretty certain to use the speech of the mother. And the 
clause and they were not able to speak Jewish] supports this 
view, for it is in contrast with the statement that some of the 
sons spoke another tongue. From the free intercourse between 
Israelites and Philistines in the early days we would infer that 
their languages were mutually intelligible. 


mm] is used of the Jewish speech in 2 K. 18%-28, to which we 
have the parallels in Is. 364- and 2 Ch. 3218, the only occurrences. 
The word in those passages certainly means Hebrew; indeed, Heze- 
kiah’s officers asked the Assyrians not to speak Heb. as they were 
doing, but Aram. The word prob. means the same thing here, and not 
Aram. (Smith, Jer. ii,**). Neh. wrote good Heb., and that was doubt- 
less still the language of the people. The construction indicates an 
incomplete clause. The rendering strictly correct is: and their sons, half 
of them spoke Ashdodite; we expect a corresponding clause, “and half 
of them spoke .’ The resumption of the pl. shows that we go 
back to ‘‘sons” and that it is predicated of the whole body that ‘‘they 
were unable to speak Jewish,”’ that is, half of them spoke one language 
and half another, but none of them could speak Heb.—But according to 
the tongue of people and people] is a gl. intended to define more accurately 
the foregoing, but the definition is quite as obscure as the text—pw] 
is used often in the sense of language, but mostly in late passages. 





25. The violence of the punishment shows how greatly Nehe- 
miah was incensed: I cursed them and I smote certain of them), 
perhaps some chief offenders, and I pulled out their hair], usually 
from the beard, cf. Is. 508, but in Ezr. 93 both hair of head and 
beard as a sign of distress; ‘‘my cheeks to them that pulled out 
the hair,” Is. 50°, would indicate that this was a regular form of 
punishment, as we might say he gave his neck to the hangman. 
The hair was all pulled out, as the word means to be smooth. 
The loss of the beard was in itself a disgrace, 2 S. 104—And I 
made them swear by {the name of] God]. The oath is put in the 
second person, either to conform to Dt. 7%, though there we find 
the singular and a different word for “take,” or to reproduce 
the exact form of the oath, though according to our usage that 
would be in the first person. Nehemiah had found Jewish men 
married to Philistine women, not the reverse. Still the general 
oath would be natural in view of the Deuteronomic law.—And 
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for yourselves| is not in Dt. nor in the oldest Greek mss. Yet 
it is the most appropriate part of the oath, as Nehemiah is 
dealing with men who had themselves married foreign women. 
—26. Solomon is now quoted as a horrible example of a great 
man led astray by foreign wives. This is not due to Nehemiah, 
as he appears to have been disturbed purely by the corruption 
of the language, and feared the Jewish people were in danger 
of losing their identity.—Did not Solomon the king of Israel sin 
in regard to these |foreign wives]. And among many nations there 
was not a king like him] is based upon the promise in 1 K. 3". 
And he was beloved of his God), cf. 2S. 12*!-. Even him], in spite 
of his greatness and the blessings showered upon him from on 
high, the foreign wives made to sin] or turned aside as in 1 K. 11° 
“turned aside his heart.”—27. The conclusion of Nehemiah’s 
assumed address. As it stands the verse is barely translatable. 
Bf has often a happy disposition to insist on sense and gives us: 
and shall we by disobedience do all this great evil that we should act 
insolently toward our God and marry foreign women. ‘To make a 
bold try at the text, we might extract: and as for you shall we 
listen to |tolerate] the doing of this great evil, the acting violently 
against our God, the marrying of foreign women?—28. We find 
now a specific instance of a foreign alliance which naturally 
aroused the governor.—And one of the sons of Jehoiada, the son 
of Eliashib the high priest, was son-in-law to Sanballat the Horon- 
ite]. The offender could hardly be Jonathan the successor of 
Jehoiada, 12°'-, but must have been another son, since his 
name is not given. As Eliashib was contemporary with Nehe- 
miah (cf. v. 4), he must have been an old man at this time to 
have a grandson old enough to marry. It is strange to find a 
person so vaguely introduced; as v. *8 introduces a new section, 
I suspect that the original text read: “and in those days Jehoiada 
the son of Eliashib.”” That would agree better with the chro- 
nology. Sanballat was one of the most troublesome of Nehe- 
miah’s enemies, 2" 3% 4! 61. It was by such alliances that 
the enemy was kept posted in regard to Nehemiah’s doings, 
cf. 68.—And I drove him from me]. Drove away is used of 
putting enemies to flight, 1 Ch. 8% 121°, of driving a mother 
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(from her house), Prov. 19”. Doubtless the offender was ban- 
ished from Jerusalem. His punishment was different from that 
inflicted upon the others, v. *°, because of the hostility toward 
Sanballat and his house.—29. Instead of supplication we find 
now imprecation as in 6%, Remember against them, O my God, 
for they are corrupters of the priesthood|. But there was only 
one priestly offender mentioned, and Nehemiah was not con- 
cerned about the purity of the priesthood. Jehoiada’s son was 
not a grave offender because he was a priest, but because he 
had married Sanballat’s daughter. 583 has another sense, 
which appears in @, and Nehemiah may have said: because they 
have sought kinship with the priesthood. The imprecation would 
then be against the house of Sanballat; perhaps with a recol- 
lection of Tobiah, vv. ‘ *--—The covenant of the priesthood and of 
the Levites|. For which we find in the Greek text: of the priests 
and of the Levites, and in UW: the priestly and the Levitical right. 
As the passage stands it is part of the object of “corrupters,” 
cf. Dt. 338-1! Mal. 2!-°.—30. And I purified them from everything 
foreign]. ‘This expression is more comprehensive than “mixed 
marriages.” But it is probably a late addition—And I ap- 
pointed the charges for the priests and for the Levites each one for 
his task]. For the Levites this had already been done, v. ".— 
31. And for the offering of wood in its appointed seasons], cf. 10**; 
and for the jirst-fruits|, cf. 10% *-—Remember me, O my God, for 
good], breaking off the supplication abruptly, cf. vv. 1: 1% 2, 


23. 12wn] is impossible after an acc. subj.; G ot éx&Otaav, W ducentes. 
We may rd. 0»2wnn or substitute ws for mx before ona. On se, 
mng. to marry, found only in Ezr.-Ne., v. Ezr. 102.—24. opr ay pwS>)] 
lacking in G84, It has the appearance of a crude explanatory gl. 
—25. ovrpxy] lacking in @B4N.—o>5)] lacking in GBAN.—26. rbx-by] 
G®AX obtwc, G" xe’ toltwyv.—After n>] GE has pwéyac.—swnn] G 
éGéxAtvoy = wi, the word used in 1 K. 113,—28, »39n7] lacking in G48, 
—29. 5x1] GBAN dyyrotelg, 7. €., understanding wa, to act as kinsman ; 
G adtoyovtag.—r3n37*] G" cay tepdov.—"n13] W jusque sacerdotale et 
Leviticum. 
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EZR. 7-10. THE HISTORY OF EZRA. 


The priest-scribe receives a liberal firman from Artaxerxes, 
gathers a company, and goes to Jerusalem. There he learns of 
the mixed marriages, and after prayer and fasting measures 
are taken for their dissolution. Ezra’s career is continued in 
Ne. 8 and in Esd. a part of that chapter follows Ezr. 10 directly, 
an order adopted here. It has been shown in the Intr. § ” that 
Ezra is later than Nehemiah, belonging to the period of Ar- 
taxerxes IT. 


The basis of this section is, I believe, the memoirs of Ezra (v. Intr. §#@), 
This source is used with few exceptions in c. 8f. Inc. 1o there are 
but two buried indications of the original E., v. on vv.15-1°, Who 
revised the text of c. 10 and how radical the revision was it is hard to 
say. It seems plain that there is more than one hand visible’in the 
editing. Vv.1-* do not seem to come from the same source as vv. 9-27. 
It appears that there was a gradual transforming of the memoirs into 
the third p., for various Gk. texts show more of it than MT. In the 
main the story seems to be entirely worthy of confidence. 


7° '° =Esd. 8*’. The introduction to the story of Ezra. 
The narrative consists chiefly of the priest’s genealogy and of- 
fice and of the dates of his departure from Babylon and arrival 
at Jerusalem.—1. And after these things], a general statement 
meant to connect this passage with Ezr. 6 which precedes in MT., 
a favourite phrase of the Chronicler.—In the reign of Artaxerxes 
the king of Persia]. The reference is to Artaxerxes IT (404-358). 


Ezra’s genealogy is traced through seventeen generations back to 
Aaron. The genealogy is wrong in several respects, v.7. Were we to allow 
three generations to a century, this would carry us back 567 years, that is, 
about to the period of Solomon. Seraiah is the same pr. named in 
Ne. 114. Azariah is lacking in the priestly genealogy, Ne. 11", but 
recurs 3 t. in that of 1 Ch. 529 (EV. 6?#.). The name, which means 
Vahweh hath helped, was borne by many persons. Hilkiah was a high 
pr. of Josiah’s time, 2 K. 224, the one who found the book of Dt., 
and from the table in 1 Ch. 5 this might be the same one.—2. Shallum 
is found as Meshullam in Ne. 11" 1 Ch. 9". Like others in the list, 
it was a common name.—Zadok occurs twice in t Ch. 5%. #8, The best- 
known pr. of this name was the one whom Solomon exalted over the 
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deposed Abiathar, 1 K. 29°. A/itub is named as father of Zadok in 
2 S. 817, but the text is rejected by We. (Biicher Sam.).—3. Amariah. 
This name is also repeated in 1 Ch. 5%. #7. Azariah in the Chr.’s table 
is wanting at this place, though fcund 3 t. elsw., Amariah being the son 
of Meraioth. The name fails also in Esd.®©. Meraioth occurs in Ne. 
11" 1 Ch. 9" between Zadok and Alutub, evidence of the imperfection 
of these genealogies.—4. Zerahiah, outside of the lists in Ch., occurs 
only in 84. Bukki is the name of a chief in Dan, Nu. 34”.—5. Abishua 
is named among the sons of Bela, 1 Ch. 8‘, Bela being a son of Benj. 
Phinehas, Eleazer, and Aaron are well known.—The first pr.] applies 
to Aaron and should not be rendered ‘‘the chief pr.” as in EV*. 
G gives it correctly. 


6. This Ezra] is not right. The words can only be explained 
as a resumption, the subject in v. ! being too far separated from 
the verb, and we should render: he [Ezra] went up from Babylon). 
But the text is made to fit the later introduction of the gene- 
alogy.—He was a ready scribe in the law of Moses]. Ezra would 
not have applied this term to himself. The word rendered 
scribe is used often in the pre-exilic writings of a royal official, 
a secretary; so in Persia, Est. 31% 8°; it is given to Baruch, 
Jeremiah’s private secretary, who wrote his prophecies at his 
dictation, Je. 36. The royal scribe’s business was to write a 
report of the historic events as they occurred and to inscribe 
the king’s edicts. The idea of the word became then essen- 
tially “a writer.” The term applied to Ezra does not imply 
primarily that he was learned in the law (Str. Neuheb. Spr.), 
but that he was an expert with the pen, writing or copying 
the law. Inevitably the scribes became learned in the law; 
see the fine passage in Sirach 38%-39". The adjective “ready” 
or “quick” shows the true idea. In papyrus 40 there is the 
term ‘“‘a wise and ready scribe” (Sachau,“%), The law of 
Moses is either the completed Pentateuch or the priestly por- 
tion thereof. Ezra is supposed to have brought this law-book 
with him.—Which Yahweh the God of Israel had given], the ante- 
cedent being the law, which is everywhere assigned to a divine 
origin, Moses having received it from God. V.»is very obscure. 
The best we can make out of MT. is: and the king gave to him all 
that he sought according to the hand of Yahweh upon him); or 
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with @: because the hand of Vahweh was upon him. Esd. reads: 
and the king gave him honor, for he found favor with him for all his 
undertakings.—T. The classes that went up with Ezra are the 
same as those inc. 2. In his own account priests, Levites, and 
Nethinim are mentioned, but not singers or porters, 8!5#..— 
In the seventh year of Artaxerxes the king]. On this date, »v. 7., 
Intr. § ©, Kost. Wied."°.—8. Esd. omits and he came to Jerusa- 
lem] and has in one text (8) “second” year instead of “seventh.” 
Wellhausen proposed twenty-seventh, but that does not help 
much.—9. For on the first day of the first month]. This date is 
found in nearly all the Vrss., and is emphasised because it was 
the beginning of the year.—That was the beginning of the going 
up from Babylon]. This as well as the date preceding is lacking 
in two Greek texts, but that makes the repetition more mean- 
ingless than it is even in MT. 


Esd. reads: he went out from Bab. The text is not very certain. 
But the statement shows that the journey from Bab. to Jerus. lasted 
exactly four months. The time is meant to include the encampment at 
Ahava, $15, from which place a final start was made on the rath day of 
the 1st month. The obscure statement above may be due to the dis- 
tinction between the original start from Bab. and the later one from 
Ahaya. As the distance was about 900 miles (Ryle), and the journey 
lasted more than roo days, the caravan moved slowly. 


10. This verse states the object of Ezra and explains his so- 
licitude to have Levites as well as priests: to seek the law of Yah- 
weh and to do it, and to teach in Israel statute and judgment), or 
with G statutes and judgments, both being familiar synonyms 
for the law. Esd. has a different idea: for Ezra possessed much 
knowledge, not to omit anything of the law of the Lord and of his 
commands to all Israel, statutes and judgments, the last two words 
being a corrective gloss. 


As the passage vv. !- runs, it is not surprising that it is labelled Chr. 
and passed by as unimportant; for it is overloaded with genealogy, with 
specific and repeated dates, and other details. But a close examination 
reveals the fact that a single statement runs through the mass, thus: 
(1) In the reign of Art. the king of Pers. Ezra (6) went up from Bab. 
Now he was an accomplished scribe in the law of Moses which Yahweh the 
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God of Israel had given. And the king granted all his requests, acc. to 
the [good] hand of God upon him. (10) For Ezra had set his heart upon 
following and executing the law of Yahweh, and to teach his statutes and 
judgments in Israel. (8) And he came to Jerus. in the sth month of the 7th 
year of the king; (9*) for he had departed from Bab. on the 1st day of the 
1st month. 

To this v.7 is surely an addition, for the verbs before and after are 
all in the sg. It is true that we find the pl. in some Vrss., but they are 
obvious corrections. The material is easily gathered from the body of 
the narrative, and an intr. which named only Ezra did not suit an 
editor who kept ever in mind a return from captivity. The genealogy 
has been added apparently by stages, Esd. having a briefer one than 
MT., and the latter even being less full than Ch. The insertion of this 
genealogy made necessary the repetition of Wy Xin y.* Esd. has 
gone further and added a vb. in v.1. A comparison with Esd. shows 
that there has been tampering with the dates in v.*!-. It is difficult 
to determine whether ‘‘acc. to the good hand,” etc., in v. %, is an ac- 
cidental repetition, a good text, or, as Esd. suggests, wrong in both 
cases. 

It is apparent that to the story of Ezra there was an original and 
simple note of intr. In this all emph. was laid upon Ezra’s mission and 
upon his fitness for its accomplishment. The material, it is true, is 
drawn from the body of the narrative, but that is generally the case with 
introductions. In my opinion, this original intr. long preceded the 
editing of the Chr. We note that the writer has chiefly in mind the 
intr. of the law. 

That the genealogy has been shoved in is disclosed most plainly in 
G", where we have: and after these things in the reign of Art. the king 
of Bab., Ezra went up from Bab. Ezra the son of Seraiah. . . . That 
Ezra went up from Bab. All the texts show efforts to piece the narra- 
tive here. The genealogy may have been a marginal note, and then 
the clause following would be repeated after it had got into the text. 
The addition may well be the work of the Chr., but in his genealogical 
table some names have dropped from our text. The reason for most 
of the added material is fairly obvious. The passage is much later than 
E., however, as the stress is laid on the law. 


1. xuy] HopacB, Etpactt. Esd. has rpocéBn Eopac, GE dvéby Etoac, 
3 Esd. accesit Esdras.—5. wx yao] G" Esd tod tepgws cod axecbtou, 
Esd.® tod mpwtou tepgws, GBA tod natedov, an adj. in Prov. 27% and 
representing 28; otherwise it is found only in Apocr. BH sacerdotes ab 
initio, 3 Esd. primi sacerdotes. The words bring out the idea very 
well that Aaron was the father of the priestly order.—6. Ny x17] om. 
G®. * adds to this éx BaguAwvos and then repeats E{eas utés x. +. 2. 
—vnn] seems sufficiently explained from 199, “to hasten,” and to 
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have the mng. quick, a sense applicable in the only other occurrences of 
the word, Ps. 452 Prov. 22% Is. 16%. Miiller (As. uw. Eu.1") compares 
Egyptian mahira, “capable.” gives a variety of renderings: taycB, 
ofc, Esd. edguis; HW velox, 3 Esd. ingeniosus—v2] G bt yelp, i. e., 
3) 93,sov.% Esd. hasinv.>: xat %wxev abt@ 6 Bactreds S6Eay, ebedytos 
xa évavttoy abtod éxt navta te &&tduata aitod, thus reading 13 as 
mad, voy as dy, vads as wbx, and m7 as In N¥D.—7. onda] G prefixes 
&x6é correctly, since the partitive should be used with each n.; its ab- 
sence before the last three nouns in all texts suggests either careless- 
ness of the Chr. or more prob. a later addition—8. x2] @ H Esd rd. 
way here and v. %.—n»yyawn] Esd.® dedtepoc, but this offers very little 
help, unless for We.’s conjecture that we should rd. 27th year.—9-s 
is lacking in G84.—abyna spy vq] is difficult; G runs: adcds efeue- 
Xéwce thy dvéBacty and, 7. €., 101, a reading generally accepted, and in- 
terpreted ‘‘he began the journey from Bab.” BDB. gives sense ‘‘ap- 
point” here. Esd. has éA@éyto¢ yap éx®, lacking 1D.—. . . 3] Esd. 
Kava thy So0etcav abtotc evodtay map& tod xvofou éx’ adtg: acc. to the 
good journey given to them from the Lord to him, the last two words be- 
ing added as a correction from MT., and lacking in 4.—10. pon] G 
ZwxevBA, Hrofuate’. Esd. reads: 6 yao "HCoas [AdapacB] xoAAty 
émtothuny meotetyey cic td undév napadetmery tov éx% tod vouou xuetou xar 
é% tay évtoAdy [medcl] m&vta tov "IopahA Staxtdhyata xd&e xofuace. In 
part this is traceable, reading 7290 7737 for 1229 pan. 3 Esd. shows 
further correction from MT., reading at end: et docendo universam 
Israel omnem justitiam et judicium. 


771-26 _ Rcd, 854, The edict of Artaxerxes. 


Of all the official documents in our books this one arouses the great- 
est suspicion. It is difficult to believe that the Pers. king would bestow 
such immense grants upon Ezra, including c. $140,000 in cash; indeed, 
it is impossible that Ezra, whose purpose was the proper institution of 
the temple ritual, should need any such sum. It is absolutely out of 
the question that such enormous powers were conferred upon a Jew- 
ish pr., making him really the supreme authority in the whole Syrian 
province, with power to impose even the death penalty. The decree 
is even inconsistent with itself in this respect, for a part of it authorises 
the Pers. officers to pay Ezra money, and then he is clothed with a 
power that would have enabled him to displace them if he saw fit. 
Moreover, a large part of the decree is flatly at variance with the work 
of Ezra, which is described with more fulness than any other event in 
this period. There is not a hint in the whole story that this pr. ever 
received as much as a kid from any foreigner whatever. He says 
himself that he would not ask even a guard from the Pers. king. There 
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is no hint of any tremendous sacrifices such as we should have heard of 
if the leader had received such liberal donations. 

’ Ezra is here clothed with all of the power of the Pers. king in the 
whole of Syria, yet he was unable to effect a single divorce except by 
a pathetic appeal to the people. The official titles which he bears are 
humble enough, pr. and reader of the law, nothing more. And those 
titles cover everything that he actually did at Jerus. No great move- 
ments of any kind can be traced to him exc. in connection with the cult 
and with the law. Even Sta. seems to accept the idea that Ezra’s law 
became the law of the king (BT.*°). There were two things for which 
Ezra needed the authorisation of Art., and two only: the permit to 
take a caravan to Jerus., and to make the Torak the law for the Jew- 
ish people. Now these two points are explicitly covered in the edict, 
and if there were nothing else, no one would ever have questioned the 
authenticity of this decree. 

On account of his work in connection with the temple and the law, 
Ezra is exalted above every other character in this period. In the 
portion of Esd. which has come down to us, Neh. is not mentioned. 
To make him as conspicuous as later ages supposed him to be, the 
historic sources available to the Chr. have been freely worked over. 
Evidence of this contention abounds everywhere. In this initial c. 
of his story we have abundant instances. The havoc which has been 
made of his memoirs offers further proof. To dispose of this edict as 
a whole by calling it the invention of the Chr., as Torrey among others 
does, is quite unnecessary. It is hard to see why the Chr. should have 
written in Aram. Torrey’s argument that he does it to give colour to the 
genuineness of the document breaks down in view of the fact that he 
is supposed to have written the edict of Cy. in c. 1 in Heb., and that 
even Torrey admits that the other Aram. sections antedate the Chr. 

Now if we dissect this decree, as Torrey dissects that of Dar, we may 
find perfectly good authority for Ezra’s course. There is, indeed, a 
greater elaboration than in other sections, but Ezra was the hero of the 
age, and greater glorification was demanded. To find the original we 
have first the easy task of eliminating vv. *!-*4. In this part there is so 
unusually close an agreement between MT. and Esd. as alone to offer 
good ground for suspicion. This agreement is best explained as due 
to the fact that the passage is later than the rest of the section. The 
passage in form consists of a decree to the Syrian treasurers, and yet it 
runs into the decree of Ezra. Vv.*5- may be original, but the officers 
whom Ezra was authorised to appoint were not civil rulers. The texts 
show uncertainty, G having “scribes” in place of “judges.” These 
officers were mere assistants to be appointed to aid Ezra in his religious 
duties, and such as we find working with him in large numbers, Ne. 8. 
The punishments named in v. * were not to be imposed by Ezra or his 
assistants, but by the properly constituted civil officers in the satrapy. 
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The condition described there had always held good in every part of 
the Pers. empire, so far as the law of the king is concerned. The new 
feature is the obligation to obey the law of Yahweh. This law Ezra 
seems authorised to impose on the Jews. 

With the rest of the decree there is little occasion to quarrel. Fischer 
accepts as genuine vy. 1-16. 3. 25. 5, hut this presupposes too much am- 
plification. There may have been a little retouching here and there to 
enlarge the conception of Ezra’s mission, but what it really amounts 
to is that Ezra had a free hand to beg all the money he could for sacred 
purposes, and that is assuredly not extravagant in its claims. V.% is 
not quite so natural, and yet Oriental kings were often not averse to 
doing liberal things on paper. Witness the gold bricks so freely inter- 
changed between the courts of Egypt and Bab. on the unimpeachable 
evidence of the Tell-Amarna letters. Yet the Esd. texts say that Ezra 
may take from the royal treasury, presumably in Bab., the vessels for 
the house of God; quite a different proposition. The version of Esd. 
differs so much from the Aram. that a translation of the former is ap- 
pended, for while the detailed variants are cited in the notes, the matter 
will be grasped better by comparing the Vrss. as a whole. Among the 
differing texts of Esd. I have chosen that which in each instance seems 
to be best: (11) But the person approaching who did the writing of King 
Art., he delivered the writing, which had come from King Art. to Ezra the 
pr. and reader of the law of the Lord, of which the subjoined is a copy: 
(12) King Art. to Ezra the pr. and reader of the law of the Lord, greeting. 
(13) And I having a preference for benevolent acts have ordered that those 
who desire of the nation of the Jews, of their own election, and of the pr. 
and Lev. who are in our kingdom, may proceed with thee to Jerus. As 
many therefore as are eager, let them set forth together, (14) as seems good 
to me and to the seven friends counselling with me, that they look after the 
welfare of Judah and Jerus. in accordance with the law of the Lord; (15) 
and to carry to Jerus. gifts which I and my friends have vowed to the Lord. 
(16) And all the gold and silver which shall be found in the province of 
Bab., for the Lord at Jerus., with that which is given by the nations for 
the temple of the Lord which is in Jerus., (17) shall be collected, and the 
gold and silver for bulls and rams and lambs and the things which go with 
them, in order that they may offer sacrifices on the altar of the Lord which 
isin Jerus. (x8) And all that seems right to thy brethren to do with the gold 
and silver let it be done, acc. to the will of thy God. (19) And the sacred 
vessels which are given thee for the service of the temple of thy God which 
is in Jerus., (20) and the rest whatever shall come to thee for the service of 
the temple of thy God, thou shalt take from the royal treasury. 

(21) And I, Art. the king, give orders to the treasurers of Syria and 
Phenicia, that whatever Ezra the pr. and reader of the law of the most high 
God demands, shall be scrupulously given to him, (22) up to a hundred 
talents of silver, likewise up to a hundred cor of wheat and a hundred 
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bottles of wine. (23) And acc. to the law of God, let everything be com- 
pleted for the most high God that there be no wrath against the realm of 
the king and of his sons. (24) And to you it is said that to all the pr. and 
Lev. and singers and porters and Neth. and scribes of the temple, there 
shall be no tribute nor other imposition, and no one shall have authority 
to lay anything upon them. (25) And thou, Ezra, according to the wisdom 
of God, appoint judges and magistrates of those who know the law that they 
may judge in all Syria and Phenicia; and all who do not know the law 
of thy God do thou teach. (26) And all as many as shall trangress the law 
[of thy God and of the king] shall be strictly punished, whether it be by 
death, or by torture, or by fines, or by banishment. 


11. This verse is Hebrew and is the Chronicler’s introduction 
to the letter which is in Aramaic.—Copy of the letter], cf. 4" 
5°, The writer claims to have an authentic document before 
him.—The scribe, the scribe of the words of Yahweh's command- 
ments]. In place of “scribe,” Esd. in one place, by pointing 
differently, reads “book.” 


In this v. 3 Esd. has an interesting plus: but those approaching who 
did the writing of King Art., they delivered the writing which had come from 
King Art. to Ezra, the pr. and reader of the law of the Lord, of which the 
subjoined is a copy. It is impossible to think this text an invention of 
translators, and yet it is rather startling in its implications; for it re- 
veals plainly a beginning im medias res. In other words, this passage 
was preceded by an account of the way in which Ezra obtained his 
favour from the king, a natural part of the story; cf. the story of the 
Three Youths, Esd. 3, 4 and Ne. 1, 2. It appears that Ezra was not 
at the Pers. court when the decree was issued, but that it was brought 
to him at the river Ahava in Bab. 


12-26. The letter.—12. God of heaven], v. 12; Esd. reads 
the Lord.—Perfect and so forth] as ARV. is nonsense. By a 
slight emendation we get the true sense, perfect peace. And 
now, coming to the real business.—13. In my empire]. Ezra is 
free to gather his caravan from any part of the vast. Persian 
kingdom.—14. The purpose of Ezra’s mission, a mission sup- 
ported by the king and his seven counsellors (cf. the seven 
princes, Est. 14), was to investigate the condition of Judah, 
but from the point of view of the law of God which he carried 
with him; that is, to see whether the law was enforced or not. 
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—15. Silver and gold], Esd. gifts for the Lord which I and my 
{friends have vowed for Jerusalem]. This implies that Ezra’s mis- 
sion was in some part due to a vow taken by the king, the con- 
ditions of which had been fulfilled. We may compare the appeal 
to the vow of Darius, Esd. 4%-. The expression “vow” is 
stronger than the Aramaic “offered.”—The God of Israel whose 
dwelling-place is in Jerusalem]. The dwelling-place is strictly 
the temple; but the meaning is more comprehensive than that: 
Jerusalem was the place Yahweh had selected as his abode. 
The statement therefore shows a distinct Jewish colouring.— 
16. All the silver and gold which thou shalt find in the whole prov- 
ince of Babylon]. ‘This is not qualified by the following words, 
since the voluntary gifts of the people and priests are quite 
distinct. Ezra has a roving commission so far as raising money 
is concerned. 


Ryle explains by saying that the neighbours of the Jews would gladly 
assist their undertaking. Sieg. supposes it to be a compulsory tax 
which Ezra had the right to levy upon Jewish property in Bab. Seis. 
contends that this money came from Jews, since 825 names only king, 
counsellors, princes, and all Israel as contributors. Berth. thinks this 
gift came from foreigners, and if exactness is insisted upon, we might 
identify this “find” with the gift of the princes, though they are not 
mentioned here. In spite of his antipathy to aliens in Judah, Ezra 
might be willing to receive money from them. But all suggestions to 
explain the money overlook the troublesome word “find,” which re- 
curs, by the way, in 8%, and is supported by all texts and Vrss. In 
Esd. we might render: all the gold and silver belonging to the Lord of 
Jerus. which can be found in the province of Bab. From this we get an 
entirely new idea. The temple had been repeatedly plundered by As. 
and Bab. kings, and the booty carried ultimately to temples and palaces 
in Bab. Now Ezra is authorised to take back all of that spoil which 
he can find. This makes the passage intelligible, at all events, and 
makes good sense. If that is the right conception it speaks for the 
authenticity of the decree. 


For the house of God who lor which] is in Jerusalem]. In Aramaic 
it is not possible to tell whether the relative stands for “house” 
or “God”; G®* if have former, © latter, for in Greek and Latin 
the distinction must be made, cf. 1.—17. That thou mayst faith- 
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fully buy with the money|, showing that the purpose for which 
it was collected was the proper institution of the cultus.—Bul- 
locks, rams, lambs], the same animals (lacking the goats) named 
as offered at the dedication of the temple, 6!7.—And their meat 
offerings and their drink offerings], that is, those which prop- 
erly accompanied the animal sacrifices, v. Nu. 1511. Esd. has 
merely: and those things which accompany them.—18. But all 
the money would not be required for sacrifices, therefore the 
general statement is made that Ezra and his brethren (the 
priests) may use the balance of the money as may seem to them 
good; but that it was only to be used for sacred purposes is 
shown by the limitation, according to the pleasure of your God].— 
19. And the vessels which are given thee for the service of the house 
of thy God]. These are doubtless the same as those enumerated 
in 85-27, and are gifts of the king, members of his court, and 
Israelites. They are not vessels that had previously been in 
the temple and which had been already returned, cf. 17- 514 
6°. The direction about these vessels is that they shall be 
placed in the temple as votive memorials.—20. Provision is 
now made to cover any expenditure not provided in the above 
grant by allowing the priest to draw upon the royal treasury to 
meet any requirement for the temple which might fall upon 
him.—21. The king then limits this permission by decreeing 
that all the treasurers in the Syrian province shall honour the 
requisitions of Ezra, 22, up to a hundred talents of silver, a 
hundred cor of wheat, a hundred bottles of wine and of oil, and 
an unlimited supply of salt: salt which is not written, or re- 
stricted. The cor is the same as homer = 393.9 litres. The oil 
and salt are not mentioned in Esd. According to Meyer’s 
computation the silver would be worth about $140,000, a much 
larger sum than we should expect. Meyer adds, “but the 
amount appears to me unsuspicious in view of the rich gifts of 
the king and his magnates which Ezra brought with him.” It 
is difficult to share this view; v. on 8%°.—23. Everything which is 
by the command of the God of heaven shall be correctly executed for 
the house of the God of heaven|. This is the most sweeping of 
all the provisions. Ezra is assumed to have the law as the basis 
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of his plea for assistance. That law showed in detail what 
God demanded in the service at his temple in Jerusalem. That 
service was not yet rendered according to this law, and with 
such a condition God was not well pleased.—Ezra had shrewdly 
appealed to the king’s fears and so the decree continues: wy 
should there be wrath upon the empire of the king and his sons?) 
The displeasure of God, which might fall upon the Persian em- 
pire, may be averted by establishing the rightful cult at Jeru- 
salem. That kind of an appeal would be the most effective and 
adds probability to the liberal terms of the edict, cf. 61°4.—24. 
To you it is directed]. The antecedent can only be the treas- 
urers named in v. 7. 


As the decree was issued to Ezra (v.”) and in. view of the material 
intervening between v.*! and v.™, the construction makes the passage 
suspicious, esp. the use of the second p., as if the decree were directed 
to the treasurers named in v.24. We find here a supposedly exhaustive 
list of the temple officials: pr. Lev. singers, porters, Neth. and ser- 
vants of the house of God. This agrees with the lists of c. 2 exc. for 
the last-named, corresponding to which we find “servants of Solomon.” 
These may be identical, but “servants” in our passage has a more 
technical mng. than Berth. gives: whoever besides has to oversee the ser- 
vice at the temple. Our text simply asserts that it shall be unlawful 
to impose any kind of tax upon the temple officers; but G adds to this 
a provision that no kind of [public] service may be exacted of them. 


25. And thou, Ezra]. The name recurs because a passage, 
vv. 71£., had been addressed to others.—According to the wisdom 
of thy God which is in thy hand], does not mean, according to 
the priests’ inspired discretion, as Esd. implies, but according 
to the written law-book which he carries and to which he must 
conform, cf. v.14; “wisdom” is often in late literature used as a 
synonym for “law.” The government established by Ezra was 
therefore to be hierarchical— Appoint judges and magistrates}. 
& better scribes and judges, as they were the administrators of 
the religious law.—To all the people who are beyond the River] is 
qualified by the following: 7. e., to all who observe the law of thy 
God], so that Ezra’s jurisdiction is confined to Jews in the Syrian 
province.—And whoever does not observe [the law] you shall in- 
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struct]. This does not open the way to a propaganda among the 
non-Jewish residents, but means that Ezra and others shall 
teach the law to those Jews who now do not know or follow it. 
—26. And every one who does not obey the law of thy God and the 
law of the king]. Here is the beginning of the double law under 
which the Jews have lived to this day, and which causes so much 
confusion and perplexity (cf. Jn. 197). The officers appointed 
by Ezra were authorised to administer both the religious and 
the civil law. The various punishments permitted are death, 
banishment, imposition of fines, and imprisonment. These are 
comprehensive enough for all purposes.—This brings us to the 
end of the decree and of the Aramaic sections of the book of 
Ezra. 


11. The Heb. is clear and in good order. Esd. has a different text; 
it runs: mpoomecéyvtos [8& tod yoeupévtoc]}°™ = xpoctkypatoco™ B rap& 
*Apta&éoEou tod Bactkdws mobs "Hcpay tov teogax xal dvayvwotyny tod véuou 
xuetou 00 gotwy dyttyeagoy tb broxetuevov. This is nonsense as it stands, 
because a clause has dropped out after mpoct&yyuatos. The deficit is 
found in 3 Esd.: accidentes autem, qui scribebant scripta Artaxerxis 
regis, tradiderunt scripium, quod obvenerat ab Artaxerxe rege ad Esdram 
sacerdotem et lectorem legis Domini, cujus exemplum subjectum est. 
Doubtless G is right in the use of the sg.—ybna] om. GP4A.—n-pd] G 
BiBAtov = 19d, Esd. dvayvdotyy = Np. The title “scribe” is never 
found in Esd. (save for the gl. in 955"). ‘Reader’ is doubtless the 
earlier term. For bx.w.. sas] Esd. shows only m7 nn, agreeing 
essentially with title in v.12—12. x37> om. 684,—xn4] is Pers. dadh 
(Andreas, in Mar.**).—nay>) 73] is a much-disputed phrase. In G we 
find: tetéAcoto Adyos xat 7 amdxorotcB4, let the word and the answer be 
performed; in © to the above is added: xat viv = nay; Esd. yatgey; 
3 Esd. salutem; Esd. begins v.53: xat t& gtAdvOewna éya xetvas, which 
is not represented in the Aram. “2 would correspond to tetéAeato, 
though Berth. says Gk. did not understand this word; but the rest, at 
all events, is not discoverable. Torrey thinks odw has fallen out after 
xypw (Comp.**), a correction supported by Esd. and now frequently. 
adopted. But if we rely on the Vrss. we must suppose more lost than 
a single word.—nays] v. 41.—13. smn] Esd.B xad tav8e év th huetéog 
BactAelg.—bxiw»] Esd. tév Iovdatwy, a reading overlooked by Kost.— 
14. 19 Sap~b>] wanting in GB4, x00” 8rel.— nw] cf. wy, Sachau,*?; it 
corresponds to Heb. yy and has the same mng.—15. 752.75] GBA ets 
olxoy xuelov, z.¢., ban. © has a dup.: dmeveyxety els x. ct. A.—raNA] 
Esd. nd&unv = Heb. 173 not found in B. Aram.—16. nowan] Esd. 6 
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éay edpeby (nonwn cf. 6%) év tH ydeg tis B. tH xuely Tep. Kuptyp is best 
interpreted as a dative of possession, i. ¢., belonging to the Lord of 
Jerus.—16. 89373] lacking in Esd., which knows of no contribution 
from the pr.; this agrees with 8% and is prob. right.—pasanp .. . oy] 
Esd. ody t@ de3wenuévp dnd tod EOyouc, referring to Bab.—17. ... > 
m3] GBA xa cay TPOSTOPEVOULEVOY, TOUTOY ETOtLWS Evtacoy év BIBAlw tob- 
tw; © adds to this a lit. rendering of the Aram.; WM libere accipe et 
studiose eme de hac pecunia; Esd. cuvnyOqvat cé te youctoy xat doyberov; 
so 3 Esd. wé colligatur hoc aurum et argentum. looks like a bad cor- 
ruption: rév = 53, nooox. = anp (537), todtoy = 5, Etofuws = NITBDN, 
éytaboy = N3PN (NP), BrBAto = NDDD (12D). MT. is poorly supported, 
but the words are not of great moment.—19. nbs] only here as subst., 
but cf. v.%. G Aertoveyfay. Esd. uses a less technical word, xoetav, 
in Heb. 7 2y.—obwn] G xapé30c. The word is lacking in Esd.BA, as 
well as the preceding and following, so that we have merely the temple 
of thy God which is in Jerus. Sieg. Berth. BDB. render ‘‘deliver in 
full number.”? That implies a certain distrust of Ezra, and would be 
superfluous in any case. Ges.® renders “restore,” implying, wrongly 
I think, that these vessels had previously been taken from the temple. 
Torrey renders ‘‘deliver in the presence of.”’ We should prob. assign 
a weakened sense, “lay up,” as Esd.© @fcer¢.—abwiw nbs] G év ’leo. 
Guthe emends 772 5 Ssx.w» abs to correspond to v.1% The most 
elaborate text is Esd.©: cic thy xpetay tod tep0d tod Beod cou tod éyv “lep. 
Ofoers évavetoy tod Bc0d “IcpanyA.—20. ninwn] f All Gk. texts have yoetav 
= qnbp, v.1°.—22. nwn pnal] lacking in G® and Esd.: 4 2datou Gada 
éxatéy; © éXatou gw¢ Batmy &xatév. The unusual order and the witness 
of G make the mention of the oil suspicious.—2n2 x9-7] means with- 
out prescription, zt. e., acc. to requirement.—23. ayo-jn] G év youn; 
but MT. shows no need of correction.—24. 025] is a manifest He- 
braism; Mar. corrects: to 12>; similarly we should have jody at end 
of v.pynnn] G éyvierotarBA, yywetCouev’, A¢gyetarEst. The idiom 
is explained in Kautzsch, § *. The Gk. variants prob. represent only 
different attempts to make intelligible a circumlocutory expression.— 
snr] Heb. nynwnn, 24, v. Kautzsch, § »°. Zimmern connects with 
Bab. sammaré (v. Haupt’s note in Guthe,*).—»nb2] (v. jnbp, v.14) G 
Aertoveyots = Heb. nw; Esd. xoayyarcexotcP, yoauattxnotch. The word 
must have some technical sense, but just what it is impossible to 
say. @ offers a variety of renderings of v.». © alone agrees with 
MT. #4 has: 9690¢ wh Zotw cot ox sEovcrkcers xatadourodcbat adtods. 
The first part is easily derivable from MT. 1b3 = ox, 727) = eotw oot, 
z.¢., mn, With this reading Esd. in part agrees: pndeyta gopodoyla 
nds ZAAn extBovary yivytat, wnddva Byety efouctay émiBarety toltots.— 
25. nix] Masora magna in B disertis verbis ait. In libris Daniclis 
et Esdre ubique 738 scriptum est, uno loco nsx excepto (Str.). Doubt- 
less the text preserves a mere scribal error— v2 *] lacking in Esd.— 
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pub] yeappatetcBAL (jpD), xort&cst-. It is hard to say whether G is 
right or merely trying to avoid a tautology, since the two Aram. words 
both mean judges and cannot be distinguished. In Dt. 1618 we find 
aww) owe, G xortas x. yoauuatoetcaywyetc. The officers were ec- 
clesiastical, not civil— m7] G véuovB4 Fs4., Lb yéutue; with Torrey rd. 
ns.—pynan] Guthe corrects to A2y 19n, G™ yvwpette ait&. Guthe ap- 
pears not to have noted this reading, but his emendation has little 
support.—26. ww] G modetavBA, éxtlaoar abtby 7 matdetonl; Esd. 
atiutgl, disfranchisement, ctwwpig®4, torture, so 3 Esd. cruciatu. ww 
means root, so the lexicographers argue uprooting, banishment, ignoring 
the big gaps in the chain of reasoning. Sieg., perhaps taking a hint 
from Ges.8, refers to Ps. 527, where Pi. is rendered “uproot,” but we 
should rd. with G, av, “thy root.” The Gk. translators did not 
know what the word meant, and we are no better off to-day; “‘excom- 
munication” would be the most natural mng.—no>) wy] G Chutayv 
BlouvB4, “loss of life”; Cnyatdoar t& Snkpyovtal, Esd. deyupiptyn. The 
punishment is the imposition of fines.—p 0x] G xapddocrv®, déouaA, 
qudaniy éyxActoatl; Esd. dnaywy7PA, Seouetoat”, 


777% — Esd. 8°?”, Ezra’s thanksgiving. 


As usually interpreted the leader gives thanks for the decree of Art., 
but it is really much more than that. The true connection has been 
destroyed by the editorial work of the Chr. Doubtless this was origi- 
nally not an appendix to a royal decree, but the conclusion of Ezra’s own 
story of his successful plea to the king. The brief passage expresses 
thanksgiving in a few words and then proceeds to action, describing 
how the pr. began to collect leaders to take part in his expedition. The 
passage is directly continued in 81, the Chr. having interjected one of 
the lists in which he so much delighted. This is the beginning of the 
fragments of E. 


27. One Greek ms. in Esd. begins: And Ezra the scribe said. 
MT. begins: who has thus put it into the heart of the king], or 
better into my heart. This refers not to the decree, which was 
no part of E., but, if MT. is right, to the favourable disposition ~ 
already described by Ezra in a lost section of his story. The 
good office of Artaxerxes is due to the moving of God’s spirit 
in his heart. But Esd.® has my heart, doubtless the original read- 
ing. Of the king was added to make a closer connection with 
the decree. Ezra expresses gratitude first that he was moved 
to do something for the temple, and then that he had received 
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favour from the king.—To glorify the house of Yahweh] by estab- 
lishing the full system of sacrifices. “Glorify” is a favourite 
word of Is.? 44” 493 55° 607: % 8. 21 613, These words express 
the great purpose of Ezra’s mission, which was concerned with 
the temple rather than the law.—28. The second ground for 
praising God is: he extended mercy to me before the king and his 
counsellors and his officers] as we should probably read like 825, 
All the mighty officers of the king isin MT., but as the last named 
were the least important, mighty is out of place, and the repeti- 
tion of king is awkward.—As the good hand of Vahweh my God 
was upon me]. “Good” is inserted from @. Esd. reads: ac- 
cording to the support of Yahweh my God. The substance is the 
same. All of his success is ascribed to the loving kindness of 
God.—And I gathered leaders |i. e., heads of fathers, Esd. men] 
from Israel], that is, of course, from the race, not the land. Each 
leader would have a number of his clan associated with him. 
Having obtained a grant from the king, Ezra proceeds at once 
to gather a company from the exiles who are ready to take part 
in his expedition. His narrative is now interrupted by a list 
of the names of those who went up with him. On these vv. v. 
also Intr. § 4 ©, 


27. Esd.4 begins: xat elmev "E€oac 6 yeaupateds (so 3 Esd.). Very 
little attention has been paid to this reading. Guthe, Sieg. B.-Rys. 
Seis. do not refer to it. Berth. quotes it without a word of comment, 
but does not note that it is found only in 4 and 3 Esd. Were we to 
hold that this is the true beginning of E., we should surely regard this 
as an authentic note by the compiler, for Ezra’s name is not mentioned 
in the genuine memoirs. The abruptness is explained by comparing 
68, but it is really due to the Chr.’s omission of the introductory part of 
E. The passage serves its purpose here, but is poorly supported, and 
shows only a marginal note which was found in some texts, but not in 
all. It did not come from the Chr., but was a later editor’s note and 
so did not find a place in all texts.—. nay] lacking in Esd.®"; watépwy 
pou’ = mas, a better reading.—nxr3] Esd. tata, prob. a free render- 
ing.— bon 35a] Esd. ei thy xapdlav wou tod Bacthdwc. The last two 
words are a corrective addition.—mn"] om. G8", while Esd. curiously 
reads aitod.—28. 70m avn] is a peculiar combination, but recurs in 9°; 
Esd. éciunsey, prob. 199 for 105.— 355] G év dgbarwotg = rya. Esd. 
%yayvet. Prob. a case of an obscure word rd. in two different ways.— 
qaan... si]. The change of construction and its peculiar character 
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raise suspicions. @ reads: révtwv +. deyévtwy t. B. t. exnouévovBA 
[SuvatHv"]. Esd. has a different text for the whole: Bacthéws xat mavtwy 
cov othwy abtod xat tov veytot&évey adtod. It is likely that the original 
was the same as 8°, and is here awkwardly amplified — 75x] on basis 
of @ Guthe adds 73102, cf. 79. Esd. has a simpler text: ei0apaijs éye- 
vouny xat& vhy dvtfrnbey xuefov Ocod wou.—awnr] Esd. dv8eac = oun; 
G &eyovrag = ow in v.%. This is another case of an obscure word; 
pws may be a correction from 8'. 


“4 — Esd. 8°, The list of the leaders of Ezra’s com- 
pany.—1. Heads of the fathers] v. s. on 1°.—And their genealogy, 
read with Esd. companies.—In the reign of Artaxerxes the king]. 
These words show that this list was not originally composed 
for this place, or the date would be quite superfluous after c. 7; 
still less would it be necessary in E. The separation of “with 
me” from ‘‘from Babylonia” indicates that the date was not 
originally in the text. The Chronicler evidently found the list 
ready to his hand. ‘With me” is an editorial note to lend 
plausibility to the insertion in the body of the memoirs. 


2. Phineas, a grandson of Aaron, and Ithamar, a son, are named as 
heads of priestly clans (v. Kue. Abh.4%°). Daniel and Hattush are 
mentioned among the pr. in Ne. 10% f-. It is very doubtful whether 
David here means the famous son of Jesse, though Hattush is given 
as of Davidic descent in 1 Ch. 32.—3. Here begins a list of twelve names 
of heads of houses all originally with a formula: of the sons of ——, —— 
the son of , and with him were males. There are some places 
in which the text has been corrupted and thus the formula is marred. 
Of these names eight recur among “the heads of the people” in Ne. 
to's ft. identifying Adonikam and Adoniah, 2. e., all except Shekaniah, 
Shephatiah, Joab, and Shelomith. In the list of Ezr. 2 we find ten 
of these names, 7. ¢., all exc. Shekaniah and Shelomith. The text is 
therefore very doubtful and the name Shekaniah is certainly wrong. 
Shekaniah is a priestly name in our books, Ne. 32° 105 123-4, @ has 
Zattu, a name found in both Ne. 10 and Ezr. 2, and that is prob. 
right. Shelomith is a Levitical name found often in Ch., and does not 
belong here as head of aclan. Esd. supplies the true text: of ihe sons 
of Bani, Shelomith the son of Josephiah. Bani is found in both parallel 
lists. It is not without interest to note that the first ten names in Ne. 
agree with ten in our list, and that with two exceptions (Arach, v. 5, 
Zaccai, v. *) they agree with the first twelve in Ezr. 2. B.-Rys. argues 
that the twelve heads of fathers are due to the theory that the re- 
stored Israel was to be made up from the twelve tribes.—13. And of 
the sons of Adonikam the last]. What the last means is quite un- 
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known. Something is apparently lacking. As we rd. of the sons of 
Adonikam . . . and these are their names, it is clear that there must have 
been some statement about these sons, for the last clause would not 
be required otherwise. Something like “there were three brothers” 
would properly fill up the gap. It may be that we should render: 
“‘and of the sons of Adonikam there were others, and these are their 
names.” It is noteworthy that here alone we find three names instead 
of one, and that here alone the names of the fathers are lacking. The 
Vrss. do not agree with our text, Esd.8 and If having: Eliphalet the son 
of Jeuel and Shemaiah.—14. Instead of Uthai and Zabbud we should 
td. Uthai the son of Zabbud, or Zacchur, as some texts have. The 
numbers vary somewhat in the different texts. 


1. ws] G» adds otxwy as Ex. 6" ef pass., but cf. 15—oawmnn] 
Hithp. inf. with sf. Ges.‘ «4, The word is hard to render here. Esd. has 
nat tas weptdaoylacs (+ adtod™); GBA of d3nyot connected with pibyn, 
the guides going up with me; peptdaoytas recurs in 15 = 2 Ch. 355 for 
muds, in 12 = 2 Ch. 35%, nubon; we should rd. here onubpn = and 
their divisions [or companies].—b13n] G®4 lack » and rd. king of Bab. 
The date is a late insertion. Esd. transposes: went up with me from Bab., 
though this does not presuppose a different text.—»ny] is found in all 
the texts. It was doubtless added by the Chr. to make the list fit into 
its context.—n"32v 1120]. The expected name following does not ap- 
pear. In v. § this name is repeated, but still with aname lacking. Esd. 
omits the name in v. 3, and G® omits v. § altogether. We should om. 
the name here and supply a name in v.*. Since in 1 Ch. 3% Hattush 
is the grandson of Shekaniah, we might rd. m39¥ 72 wyon.—5. After 
GA Esd. & tév vidy Zabons Htexovias IefqAou (so 3 Esd.), rd. sini 330 
bysm-72 AIDv.—o1N> wronn] puzzled the ancients, but the real mng. 
is counting only the males; further on it is deemed sufficient to repeat 
only “males,” which in Esd. is always &vdpe¢.—6. 32y] should cer- 
tainly be an. p., but it is peculiar certainly. @ offers Q6n08, QGn4, 
Autvadab® (= 339 75y); Esd. OuByny®, 26704, AutvdaBh. On the whole, 
sa\y is best supported and may be an abbreviated form, as there are 
numerous n. p. with 33) as the initial element.—10. A name is evi- 
dently lacking, as Esd. offers éx toy vidy Baviég LaAet.od IncagrovBPA. 
G4 has a similar text. In Esd.™ the first two names are transposed. 
Rd. ...922 12301. In 1 Ch, 26%5 yw is the great-grandfather of a Shelo- 
mith. ‘There is a suspicious phonic resemblance to 17pDW, here named 
as father of Shelomith—11. In @" Esd. the names are differentiated; 
correct with Guthe to ... pa 320, v. on 107*.—@G®4 has 78, MT. 28, 
Z.¢., yaw for owy.—12. jupn] the little one, cf. “James the less,” 
Mk. 15; the name is attested by 6 MH Esd.—G* has 120 for 110.—13. 
puns “unintelligible” (Berth.); Seis. says it has a distinguishing sig- 
nificance in view of ‘“‘the sons of Adonikam,”’ 2%, but other names are 
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repeated without marks of distinction. The “other” of 2% is supposed 
to distinguish names in the same list. @ renders éoyatot, HW gui erant 
novissimi, 3 Esd. ipsis postremis. The text is well supported; but, if 
correct, is a mystery.—14. 721] om. G®; text is wrong, as wy, the 
best reading, indicates but one name. Esd. has: Odtod *Iotaxddxou®, 
O68 6 tod *Iotadxobeou4; © agrees with MT. Guthe suggests wx as 
the first part of this name, after which we should expect the name of 
a place. But elsw. in this list we have the name of the father, not 
of the place of residence, and following the easiest way we may rd. 
war-j2 my. But IotaxkAnouv may be pox nOYR, “‘T have spread out 
unto thee.” Qr. substitutes 121 and the Vrss. vary greatly: Za@oud4, 
Zanyoug', Zachur WH. The whole v. is lacking in 3 Esd. 


875° = Esd. 8**°°. The assembly at the river Ahava. 


Here Ezra collects his company. During a three days’ encampment 
it is discovered that no Lev. have joined the expedition. Ezra de- 
spatches messengers who return with a suitable supply of temple ser- 
vants. The company fasts and prays for a safe journey, Ezra being 
ashamed to ask a guard because he has assured the king that Yahweh 
would adequately protect those who sought him. This section is from 
E. and has suffered chiefly by addition of vv. 27 f- 30, 


15. And I assembled them]. The antecedent is heads or chiefs, 
78, not those named in the list (vv.!“) interpolated by the 
Chronicler. In 7° the reference is to collecting the people to 
form a caravan; here it is to the assembling of the company at a 
particular place in preparation for departure.—The river which 
comes into Ahava]. With Esd. we must read: the river which is 
called Ahava; for in vv.” * we find “the river Ahava,” this 
being the name of a river not of a place (so Ewald, Hist. v,}874); 
Winckler identifies it with Hables-suk, which enters the Tigris 
near Seleucia. But he considers it not a canal of water, but a 
trade route (Ali. Forsch. iti,’ '-).—And I viewed the people and 
the priests, but I did not find any of the sons of Levi there]. This 
explains the purpose of the three days’ encampment. Ezra 
made a scrutiny of the caravan, which had collected voluntarily, 
his object being to note its composition. Now it would be 
strange for him to say that he looked among the laity and priests 
and found no Levites there, as if one were to say “I searched 
among the privates and found no officers there.” Esd. offers 
a more intelligible text: J carefully observed them [the assembled 
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caravan], and of the priests and of the Levites I found none there, 
7. €., priests as well as Levites were wanting. It will appear 
below that Ezra secured others than Levites when he sent to 
Casiphia.—16. Making a necessary correction of the text, to se- 
cure the lacking temple servants, it appears that an embassy 
was sent out comprising two classes of men: one called “heads,” 
consisting of nine men whose names are given; the other called 
“‘intelligent,”’ and consisting of two men. But we find Elna- 
than three times, and the very similar Nathan once. Jarib 
and Jojarib are repetitions, and thus a noun, “leaders,” and 
its adjective, “intelligent,” have been separated. We should 
therefore read: I sent Eliezer, et al., intelligent leaders, men com- 
petent for the task in hand. Of these leaders but two, Zechariah 
and Shemaiah, are mentioned in the Chronicler’s list, vv. 14, 
an evidence of the character of that list. It is impossible to 
tell just how many Ezra sent. The shortest and critically best 
list is found in Esd.": Eliezer, Ariel, Shemaia, Elnathan, Nathan, 
Zecheriah, Meshullam, seven in all—17. And I sent them], not 
“T commanded them,” which we find as an alternative reading. 
—Unto Iddo the chief in Casiphia the place]. We must omit the 
place to make good sense. The text shows a Babylonian idiom. 
Iddo, otherwise unknown, was the head of a Jewish colony 
in Casiphia, which Winckler locates on the Tigris, opposite 
Seleucia, and so not far from Ahava (Alt. Forsch. iii,®® *-).— 
I put words into their mouth]. In spite of his care to choose 
intelligent chiefs for his embassy, Ezra framed carefully the 
message they were to carry to Iddo.—Unto Iddo his brethren 
the Nethinim] cannot be right. We should read unto Iddo and 
his brethren the Nethinim, or possibly Iddo and his brethren 
dwelling in. Unless Levites and Nethinim are synonymous, it 
was evidently not merely Levites which Ezra sought to add to 
his company. On the Nethinim, v. s. 2%. It is evident that 
Ezra was quite ignorant of the list in c. 2, or he would not 
have been at such pains to secure the attendance of classes 
already supposed to be largely represented at Jerusalem.—To 
bring to us ministers for the house of our God]. sd. has send, 
a. better reading, since the message was to Iddo, who could 
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send but not bring. Though some Vrss. read “singers” for 
“ministers,” the more general word, which includes all classes 
of temple officers, is preferable. Certainly this term would not 
be used if Levites alone were desired.—18. And they brought to 
us|]. Another, but erroneous, text, though found in G, is: and 
there came to us. The meaning is that the intelligent leaders 
were successful in their quest, for ‘the good hand of God was 
over” the whole enterprise, and they brought back from Casiphia 
to the caravan at Ahava those enumerated in the list following. 
—The rest of the verse is confusing: a man of prudence, of the sons 
of Mahli a son of Levi a son of Israel, and Sherebtah and his sons 
and his brethren eighteen]. With Guthe on basis of Esd. we may 
omit “and,” and thus make Sherebiah the man of prudence; 
for he was a prominent Levite in Ezra’s administration, v. * 
Ne. 87 91!-. ‘‘Son of Levi” is here not genealogical, but official, 
being equivalent to Levite. “Son of Israel” is a corruption. 
Mahli was a son or grandson of Merari, v. 19, and Merari was a 
son of Levi. There were eighteen Levites of the kin of the pru- 
dent Sherebiah who joined him to go up for the temple service. 
The true reading is: a prudent man of the sons of Mahli a Levite 
as the chief, Sherebiah, etc.—19. And with him Isaiah of the sons 
of Merari, his brethren and their sons twenty|. The text is ob- 
viously impossible. @ Esd. omit “with him,” thus coupling the 
two names as co-ordinate; but as this Isaiah is not named else- 
where he could not have been so important a personage. The 
Vrss. vary, but If gives good sense: Hashabiah, and with him 
Isaiah of the sons of Merari, and his brethren and his sons twenty. 
—20. And of the Nethinim), following which we have the only 
historical account of this order, from which it appears that the 
order was established by David and his ministers for the ser- 
vice of the Levites 


The Chr. traces all the temple institutions to David, and- the inter- 
polation from his hand is easily recognised here. It is prob. that kings 
had been wont to present slaves to the temple (v. Smith, OT. Hist.s%). 
The statement is amplified in 3 Esd.: and they themselves were the 
chiefs for the work of the Lev. who served in the temple. It is barely pos- 
sible that with @ we should understand two classes here: (1) of the 
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Neth. whom David established, (2) and the chiefs for the Levitical service, 
the Neth. 220.—All of them were mentioned by name], or designated by 
name, is a phrase of the Chr. and shows another interpolation. It 
appears that the embassy secured 38 Lev. belonging to two families 
and 220 Neth. The caravan is now prepared to start on its great 
journey, but first the favour of Yahweh must be secured. 


21. Ezra proclaims a fast that the people might humble 
themselves before God in order to secure an auspicious road.— 
22. The reason for the fast is now stated in other terms. Ezra 
was ashamed to ask the king for a guard to protect them from the 
enemy on the road], because he had assured the king that the 
hand of God was adequate both to protect those who sought him 
(Sta.*°), and his wrath was against those who abandoned him). 
The closing threat is wanting in Esd., which runs: the power of 
the Lord is with those who seek him for every reparation. It is 
rather strange for Ezra to say that God’s power and wrath are 
against those who forsake him.—23. And we fasted and sought 
from our God touching this, and he was entreated of us]. Esd. 
reads: and we again sought from our Lord all these things and we 
found him favorable. The beneficent disposition was not de- 
terminable at the time, but was shown by the ultimate success of 
the enterprise—24. The first person singular is resumed: and 
T selected [literally, separated] twelve of the leaders of the priests], 
but two are mentioned by name, Sherebiah and Hashabiah, the 
very ones who were called Levites in vv. 8!-. 3 Esd. has: from 
the leaders of the people and the priests of the temple, making a lay 
representation in this important body. It looks as if there 
were a gap here and that originally the text ran: and I set apart 
from the leaders of the people twelve, and from the priests of the 
temple Sherebiah and Hashabiah and with them ten of their breth- 
ren. The whole committee comprised 24, half laymen and half 
priests.—25. The purpose of their selection is now given: and 
I weighed out to them the silver and the gold and the vessels, the 
offering for the house of our God], the gifts to which reference 
is made, at least according to the Chronicler, in the king’s de- 
cree, 715f-, It appears that the property, which was sacred 
on account of its destination, was carefully weighed and then 
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committed to hands deemed peculiarly trustworthy.—And all 
Israel that were found]. So is designated one of the sources of 
the gifts. The qualifying clause is not found in Esd., but is 
attested by G. It is not the kind of expression that would be 
added as a gloss. The explanation may be in 71°: “all the silver 
and the gold that thou shalt find in the province of Babylonia.” 
The search was for Israelites from whom contributions could 
be asked. All that could be found were solicited. There may 
be an intimation that some of the exiles were not conspicuous 
when subscriptions for the temple were coliected. 


26f. The total amount is given as 650 talents of silver, 100 talents 
of gold, roo silver vessels, 20 bowls of gold, and 2 vessels of brass. 
The silver talents would be about a million dollars, the gold more than 
three millions. There is, indeed, some uncertainty in the values, but 
make it as low as possible and still the figures are impossibly big. We 
realise the Chr.’s fondness for large sums, and his imagination may 
have led to raising the figures in Ezra’s chronicle. As I weighed to them 
or to their hand is repeated from v.25, and as v. * connects closely with 
v. 25, vv. 7f. are almost certainly a gl., an opinion supported by the closer 
agreement of Esd. and the unnatural description of the words in what 
is supposed to be a mere list. We have no idea of the value of the 
silver vessels, because the number of talents is wanting, but the worth 
of the 20 golden bowls is given as 1,000 darics, acc. to Mey. about 
$5,000. On the daric, a Pers. coin, v. 26°—And two vessels of .. . 
brass, desirable as gold]. The character of the brass is usually given as 
“finely polished,” but the construction is ungrammatical and the mng. 
obscure. Esd. reads: brass vessels of the best brass, ten [or twelve] polished 
vessels. 


28. You are holy to Yahweh| by virtue of your sacred office, 
and the vessels are holy|, because they were to be placed in the 
temple, 71°, and the silver and the gold is a free-will offering to 
YVahweh|, and therefore that also is a sacred trust. With @ and _ 
Esd. we should read God of our fathers, since Ezra would not 
say your fathers.—29. Be watchful and vigilant until you weigh 
it again in the presence of the leaders of the priests and Levites and 
leaders* of the fathers of Israel in Jerusalem]. Whatever may 

*Guthe makes a slight change and reads “ heads,” the more common expression for the 


laity; but “‘ heads” is characteristic of the Chr., not of E. There is no need to emend where 
the Chr. has let the text alone, 
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have been the amount of the sacred property, Ezra carefully 
impresses upon its guardians their great responsibility.—The 
chambers of the house of Yahweh] designates more particularly 
the place where the gifts were to be put. With @ we should 
preiix “for” or “in.” 


30. This v. is an addition by the Chr., for the third p. is used at the 
beginning and the first at the end; pr. and Lev. are here the custodians 
of the valuables, whereas above twelve chief pr. were the treasurers; 
the statement gets ahead of Ezra’s narrative in v. *!, and it adds noth- 
ing whatever to the story. Esd. has a radically different text: and the 
pr. and Lev., receiving the silver and the gold and the vessels which were in 
Jerus., brought them to the house of the Lord. It becomes thus an exact 
dup. of v. *. 


15. span-by xan] Esd.l tov cotapdy toy Aeyéuevoy Eeta; so rd. npn. 
This important reading seems to have escaped all the commentators. 
The text is at variance with vv.-*t, The Vrss. give several forms 
of the name: EvetwB, HuetAl (vv. 2-1), @ourB, AouveA, Aaouabl. Esd. 
@cpav; HW Ahava, Esd. Thia. Winckler reads: 3.8 or 73x,—7)ax] © 
ouvaxaB, xatevonoal, WH quesivi, Esd. xatéuabov, 3 Esd. recognovi. 
These all support the text.—For what follows Esd. has a better text: 
nxatéuabov altods nat éx tHyv tepdwv nal éx tHv Acurtéy ody ebedy éxet. 
Therefore rd. ...0°399D) 03a"). The Chr. having put pr. in the list 
(vv.2#-) must, of course, have them here-—16. We must either drop 
the prep. > before each name, as 6" H and Esd.¥, or interpret > nbw 
as mng. “summon” or “sent for.” V.1!7 shows that the men named 
were Ezra’s messengers. The Vrss. show much discrepancy in the list 
of names: G8 has Age for 2°» and 3°"; the names are certainly du- 
plications; G omits from owN to end of v.; Esd. lacks the last two 
names altogether, and so recognises no classes. The evidence shows 
that jn35x1 ayy are accidental repetitions. Then owx 7 and 2330 
should be joined together as in Esd.: fyouuévoug xat émothwovacBA, 
Epyovtas acuvetobclh.—17. ARs] so GBA gEnveyxa. Qr. WN, so GL gy- 
etetAguny. The former is the better reading. Esd.BA xa elna adtots 
éOciy = mynxd DIDN).—... N]. For this very difficult text GB has: éxt 
Goyovtes év kpyuetp tod témov, 7. ¢., aT ‘pDIa wNI by. This makes 
no sense and this version is still more hopeless in v.>. Esd. xpb¢ 
Aaadatoy [Addal, AordatovA], toy hyobuevoy toy év tH tonwW YaloquAaxtou, 
Z. @., 2210 DPD WN A “N-dx. In spite of the antiquity of the cor- 
ruption, it is best to regard the ungrammatical D\pn7 as a marginal 
note to show that the unknown Casiphia was a place; it is employed 
like the Bab. determinative. We might easily imagine that this pas- 
sage was originally written in Bab.—yns 1x] GBA robs tod ddeAgbus 
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abtaéy tov *Abavelu; TL xat modo t. a. a. todg Nafivatouc. It suffices to 
rd. with Esd. rns, Esd. lacks 0737, and this may be an error for 
pawin.—nand] Esd. dnooréhar = now.—on wn] G govracBa (ovnwn); 
Lhas dup., Aettoupyods xat ddovtas, Esd. tepatebcavtos, in agreement with 
its reading in v.15; so 3 Esd. eos qui sacerdotio fungerentur = 2»3722.— 
18. 1x2] so Esd.l fyayov, W and 3 Esd. adduxerunt; Qr. 1x12», so G 
¥OocavBA, HAOovl. The first clause is lacking in Esd.B. Kt. is pref- 
erable, as the Hiph. corresponds to »1275, v.17.—a2w7] Esd.A¥ xpatiky 
= mpina.—ow wx] puzzled the translators; G has avije cayid(z)BA, a. 
ouvetécl, doctissimum i, Esd. &vdea éxtothwovaBl, kvdeac émtotywovac’, 
viros peritos 3 Esd. There is no good reason for a pl., as the words 
apply only to Sherebiah.—21] G xat doxthy AAOocavBA, éy doxf La- 
poutal, so Esd.l; &exn is used to translate twenty-four different Heb. 
words (Hatch and Redpath, Concord.), but the text was apparently 
pwxna, “at the head,” and that has been corrupted to bxiw-}3. That 
designation would agree with the statement that Sherebiah was a 
prudent man.— 33] is wanting in 6!.—19. The text is corrupt. H 
requires the slightest change to make sense: ef Hasabiam, et cum eo 
Isaiam de filiis Merari, fratresque ejus, et filios ejus viginti. G and Esd. 
rd. ns for nx. GBA have viol abtéy, L tHy vidy abtod xat tHv &deAq@v 
aitod, transposing in agreement with v.18 But in Esd. U has atréoy 
in both cases, while 8 has for the whole v.: ot éx tév uimy yavouvd&tou 
xat ot viol aita@y etxoct &vdeec; 3 Esd. Asbiam et Amin ex filiis filiorum 
Chananai, et filii corum viri vigintt. Two names are pretty well at- 
tested, but there is doubt between Merari and m:n. On the whole, 
the reading of the Latin is the simplest, requiring but a single change, 
i. €., Y33..—20. 173] = “appoint,” ¢f. BDB.—onwa] G ot keyovrtec, Esd. 
ot younévot, 3 Esd. principes. Therefore there is no support for 
Winckler’s emendation, dn wn.—on3 . . . Nsw] is inserted by the Chr. 
as an explanatory note. The rel. w never occurs elsw. in Ezr—Ne., 
but twice in Ch. (Dr.tmtr. 5491), Sieg. regards whole v. as a gl.— 
1073] G cuvnyOnoavBa, wvou.dcOnoavl, W vocabantur, Esd. x&vtwy éo- 
ny.av0y [dvou.acinA] dvonatoyeapiaB; oftor gonudavOnoay év évouatoyeagigh; 
3 Esd. omnia nomina significata sunt in scripturis. It is a favourite 
phrase of the Chr. (Dr.ttr. 53°) —22. wy] G cdoat, Esd. degadetac. 
There is much variety in the rendering of the last clause: @ renders 
lit., but Esd. has: toydc [ty for 1] tod xuetov qudv Sorat werk toy - 
émGntobytwy abtoy eig m&oav Exavdcbwov; 3 Esd. virtus Domini erit cum 
eis qui inquirunt eum in omni affectu. This lacks the last clause entirely, 
z. e., the threat to those who abandon God.—23. 1n133] Esd. réAw = 
Maw i—24, p37 wn] 3 Esd. ex plebis prepositis et sacerdotibus tem- 
pli = aan vanay ya snwn.—maw]. The prep. is supported by GBA, 
but not by @" Esd. It is an error, but not, I think, accidental. It 
was prob. put in to avoid the statement that Sherebiah and Hashabiah 
were pr.—25. n>ypwx] G orjow, so vv. 2% 33, Esd. as G, but in vv. 
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%. 29 naeé3wxev. In my addenda to Guthe (SBOT.*) I stated that in 
Ezr. 8%. 3 xapé3wxev stands for Spe. Torrey denies this and insists 
that Spw is represented by othsa¢ and otaféy (ES.%). It is true that 
totévat stands for Spy, though very rarely, but in Esd. 858 (= Ezr. 8°), 
tapadotvat does represent 2pv. In 8%. 6 (= Ezr. 8%- 33) we have both Gk. 
words, rapédwxev othsac, otabey naped60n; othoxs and otabéy may there- 
fore be complementary vbs.—26. 0°7295] cannot be connected with 
any word as it stands; mxD gives the number of the vessels, not of 
talents as RV. The word is lacking in G@ WH. Mey. suggests that a 
number has fallen out, but says that it may be that each vessel averaged 
a talent (Ent.**). Guthe omits the word as a gl. On the analogy of 
FADS o975N), v.27, the most natural supposition is that a number fol- 
lowed, so that the text originally rd.: 100 silver vessels [weighing] . . . 
talents —27. d12797185] G cic chy b3by yauaveta (SeexuwvA, Sedyuacl). 
This is a dup. reading, first 7755 and then correcting by adding a 
weight. Esd. lacks the word and the numeral following as well— 
nwn 52]. Here we have a mpl. followed by af. adj. The Vrss. vary: 
G oxein yarnod ottABovtos d&yalod Sidgooa exibuunt& ev [wcL] youcty, 
Esd. oxebn yarxn& &xd yarnod yeyotod otfABovta oxedyn Séxa [yeucoerdovc 
Séxa dbo], showing a correction from MT. This would be: nwna x55 
qwy oaasn ovo3 naw mwnin. Sieg. emends 73 373D to 3w ann, “bet- 
ter than gold,” and then disposes of nn as a later gl. In spite of 
lack of textual support this is ingenious. Some emendation is neces- 
sary, but it is dub. if brass would be considered as desirable as gold, 
unless it were of an unusual kind.—29. vpwn] Esd. xapadotvar abt& 
budc.—xiwd] lacking in GBA, but it is used in place of a genitive and 
denotes the lay order that had a part in the government as well as 
the pr. and Lev.—m>wbr] G etc oxnv&cBA, ei ta naotopéetal, W in the- 
saurum, 3 Esd. in pastoporio. Doubtless we should rd. 3 or > for 7; 
the art. could not be used with st. cstr—30. Spwn lacking in Esd.; it 
is certainly unnecessary. 


As our text stands, Ezra discovered that there were no Lev. in his 
caravan, and therefore he sent a large embassy, seven or possibly eleven 
men, to Iddo to make good the deficiency, or, as he says, “to bring us 
ministers for the house of God.” Sherebiah with 18 brethren, Hasha- 
biah with 20, and 220 Neth. were brought back. But these two men 
are called “leaders of the pr.” in v.*, and rightly, for the precious 
money and vessels would have been committed to the highest class of 
sacred officials. 6-72 in v.18 is lacking in @° and may bea gl. to har- 
monise with v.15. Esd., indeed, says that both pr. and Lev. were lack- 
ing, and that agrees with the mission to bring ministers for the temple. 
But it is strange that in the assembly called by the great pr. Ezra, 
there was neither pr. nor Lev. Nevertheless it, is possible that these 
officers were wedded to the old ways and were not in sympathy with the 
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new order which Ezra proposed to institute, and only joined the car- 
avan after much persuasion and perhaps with liberal promises. Then 
we should explain the large number of Neth. as being a subordinate 
order of Lev. In regard to the descent of Sherebiah from Mahli and 
Hashabiah from Merari, it suffices to say that every pr. was of Levit- 
ical descent. 


8?*° — Esd. 8°, The caravan goes to Jerusalem. 


Upon the arrival of the company the money and vessels were counted 
and placed in the temple, sacrifices were offered, and the royal edict 
was delivered to the officers of the Syrian province. Only vv.*'!- are 
from E.; the rest is the Chr.’s. 


31. On the twelfth day of the first month]. On the date, v. 77 *-. 
According to that passage the journey lasted about four months, 
Jerusalem being reached in the 5th month of the 7th year of 
Artaxerxes.—And the hand of our God was upon us|. We miss 
the usual adjective qualifying “hand,” but in Esd. we find 
mighty hand.—And he delivered us from the hand of the enemy and 
lier-in-wait on the way], or better with Esd.: from every foe on the 
way. So they knew that God had heeded their petition, v. *. 
Emphasis is laid upon the safety of their journey, because such 
caravans were always exposed to the attacks of plundering 
Bedouin; though the caravan comprised upward of 2,000 people 
their defensive power was little, v. 2; the large amount of treas- 
ure carried, the possession of which could scarcely be kept a se- 
cret, made an attack especially inviting —32 f. And we remained 
there three days, and on the fourth day|. This statement is scarcely 
natural, as we should expect to continue by saying “they went 
to some other place.”’ If we could render “rested,” that would 
make good sense, but It’ does not mean that. Therefore we had 
better follow Esd.: on the third day of our being there, we weighed, 
etc., or better with G placed, since in the house of God shows the - 
ultimate destination of the treasure, not the mere place of re- 
weighing.—The final custodians are now named; there were 
two priests: Meremoth] 10% Ne. 34 *! 108 123-15, not the same 
person, though, in every case, and Eliezer], who had been one 
of those deputed to fetch temple servants, v. !*. Besides there 
were two Levites, Jozabad] (10% !- Ne. 87 111°) and Noadiah], a 
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name elsewhere only of a prophetess, Ne. 6%. In spite of the 
lower office of the Levites they were associated with the priests 
in the care of the temple treasures. The peculiar expression 
Meremoth . . . and with him Eliezer . . . and with them], sup- 
ported by all the Vrss., means that Meremoth was chief, his 
first associate being a fellow-priest, and their associates being 
two Levites——34. The awkward expression by number and by 
weight for everything] shows the hand of the Chronicler, who 
dearly loved amplification. It is quite superfluous in view of 
the following: and the whole weight was recorded], to tally with 
the list made at Ahava, and to show for what amount Meremoth 
and his associates were responsible. The care of the treasure 
reveals at every point a commendable business sagacity. The 
writer may have recalled such stories as that in 2 K. 12, where 
the priests purloined money given for the repair of the temple. 
—At that time] is better connected with v. **, as in some Greek 
texts.—35. The sons of the captivity who had come from the exile] 
is intended to emphasise the statement that the great sacrifices 
were made wholly by Ezra’s company and were not participated 
in by those already in Jerusalem.—Twelve bullocks for all Israel], 
i. e., one for each tribe, showing the persistent theory that the 
new Israel comprised the whole nation. The specific number of 
rams, 96, it is to be noted is a multiple of 12. Note also 12 
he-goats, and according to Esd. there were 72 lambs (instead 
of 77). Our text has he-goats of a sin offering] (v. on 617), but 
Esd. reads 12 he-goats for deliverance, making this sacrifice a 
thank-offering for the safe journey, or it may be a peace-offer- 
ing.—36. And they delivered the king’s decree] not decrees, pre- 
sumably meaning the edict in 7” *-], to the king’s satraps, the 
governors beyond the River]. There should be no “and unto” 
before “governors,” though the last clause is a gloss. These 
were, of course, the Persian officers in the province.—And they 
supported the people and the house of God] is difficult. We may 
take recourse in one Greek text: and they supported the people 
and honored the house of God, ot emend the text slightly, reading: 
the people honored the house of God, thus explaining the large 
offerings. The subject of “supported” is usually held to be 
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the Persian officials, and that is presumably what the Chronicler 
meant, but grammatically it is the same as that of “delivered.” 


Vy. #5f- are surely by the Chr. The use of the third p. as well as the 
character of the passage shows that (so Fischer, Chr. Fr.’). In the 
rest we have the first p. pl. throughout, but it is consistent in vv. * f- 
with Ezra’s usage to employ the pl. to describe a corporate act. In 
v. 6 we should surely have jn), though MT. is supported by all texts. 
In v.#b Esd.8 has third p. throughout; and other ss. of Esd. and & 
have it in places. Yet something is required between v. 2? and 91. The 
only part of our text which inspires confidence is vv.*1f-. The rest is 
written by the Chr. or edited by him beyond recognition of the orig- 
inal. It is plain that, omitting the Chr.’s “after these things,” v. 2 con- 
nects well with 9!. 


31. sian 173] Esd. téxov OeedB, rotayodAl.—in] Esd. xat& xpatardy 
yeiox. We should restore 7pin for the superfluous 49°7.—278) 2))x An] 
G and xerpds éx0000 xat moAeutouBA + évedpebovtocl, showing a double 
rendering of 2x; Esd. has only dnb m&vtog éx8900 (ayN-b20). 3 Esd. 
lacks v.>. It isprob. that > was corrupted to 43 and that py is an 
amplification by the Chr. or an accidental repetition of a similar word. 
—32f.....2w2]. The unrevised Esd. gives merely: yevouéyns (qwiv) 
adt60e Augoas teftncB, to which tH qudog tH tetketn has been added 
in AL from MT., but without changing the construction, and so making no 
sense. 3 Esd. et cum factus fuisset tertius dies, quarta autem die.—pw3] 
éothoayey of G goes better with m32.—34. ... »Dn3] Esd. xpd &ox8- 
pov xat dAxhy xdvrw.—35. Ayawr dyaw] Esd.Al éGdouqnovta dbo, rightly, 
since every offering is twelve or a multiple of twelve.—nxuon »p3] cf. 
xvod obx, 617; G ytukooug rept duaetiac; Esd.BA tekyous ite cwtnetou, 
é.e., 29w> ovaps, or AWN ”s.—36. n>] cf. 7"; in spite of G we must rd. 
sg. n1.—2ywWN] Pers. Khshaltapavan, used also in Est. 3% 899%. GBA 
Tots Storxntats. Esd. tote otxovéuotc, 3 Esd. dispensatoribus. GL has a 
wholly different text: the governors of the king and the officers beyond 
the River gave the burnt-offerings of the king.—...nyne] is an explanatory 
gl.—rxw3] GBA Esd. 236Eaoay, © érhoav thy Aaby xat é36Eacav tov olxov ct. 8. 


EZR. 9, 10. THE MIXED MARRIAGES AND THEIR DISSOLUTION. 


In this section we find Ezra dealing with the Jews already in Judah. 
This is the only event of his administration recorded in the book called 
by his name. The rest of his mission is described in Ne. 8. 


95 = Esd. 8*”°. The officers report to Ezra that the 
Jews had been marrying women of alien races.—1. Now 
when these things were completed]. As our text stands the ref- 
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erence is to the depositing of the treasure in the temple, the 
sacrifices, and the delivery of the edict. But it is far from cer- 
tain that we have the whole of the memoirs, and there may be 
a gap between 8” and 9!, poorly filled by the Chronicler’s notes. 
These words are certainly a connecting link due to the Chron- 
icler. So far as we can see, though, this passage directly follows 
v. *, and the connection is passable-—We dwelt there three days, 
[when] there drew near unto me the leaders reporting]. ‘Leaders” 
is characteristic of E.; the Chronicler uses “heads.” They 
cannot be the same as those named in v. ? » as chief trespassers. 
After this the text is bad, but probably ran somewhat as fol- 
lows: the magistrates and the priests and the Levites have not 
separated themselves from the peoples of the lands]. On peoples 
of the lands, v. on 44. The rest of the verse is a gloss, added to 
increase the stigma. According to their abominations] has no 
place here; for that word refers to the religious practices, while 
here the only fault is the mixed marriages. Ewald’s proposal 
to emend and read “from their abominations” (His#. v. 13°) 
improves the grammatical construction, and should be adopted 
if the phrase is accepted.—The list of foreigners is based on 
Dt. 71, where we find Girgashite and Hivite, but not Ammonite, 
Moabite, or Egyptian; in G" these three are at the end of the 
list, suggesting a gloss. Esd. omits Ammonite, and reads Edom- 
ite for Amorite, a reading accepted by Smend (Listen,?4), thus 
having seven nations (cf. Acts 131°). Nehemiah found mar- 
riages only with the Ashdodites (v. 13?”)—2. The specific 
charge is now made to explain the general accusation in v.?: 
they have taken wives of their [peoples of the lands’] daughters for 
themselves and for their sons]. ‘There is no hint that Jewish 
women had married foreign men. The condition is attributable 
to the scarcity of women in the new community.—The result 
‘is that the holy seed is amalgamated with the peoples of the lands]. 
Israel is called a “holy seed” in Is. 6%, cf. 62 Mal. 215.— 
Now the hand of the leaders and nobles was chief in this wrong] is 
usually regarded as the conclusion of the accusation; but from 
the structure it could only be a note by Ezra or the Chronicler. 
3 Esd. preserves what I deem the original text: the officer of 
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lawlessness has been a participant |in the wrong] from the begin- 
ning of his rule. Here is a specific charge of dereliction on the 
part of one of the high Jewish officials. The words then give 
the climax of the accusation. Upon hearing this Ezra ex- 
hibited the outward acts of mourning, tearing his clothes, and 
pulling his hair from his head and beard, and sat down appalled]. 
Esd. forcefully renders anxious and very sad, GY silent and won- 
dering. It appears that the mourner showed his distress by 
his actions, but that all the day he was silent, uttering no 
cry until the evening oblation—4. And there gathered unto me 
all that trembled at the word |not words] of the God of Israel}, all 
that showed any purpose to keep the law. @ has all that fol- 
lowed the word, a rather better sense, though we have a parallel 
to the text in Is. 66°—Because of the wrong of the captivity] 
is difficult here. Esd. has a better sense: while I was mourning 
because of the lawlessness —5. And at the evening obdlation] used 
as a mark of time (cf. 1 K. 18°) and to indicate the appropri- 
ate moment for prayer.—I rose from my humiliation], a doubtful 
sense; the word is only used here. Esd. renders fasting.—Even 
with my garment and my robe rent] RV., which Ryle prefers to 
AV. “having rent my garment and my mantle.” 


The latter is an accurate rendering; indeed, the text will not allow 
RV., which is made to harmonise with the statement of v.* that Ezra 
had already rent his garments. Moreover, some such action is required 
to explain his getting up and then kneeling down. It may be that he 
rent his garments again, though the act would scarcely be appropriate 
at the beginning of his prayer. The attitude of prayer is bowing the 
knees and spreading forth the hands. So Solomon knelt upon his 
knees with his hands spread forth toward heaven, 1 K. 8*4. The hands 
were extended upward (Ex. 17), so the supplicant could not have 
bowed his face to the ground. 


9°"5 = Esd, 87°”. Ezra’s prayer. 


The history of Israel is reviewed, showing that the sufferings of the 
people were due to their sins. Just now God had shown a gracious 
purpose which was in danger of being thwarted by the violation of 
the prophetic word forbidding mingling with aliens. The prayer closes 
with a despondent cry that the people cannot stand before an offended 
God. 
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6. And I said]. In some mss. of Esd. we read: and Ezra said. 
—I am ashamed and confounded before thee], as Esd. lacking to 
lift up my face, is better language than MT. If we retain fo 
lift up my face unto thee we should expect but one preceding 
verb.—For our iniquities are many above head] is what MT. has, 
but this is unintelligible. The idea cannot be “higher than our 
head” in parallelism with our guilt is great unto the heavens]; 
for the verb 73" means “to be many” not “to be high.” EV’. 
“our iniquities are increased over our head” is obscure, as 
above the head is a strange place for the increase of wrongs. 
On the basis of Esd. we may read: our iniquities are more numer- 
ous than the hairs of our head, cf. Ps. 40" 69°.—Unto the heavens] 
so as to reach the heavens, viewed as a definite place above the 
earth.—?. From the days of our fathers], as shown by unto this 
day, means from the beginning of history.—Because of our in- 
iquities we, our kings, our priests, have been delivered]. It is 
hard to see why kings and priests should be specified as the 
victims of the sword, captivity, plundering and shame of face]. 
The Vrss. vary greatly, but I have ventured to restore we all 
with our brethren and our sons, and thus we get a characteristic 
general description so frequent in these books. Esd. has a plus: 
our iniquities and those of our fathers, showing the idea that the 
past suffering could not be due to present sins.—Into the hands 
of the kings of the lands], “lands” as often meaning foreign coun- 
tries; so G plainly, kings of the gentiles—8. And now |to come to 
the heart of the matter] as for a moment, there was mercy from 
Yahweh our God [for which G has only and now our God has re- 
stored us] to leave us a root and a name in his holy place], emending 
on the basis of Esd. MT. has to give us a tent-pin in his holy 
place, interpreted to mean a secure position. Why a tent-pin 
should have such a significance is not clear, and besides Ezra 
regards the position of the people as very insecure. The holy 
place covers more than the temple, including the sacred city. 
—To lighten our eyes, O our God] occurs in Prov. 29% Ps. 134 
19%, but fits poorly here. The real meaning is to give under- 
standing or to restore health or to refresh, cf. 1 S. 147”. Esd. 
has a suggestive text: to uncover our light in the house of God. 
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The idea then would be that God had enabled his people once 
more to worship him in his holy temple; they were no longer 
constrained to sing Yahweh’s songs in a strange land (Ps. 1374). 
—Give us a little reviving in our bondage], ARV., is scarcely to 
be extracted from MT. Making a slight correction from Esd. 
and translating correctly we have: to give us sustenance in the 
time of our bondage. That may seem to refer to the past rather 
than the present; but the condition of bondage in a way per- 
sists, v. °, and the meaning is that God was supporting them in 
their servitude.—9. The benefits conferred by their God through 
the agency of the Persian kings, the plural (kings) showing that 
Ezra is not dealing with a single incident, are: (1) to give us 
sustenance]; but this is a repetition of the statement in v. 8; 
therefore with Esd.” read to show us mercy, i. €., by the release 
from captivity; (2) to erect the house of our God], referring to 
the rebuilding by Zerubbabel and Joshua; (3) to raise up its 
ruins], so amplifying the preceding; but this is a needless repe- 
tition, therefore read with Esd. to raise up the desolation of Zion, 
and so we have a more comprehensive statement than building 
the temple and referring to the new houses which had certainly 
been erected in the city by Nehemiah; (4) to give us a wall in 
Judah and Jerusalem]. “Wall” is occasionally used in a figura- 
tive sense, for the divine protection, and Mey. so interprets 
here (Ent.®); but the preceding statements are literal, and 
the natural reference is to the wall built by Nehemiah. As 
Ezra would scarcely say a wall in Judah and Jerusalem, we may 
best omit in Judah or read around Jerusalem, as due to the 
Chronicler’s idea that Ezra preceded Nehemiah. The refer- 
ence to the building of the wall is strong support for the true 
date of Ezra.—10. And now what further shall we say? What 
follows is best taken as the answer to this question. All that 
we can say is that we have forsaken thy commandments].—11. 
These were given by thy servants the prophets]. The quotations 
are all from Dt., and the prophets therefore means Moses. On this 
conception of the prophetic origin of the law, v. OTIC .3%- 318, 


What follows is the commandment said to be given by the prophets; 
I translate it all, putting in quotation-marks that which is traceable: 
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“The land which you go in to possess it” (Dt. 71) is a polluted land, 
by the pollution of the peoples of the lands, by their abominations in that 
they have filled it from end to end with their uncleanness. (12) “And 
now you shall not give your daughters to their sons nor shall you take their 
daughters for your sons” (Dt. 73). “And you shall not seek their peace 
and their good forever” (Dt. 237) in order that you may be strong and eat 
the good of the land and possess it for your sons forever. All direct: quo- 
tations are from Dt. We may note the change to the pl. in Ezr., but 
that does not tell the whole story, for otherwise the passage abounds 
in Deut. phrases. The word rendered “abominations” occurs in Dt. 
13 t., and indicates practices of aliens which are forbidden to Israel. 
“Be strong” and “possess it” are frequent in Dt. “The good of the 
land” in the sense of its best products occurs in Gn. 4518-2 Ts. 119 
But nowhere in the Pentateuch is Palestine called a polluted land; on 
the contrary, it is called “a land flowing with milk and honey” (Nu. 
1378 et pass.), “a good land, a land of brooks of water,” etc. (Dt. 87*-). 
Nevertheless the idea is found in Lv. 1824-8, where the land is called 
unclean by reason of the abominations practised by the peoples who 
preceded Israel in its occupation. The expression from end to end, 
lit., from mouth to mouth, is found in 2 K. 10% 21%. On the other 
hand, peoples of the lands, i. e., foreigners, is characteristic of the Chr. 
The citation is made up of Deut. phrases patched together loosely and 
with the insertion of a free adaptation of a passage from Ly. But it 
is cited as a divine command given by the prophets. Ezra is thought 
to have carried the law-book in his hand and should have been able 
to quote literally; and the particular precept which was so flagrantly 
disobeyed is quoted lit. enough (against intermarriage), and the state- 
ment about the land is made to reinforce the danger of marital alliance. 
By marrying foreign women the abominations which have made the 
land unclean will adhere to Israel. The whole passage (from saying) 
seems to show the Chr.’s hand. 


13. And after all that has befallen us because of our evil deeds 
and our great guilt]. The sentence is left in the air; the con- 
nection with what follows is only made by violence. The 
reference is to the exile which resulted from the evil deeds of 
pre-exilic Israel. We must go back to v.!°> to get sense: we have 
transgressed thy commandments which thou didst command by thy 
servants, the prophets, and all that has come upon us [has come] 
because of our evil deeds and our great guilt, 7. e., in the transgres- 
sion stated in v. °>.—For thou, O our God, reckonest our sins down- 
wards]. Determined to extract sense, this is usually interpreted 
“punished less than our iniquities deserve.” sd. reads: for 
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thou, O Lord, art he who lightenest our sins; this makes sense, 
but requires some correction of the text. © has a much longer 
passage: for thou, O our God, hast taken away our sceptre because 
of our sins, and it is not like thee; for thou lightenest our sins. 
This would connect fairly well with v.*, and with the following, 
and givest us a remnant, or with G deliverance. Good sense is 
obtained by two slight emendations: and now thou hast withheld 
the rod from our sins, and hast given us deliverance.—14. Yet we 
have again broken thy commandments and intermarried with the 
peoples of these lands]. Yet as G is better than the interrogative 
of &; for the intermarriage was an accomplished fact.—Wult thou 
not be angry with us to a finish, without residue or remnant?| This 
very awkward passage is much smoother in Esd.: Wilt thou not 
be angry |enough] to destroy us until there is left neither root nor 
seed nor name.—15. Thou art righteous] or innocent, or truthful 
(Esd.). The punishment which Israel had endured was not 
due to the injustice of God; for the people had richly deserved 
their woes. Then the supplicant reverts to the present con- 
dition: we are left [but] a remnant this day].—The future can be 
read from the past which has been in review, and the outlook 
is gloomy: behold we are before thee in our guilt]. The same con- 
ditions which destroyed early Israel are prevalent now; there- 
fore the conclusion is inevitable: zt is not possible to stand before 
thee in this matter]. If the guilt of Israel persists, their life will 
be short. The future depends upon strict obedience to the law. 


This prayer was evidently intended to produce an effect upon the 
audience rather than upon God, perhaps like many other public prayers. 
Ezra waited until a considerable congregation had assembled before 
he began to pray. The whole tenor of the prayer shows the desire 
to touch the heart of the guilty and to impel them to abandon the 
course of life which seemed so evil. Sieg. regards the prayer as “a 
verbal extract from Ezra’s memoirs.” Torrey ascribes the whole to 
the Chr. There are some words characteristic of the Chr. even if we 
cannot accept all of Torrey’s list (Comp.19!-). Further, there are sev- 
eral awkward phrases and constructions more like the Chr. than E. 
It is quite prob. that the passage has suffered in part from doubt about 
obscure words and in part from the Chr.’s retouching. Nevertheless, 
the substance of the prayer is so appropriate to a pr. zealous for the 
law, profoundly believing that the fate of the new Israel depended upon 
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its observance, and shrewd in his devices for securing adherence to it, 
that we must admit the great cleverness of the Chr., or hold that we 
have substantially the genuine prayer of Ezra. The latter is surely 
the simpler alternative. We must, however, excise vv.1>.12, which 
are due to the Chr. 


1-5 in Esd.¥ is in the third p. throughout, having +t@ Et8o« for 
sbs. Other texts of Esd. lack all sf. of the first p.—1. dsnw aya] is, 
of course, not original. We might explain $s1w as an explanatory gl., 
or drop the art—onnays] is without construction. GB®A has év pax- 
eluuacty, a word used only here and v." in @. Esd. renders prep. 
ano; the latter offers a variant: otx éywetcav xat of Keyovtes xal ot 
tepete xat ot Acvetrar xat &AAovevn 2Ovy ths yhs (amd) dxabapctas aitay. 
AL show a correction from &, inserting td 2Ovos tod "IcpatA after xal?. 
Lhas axb tév addoyevOv e0vev, while Ahas and tov é0vey in place of 
a’téy. 3 Esd. has astill further amplification: non segregaverunt genus 
Israel et principes et sacerdotes et Levite et alienigene gentes et nationes 
terre immunditias suas a Chananeis, etc. The evidence is very strong 
in favour of reading 5°%%N 5 or some word of similar mng. instead of ayn 
"2>,— 0N7] Esd. [sounatwv.—2. 29yn7] GBA naphyOy = 729; cuveutyyE, 
éxewtyn Esd. All Vrss. have a sg. vb. with “seed” as subj. BDB. 
gives six roots, but wrongly translates here “have fellowship with”’; 
Ges.® is correct, z. e., “mix.”—7)] om. Esd. The circumstantial 
clause of MT. suggests a note by the writer rather than a part of the 
charge. V.»> in Esd. runs: xat wetetyov [werécxov"] of meonyobmevor xat 
ot weytotaves tTHS dvoutacs tabtys awd tHS doxXTs TOO Tekyyatoc. 3 Esd. 
has a startling text: et participes erant et magistratus iniquitatus ejus 
ab initio ipsius regnt. The peculiar construction in these texts shows 
that we should rd. nxena 72D, corrupted into 7n°7 D310n, and mng. “the 
officer of lawlessness,”’ the one whose duty was to restrain all kinds of 
wrong-doing. Then Esd. shows 1m2>n pwron, the last word a corrup- 
tion of m7 ‘yo. How awn w became participes erant, originally par- 
ticips erat, is not clear. }30 is from As. Saknu. The word occurs in 
the Eleph. pap. in connection-with “judges,” 7. ¢., pV 720 (Pap. 1 38, 
y. Sachau,zv!).—3. yn] éxadAdunv GBA, leap, a word only here in 
G, but in Gn. 31-2 we have ovbyn, mng. leaped. Esd. thy tepdv éo- 
O7qta, so v.°.—onwn] G jperdtwvB, gpeudtwvA, jecuady xat Oaundtovl, 
Esd. cbyvoug xat meofAumoc.—4. 39m] G StwxcbvBA, evtopomos xal émr- 
dtbxwvl, showing originally G and a correction from MT. Esd. éne- 
xevoovtoBL (g. 2. in LXX), to which 4 prefixes CynA@tat xaf—39] Abyoy 
G, dhuattEs4., so rd. 135.—nbun dyn Sy] Esd. 200 [adrodt] nevOodvros 
émt tH dvoulg, so byp by baxnn x1 (Guthe).—5. ... pay] Esd. dep- 
enyuéva Fywv t& tudtia xed thy tepdy éo8F%t~.—aIyA ANIA] om. Esd.— 
smaynn] Esd. é tis vyotelas = own.—a~by apron] Esd. xgadas te 
yovata.— bs] om. Esd. 
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6. m7DN] elnov GL, Esd. elnevl, Fhe yovBA, but 3 Esd. dicebam.— bx] 
om. 68, so Esd. xéete4L.—o1195] om. Esd.— 7x4] om. B Esd.— px 925] 
Esd. xat& modcwx6y cov = 227by.—wxr adyn>] an expression occur- 
ring nowhere else. G dxte xepudis hy.avBA, into dvwl, Esd. xepaddcBA, 
dxte tas totyas tis xegadts tyyuovl. The evidence is convincing for 
wwe. The presence of tefyac = yw in © is interesting; by modify- 
ing a little more we get good sense, 7. ¢., wx niywn, cf. Ps. 695, 
ws miywn a7. No one seems to have noticed the important text of 
L, though every one sees the difficulty. Torrey rendered nbyn, “ex- 
ceedingly” (cf. 1 Ch..2317) and explains wxn as due to dittog. (Comp.», 
ES.17). —7. 19373] G of viol nudyvBA, ot tepetc Hudy xal of mavtes Huadvh; 
Esd. adv totc &eAgots hudy, adv tots BactActoty Hud, xal adv totic teped- 
oty quay. wmx] is here rd. as wx, 3 Esd. cum fratribus nostris, et 
sum sacerdotibus nostris. By an eclectic process I would restore the 
text thus: 13932999NN1 1959 M3. 19> became 13995n, 12»M& became MK, 
and 19933 became 13°3793.—7)3] lacking in Esd.; GE" év yeoof (3).— 
nisann] G cay 2Ovav, Esd. ths yis.—o°39] lacking in Esd., G xopocdxou 
hus = 1y2B.—Tm7 DAD] Esd. péyor th ofweoov huépas, a better sense 
and prob. from orn2.—8. G offers variant for the awkward begin- 
ning of MT.: xat viv éxecxeudcato huiv 6 Gedo qudy, 7. €., 02> prim any) 
wbx. L adds &> Beayd. HW reads: ef nunc quasi parum et ad momen- 
tum facta est deprecatio nostra apud Dominum Deum nostrum; 3 Esd. et 
nunc quantum est hoc, quod contigit nobis misericordia abs te Domine 
Deus. 3p... vxwnd]. Esd. xataAerpbjvat juiv olay xat Svoux év cH 
com tod [tobtwB] &ytkdyatos [+ auto]. HH relinque nobis radicum et 
nomen in locum sanctificationis tue. We must, at all events, get rid 
of the inappropriate qn. @ has otyery[c]u«, which elsw. stands for 
mon. Esd. may have rd. 193 “‘posterity.”—9 nn] would scarcely be 
used here in view of nnb, v.> nde... end] G lacks wads, the 
least possible emendation. Esd. has: tod dvaxnadbdat qwothoax judy év 
c@ otk tod xvefou quay = wbx maa wen mrvdab.—vyn mnv] G Ewo- 
nolnoty wtxocvB, meotmolncavl, Esd. toophy év tH xatow tHs SovActac 
tjyuov; Wi cibum in omni tempore servitentis nostre—vyn| cannot be an 
adj. as @ and EV*. render; “a little sustenance” would be and yn. 
Therefore substitute with Esd. nya.—nynn] can scarcely mean reviv- 
ing, RV. BDB. It indicates that which supports life, so food, as Ju. 
64 17°.—9, GL vy ch xapakdcer hudy év } mapéByuev Huetc, connecting 
wna Day 9 with wnsaya of v.%. This reading avoids the monotonous 
repetition of “in our servitude.” Esd. has év t@ SouAcbewv hua, read- 
ing w72y3, and lacking 1n73y2).—112y] is rd. as Pu. in Esd. éyxate- 
AelpOquev.—7>x] preceded in G by xdetos, Esd xvefov tay; Gk. 
and & often disagree in the use of the divine names; Esd. is the work 
of a pretty consistent Yahwist.—. .. wv] Esd. éxolnoev tuas év ycortt = 
qn2 wwyn.—arnn wb nnd] Esd.l B8odvat uty FXeoy (t0n).—on12d] G cod 
bwaoat adcodc, mistaking Polel for Qal with sf.; Esd. xat d0tdcar tepdy 
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hudy.—rnarn], Esd. thy gpnuoy Niwy, 3 Esd. edificare deserta Sion = 
WS NIWM.—I] G goayydvBaX, cetyoch, orepdwraked. (yp), 3 Esd. sta- 
bilitatem.—"3) 73] is supported by all Vrss., yet we might better 
rd. "> 39303, v. s—10. Any] lacking in GBAX.—nnr sanx] Esd. &yovtes 
tadta, G pete todto.—va31y] Esd. napéBnoavB, mapéBnueval, 7. €., wry. 
—11. ans] Bwxas G and Esd.— 139] om. G.—. . . nan] to end of 
v. is lacking in Esd.—13. ».n8] om. Esd.— by] G é9’ SuacB, and con- 
sistently second p. in v.*. V.» is amplified in GL: 8c od 6 beds tusy, 
xavémavoxs Td oxARTooY Udy Sra tas duaotias hudy, xat obx Sortv do ad, 
Ott Exodgraas tas dvoulas Huddy, xat Bwxas huty dedActuue. Esd. has: 
ob YK, xbete, 6 xougtoas tas duaotias Hudyv Ldwxas Hutv toradtyy iLav. 
G has rd. n¥D navn for nund mown, a very slight change. Esd. shows 
nawn, but not mond. G therefore shows a dup., but G84 represents an 
approximation to Esd.: obx gtr &¢ 6 Beds fudy, dtr Exoboraas hudy tac 
avoulas xat Edwxag Hutv cwrynelay (7. e., nyw). It is possible that one 
of two similar passages has been lost. This text is entirely ignored 
by Guthe.—14, aw:n] better with G > for 7 interrogative-—’n *ny3] 
G cots AaotcBS + tov yatovA + tobtwvl, Esd. tH dxabapaig tHv é0vav 
ths vis, 7. e., MayNa.—7oxa nrs7Na ony]. For consistency we find éx- 
wryfqvat = (anynn?) in Esd., where G has yapGeetcae (= innnn).—-7y 

m2] Esd. &moAgoar quds kus tod wh xatadinety altav xat oréouia xar 
Bvoua quey = aNwa prd sy umd2.—15. 139] om. 68.—ps] Esd. dAy- 
Otvéc.—o03] Esd. év ch ofwepov = ovn3.—nwdp] may be construed as 
an acc. or as appos. with the subj. of the vb. (Ges.‘ 8), 


10°* = Esd. 8°°-9*. The people agree to divorce the for- 
eign wives. 


Ezra’s praying and loud weeping attracts a very large crowd. Shek- 
aniah admits that Israel has done wrong and proposes that the offend- 
ers shall be put under oath to cast out their foreign wives and the chil- 
dren born from them. Ezra accepts the plan and a decree is issued 
ordering all Israel to convene within three days under penalty of con- 
fiscation and excommunication. The narrative is now in the third p. 
as in 71!-, This form continues in the rest of the Ezra story. 


1. And while Ezra was praying and while he was making con- 
Session, weeping and prostrating himself before the house of God]. 
The language is exhausted to show Ezra’s deep distress. Here 
for the first time a place is indicated; the priest offered his public 
prayer in the open space before the temple.—From Israel] or 
more appropriately with Esd., from Jerusalem, since the crowd 
could hardly come from all Judah—Men and women and chil- 
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dren], or boys and girls, or children and slaves, as some Greek 
texts have in place of children. (On the place of the assembly in 
postexilic Israel v, Smith, Jer. i, c. x.).—For the people wept with a 
great weeping] is scarcely intelligible as a reason for the vast as- 
sembly. We have heard only of Ezra’s weeping heretofore. It 
is a loose construction:, the writer apparently meant that Ezra’s 
tears were contagious, and that the multitude began to weep as 
it gathered. This verse quite ignores the assembly already col- 
lected, 91; the terms are different here, the crowd being of a more 
general composition.—2. Then answered Shekaniah]. ‘“ Answer” 
is used idiomatically in Hebrew to introduce a statement made, 
not as a reply to a spoken word, but with reference to an act 
upon which the answer isa comment. Shekaniah is classed here 
among the sons of Elam, and there was such a clan in Ezra’s 
company, 87. This may be a man of royal descent, a son of Je- 
hoiakim, 1 Ch. 34!-.—There is hope for Israel in regard to this], 
1. €., something can be done to rectify the wrong.—By the 
counsel of the Lord]. The plan is Shekaniah’s, for there was no 
law ordering’a divorce in such cases. The Vrss. vary greatly; 
Esd. has: as it seemeth good to thee, making far better sense.— 
And they who tremble at the command of our God] is quite with- 
out connection. 


The ordinary rendering is secured by changing “the Lord” to “my 
lord,” and thus getting: at the counsel of my lord {i. e., Ezra] and of those 
who tremble at the command of God. In 9‘ there gathered about Ezra 
at the beginning “all who trembled at the words of the God of Israel.” 
The rendering cited would make them a party to the pr.’ plan, and 
would put the proposal for divorce in his mouth. In his prayer he had 
suggested no drastic remedy; in fact, it seems that he left it entirely 
to others to advise the heroic course to be followed. If this reading 
were accepted, two slight changes should be made so as to get: acc. 
to the counsel of my lord ... and acc. to the law of Moses, reading awn - 
for nwy’, There are several variants for “those who tremble,” etc.; 
G reads: stand up and make them tremble at the command of our God; 
Esd.¥: and as many as obeyed the law of the Lord, standing up, said to 
Ezra, rise, act. Though this breaks off Shekaniah’s speech suddenly, 
it is prob. the best text we have. Let it be done according to the law], but 
while the law forbade the mixed marriages, it did not, unless by in- 
ference, provide for their dissolution. 
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4, The matter is upon thee] or belongs to thee, a recognition 
of Ezra’s leadership in the matter.—And we are with thee] a 
pledge of the speaker’s support in the righting of the wrong. 
—Take courage and act] an appeal to Ezra as if he needed urg- 
ing —5. And Ezra rose and adjured| but whom? The text has 
- the leaders of the priests, Levites and of all Israel, making the Le- 
vites equivalent to priests. has: the leaders, the Levites and all 
Israel®; the leaders of the Judean priests and of the Levites and all 
Israel“. By a single change we get the best text: the leaders of 
the priests and of the Levites and of all Israel. The leaders alone 
were required to take the oath to carry out Shekaniah’s plan.— 
And they took the oath], i. e., the leaders just named, thus be- 
coming a party to the solemn covenant with God, v.1.—6. 
And Ezra arose from before the house of God| where he had been 
prostrating himself, v.1, and where this verse presupposes 
that he is still, ignoring v. ® altogether, evidence of disorder in 
the text—And he went to the room of Jehohanan], one of the 
quarters in the temple cloisters in which the temple officers 
lived. For Jehohanan v. Ne. 12"f-. Our text gives no hint as 
to the reason for Ezra’s going to those quarters. In Esd. we 
find the right reading; instead of the repeated and he went there, 
we have: and he spent the night there. Ezra’s prayer had been 
offered at the time of the evening oblation, 9°. The events 
which had taken place meanwhile carry us down to nightfall, 
and next we are told of Ezra’s temporary lodging-place. The 
business was urgent and he remained upon the ground until its 
completion.—Bread he did not eat and water he did not drink, i. e., 
overnight; fasting enters largely into the religious life of the 
people of this period (Sta.%*), and becomes more prominent 
later (cf. Est.).—For he was mourning for the sins of the captivity] 
cf. Dt. 918; in place of “the sins of the captivity,” cf. 91, Esd. 
has the great sins of the exalted ones, or of the multitude. Sieg. 
by a slight change reads: “for the great sin.” If MT. is right, 
“captivity” designates the new community, conceived as wholly 
composed of returned exiles. The phrase betrays the Chron- 
icler, to whom the Judeans and the golah are one.—7. And they 
[the leaders and elders of v. *] issued @ proclamation in Judah and 
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Jerusalem to all the sons of the captivity to gather at Jerusalem]. 
The assembly was to be general and was to carry out the agree- 
ment subscribed by the oath of the leaders.—8. And all who did 
not arrive within three days]. The short time allowed shows the 
narrow bounds of the new community (Berth.).—According 
to the command of the leaders and elders]. This supplies the 
missing subject in v.7. Ezra himself was much in the back- 
ground. He was impelling the rulers to act.—A severe penalty 
was to be imposed upon those who did not comply with the 
edict; the punishment would be twofold: all his property should 
be confiscated and he should be separated from the assembly of the 
captivity], ¢. e., excommunicated. The word rendered “confis- 
cated” means put under a religious ban, devote, and property so 
devoted was to be destroyed, Jos. 674 Dt. 201% But the word 
here probably means confiscated to sacred uses, as for the support 
of the temple. 


The authority for the edict, and which undertook to punish heavily 
those who disobeyed it, was not that of Ezra, but of the oligarchy, 
“the leaders and elders,” v. *. Indeed, in the whole passage, barring 
the single expression “the matter is upon thee,” there is no hint of 
any authority vested in Ezra. He does not even evolve a plan to right 
the wrong which distresses him, and he administers an oath to bind 
the leaders to execute the plan proposed by Shekaniah. Ezra shows 
fervent zeal, a passion for the law, an eloquence in prayer, but not a 
shred of authority to enforce his ideas. 


1. 2DND\] G xpocevyduevocB’, thus repeating Ssano.—onbxa-nva] 
Esd. here as often elsw. tod tepod.—bxwn] Esd. &xd *TepovcaAtu.— 
bap] G éxxAnota, Esd. 3yos, v. on v. &—ornds] GE and Esd.l veaviar 
wal marSkerw = ony orndy—ara.. 292] G Bee FxAaucev 6 Aad xat Bpwoerv 
HAalovBAN, Str xAavdu@ weykAm ExAaucev 6 AndcL, Esd. xAauOuds veo 
hy wéyas év tH wAnOet, 3 Esd. fletus enim erat magnus in ipsa multitu- 
dine.—2. d>vy] Esd. "IspatA.—aws] G éxadtoxpevBA (= av, “to dwell”), 
2)dBouevSL, Esd. xaetpxynsavB, cuvwxtoawevA, xatyxtoazevl. The mng. 
marry is peculiar to Ezr.—Ne., but the usage is so frequent (7 t.) that 
the text can scarcely be distrusted. This mng. is derived from the 
idea of giving a house in connection with marriage. But in Esd. 9? 
(= Ezr. 10%) we have ouvotxhoate yuvaélv. Theidea, therefore, may be 
“cohabit,” the prep. which would naturally follow being dropped idio- 
matically.—mpr] G browovaBas, Ante, Esd. éxdvw nag *Io.BA = nbyn 
"ermb5,.—3, mey3] Esd. dexmmocta,—orw] yuvatnag tas dAdotelag GL, 
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Esd. yuvatxas tudy tas éx tay &AdoYevav é0vav, a necessary qualifica- 
tion.—o7n 339)] Esd. ody texvoig adtay = rda.—. .. nsys] @ &e av 
BobAn avdotyOr xat poBgorcov abtodcBA, Esd. dg éxotOy cot xal Score met- 
Bapynoodcsty. G shows o1nA, Esd. nw; Esd.t has a noteworthy vari- 
ant: xal 6cor retOxoxotct tH vouw xuplou dvactkytes elmov mods "EXCoay 
Avékota, émtéAet. This reading is accepted by Guthe; 2. his text — 
nin] G évrodats, Esd. vénou, cf. 9!°.—nwyy arin2] G &> 8 véuos yevy- 
OytwBA, om. Esd.B4.—4, 135] GBAN bju«, so v.%; Adyock, but due, 
v.*; Esd. xegyua, om. v.*. Inv.‘ the mng. is general, e. g., matter, 
but specific in v. §, plan.—pin] GL, dvdettou, act like a man.—é6. 75» 
ov] is an impossible redundancy. @ omits perhaps from a critical 
motive. Esd. has the true text: adAtobelg éxet = ov 75», so most mod- 
ern scholars.—n5139 dyn] Esd. +t. dvoutdv t. weykAwv tod xAtPouc = 
adain ann sbyn. Sieg. translates wegen des grossen Vergebens = bynn 
mdsa7.—7. GBA om. 42d to end of v.—8. opm own] Esd. +. xp0- 
xaOnuévwv [a word peculiar to Esd.] noecButéowv; 3 Esd. assidentium 
Seniorum. 


10°*’ = Esd. 9°*’. The putting away of the foreign wives 
and of their children. 


Agreeably to the call, the people of Judah and Benj. assembled on 
the 20th day of the 9th month in the open space before the temple. 
Ezra would proceed at once in spite of the magnitude of the task and 
the storm that was raging. The people, however, asked that officers 
be appointed from each city to whom the execution of the plan should 
be committed. Ezra acceded to this plea, the business was taken in 
hand, and completed at the end of the year. The source is different 
from vv. 1-8, as other terms are used for the same ideas. 


9. And all the men of Judah and Benjamin assembled]. The 
proclamation was issued in Judah and Jerusalem according to 
v. 7. The difference of terms is one of the numerous signs of a 
different source in this section. It appears that the threat in 
v. ® was effective, as the response is declared to be general, the 
whole people gathering without exception.—On the 20th day of the 
oth month), z. e., Kislev, so in the early part of December. Ezra 
had been in Jerusalem, therefore, more than four months; but, 
as the material has come down to us, there was nothing done in 
this time.—And all the people sat in the plaza of the house of God]. 
The plaza of the temple, badly rendered “street” in AV., was 
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the open space before the water gate, Ne. 3% 8!, a favourite 
place for assemblies. The number of people was not as great 
as v.* would imply, for there could not have been a large space 
there.—Trembling for the matter and because of the rain] is a 
dubious conjunction of ideas. The Vrss. show enough discrep- 
ancy to make the text questionable. Esd. reads: shivering on 
account of the persistent storm. That may be modified slightly 
so as to get shivering because of standing in the rain.—10. Ezra 
the priest] previously called the priest the scribe, 74‘ 7, cf. 
Ne. 12%; but the duties he is now performing are not scribal, 
and so that title does not appear; “priest” is wanting in Esd., 
and it may be a gloss.—To add to the guilt of Israel]. Esd. to 
add guilt to Israel. By the violation of the law the present gen- 
eration was increasing the already large record of national sin. 
—11. Give praise to Yahweh the God of our fathers], not “your” 
fathers as MT. “Our” is found in @ and Esd. The ground for 
praise is not very apparent, at least from the people’s stand- 
point. The rendering of EV*., based on Hf, “‘make confession”’ 
is impossible. The same appeal is made to Achan, Jos. 738, 
where as a parallel we have “give glory.” The author of this 
passage seems to have drawn from that story. The idea may 
be that praise was due to God because the culprits were brought 
to a state of amendment.—The double demand is made: sep- 
arate yourselves from the nations of the land and from the foreign 
women]. This is in agreement with 9!!-, cf. Dt. 73!. The 
clauses are practically synonymous, the former being somewhat 
broader. The Israelites were called upon to cut off all associa- 
tion with the aliens.—12. Why should the assembly answer in a 
loud voice? and why should that be emphasised? It may be 
explained as a Hebrew usage to express earnestness, cf. 3" 
2S. 15% 1K. 85 2 Ch. 15!4 20! Ez. 818 Lv. 175. But @ 
preserves an interesting variant: and all the assembly answered ~ 
and said, great is thy demand for us to do, t. e., you have laid a 
heavy burden upon us.—13. But the people are many and the 
season is stormy]. The assembly was ready to meet the leaders’ 
demands, but the conditions made it impossible; there were too 
many cases and the weather was too bad. “A time of much 
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rain” (EV.) is based on H and gives a wrong idea, viz., that 
the day was too wet. The people say rather, “it is the rainy 
season,” and the rains therefore will persist. It was the period 
of the winter rains, called “the former rain” in Dt. 1114, see 
Nowack, Arch. i,*° ‘.—We are not able to stand without] is based 
on the rendering of the ancient Vrss., especially Esd. But “we” 
does not appear in #, and the idea is: it is not fit to stand out- 
side, on account of the rain. Ezra’s zeal was not dependent 
upon the weather.—For we have transgressed very much in this 
respect], corresponding to “the people are many”; the number 
who had married foreigners was relatively very large. 


14. This v. contains the counter-proposal of the people, but the text 
is very troublesome; we may render: Let now our leaders stand for the 
whole assembly, and let all who are in our cities that have married foreign 
women come at appointed times; and with them elders of each city and its 
judges, unio the averting from us of the fury of the wrath of our God in re- 
gard to this matter]. In the latter part esp. we find obscurity and bad 
constructions, greater in the original than in this translation. G varies 
considerably in detail. Esd. runs: and let the leaders of the assembly 
stand, and let all from our homes who have foreign wives be at hand when 
opportunity serves; and the elders and judges of each place until, etc. 
3 Esd. gives a connection for the last clause: and let the elders and judges 
from each place assist, but it lacks a pred. for all who have foreign wives- 
We get little help from these sources; the ancients were puzzled by the 
passage, and their difficulties appear in their translation. The mng. 
apparently is that (x) leaders should take charge of the business for 
the whole assembly; (2) to this tribunal all transgressors should come 
at appointed times (cf. Ne. 1035); (3) with the guilty should appear 
thé local elders and judges. The function of the local officers is left to 
conjecture; it is natural to suppose, however, that their office was to 
see that the decrees of the tribunal were carried out. From the emph. 
laid on these officers Sm. argues that most of the offenders were in- 
habitants of the country districts (Listen,”). It appears that the di- 
vorce court sat in Jerus. and that all proceedings took place there. 
For “until,” etc., we should rd.: im order to turn away from us the 
fury of the wrath of our God.—15. This v. contains a sore puzzle. 
But by an emendation of the text on the basis of G we discover a frag- 
ment of E. and evidence of decided opposition to the divorce. As it 
stands in MT. two opposing constructions have been put upon the 
v.: (1) We may translate: But Jonathan the son of Asahel and Jo- 
haziah the son of Tikvah stood over this, and Meshullam and Shabbethat 
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the Lev. aided them, so AV. Esd. Michaelis, Kue. and many of the older 
interpreters. The mng. would then be that the four men named con- 
stituted the divorce tribunal. But that rendering must be pronounced 
impossible. For (a) v.'* connects directly with v.14; (b) the appoint- 
ment of the court is described in v.1*; (c) the introductory 78 has a 
restrictive not a continuative sense; (d) the circumstantial clause shows 
that this v. cannot describe the execution of the plan previously pro- 
posed, but must be an attendant circumstance. (2) Instead of “stood 
over” we may render 7»y stood against, a late usage found in Ly. 
to 1 Ch. 21! 2 Ch. 20% Dn. 8% 1114 (see Moore’s Judges,'*5). The 
mng. then is that these four men stood in opposition to the ruthless 
proceedings. This idea we find in RV. Lightfoot, B.-Rys. Ryle, Sieg. 
Berth. Ges.8, BDB. The construction fits in finely with this idea; 
but we find spy used in opposite senses in two successive vv. It is 
plain, therefore, that if this is the right mng. the two vv. are not from 
the same hand. To express his mng. the author would have used a 
common and unmistakable word, 017. The authorities have quite dis- 
regarded the reading of @: only Jonathan et al. were with me in this 
matter. This text requires but an infinitesimal change in §. But can 
we get any sense out of that? Wuzth me would, of course, mean with 
Ezra. 

Now it is a commonly accepted theory that c. 1o is the Chr.’s re- 
vision of E. In most places the original has been revised beyond recog- 
nition. But here we may have a scrap which escaped the blue pencil, 
a genuine fragment of E. The brief passage then becomes of great 
significance. The question naturally arises why E. was so thoroughly 
revised here. It is surprising that the whole community submitted 
like tame sheep to the breaking up of their homes. Now the Chr. was 
pretty certain to make the path of the enforcer of law easy; but ap- 
parently historic facts were of a different mind. At some stage of 
the story of his efforts Ezra cries out pathetically: “only Jonathan and 
Johaziah were with me in this matter and Meshullam and Shabbethai 
the Lev. aided them.” Perhaps the actual divorce was not such a 
sweeping success as the Chr. makes out; or it may be that with the aid 
of the four original supporters the great zealot did succeed in bearing 
down all opposition. 


16. And the sons of the captivity did so] naturally would refer 
to the carrying out of the plan for divorce. But the sons of the 
captivity had proposed the plan; what we should expect is a 
statement that Ezra accepted the proposal, e. g., and Ezra did 
so. The text is apparently disarranged by the Chronicler and 
the true connection is obscured.—And Ezra the priest selected 
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for him men], so we must read after Esd. supported in part by 6. 
The rendering of RV. disregards the text and makes Ezra the 
head of the divorce tribunal. Torrey renders: ‘Ezra the priest 
and certain chief men ... were set apart” (ES.?7 !-).—The 
heads of the fathers for the house of their fathers and all of them 
with names] is not a very satisfactory description. “The heads 
of the fathers” are the clan leaders called “our leaders”’ by the 
people, v. !4. The Vrss. show that the text is overloaded; Esd. 
has: heads of their fathers all of them according to names, and 
that is quite sufficient.—And they sat on the 1st day of the 1oth 
month to investigate the matter]. One text of Esd. has and they 
were convened, which is a better expression. The roth month 
corresponds to December—January. Some Vrss. have “rath 
month”’; but that would make the session of the court one 
month instead of three; and it would convene two and one-third 
months after the assembly, v. °, instead of ten days. Esd. offers 
for the last clause fo transact the business, and the greater defi- 
niteness commends this reading, for investigation was not re- 
quired. The tribunal was charged with executive rather than 
judicial functions. G" has a somewhat different reading of a 
part of this verse: Ezra the priest set apart the leaders of their 
fathers’ houses; and all being called together by name on the ist 
day of the 12th month they sat down to investigate the matter. This 
reading is certainly less awkward than MT. 


9. Berth. thinks 1$D>] has dropped out before 17, so Guthe before 
him, but 1bo> wsna would be required, and then the correction is more 
prob. I suspect that the date is a note by the Chr. After G Esd. tod 
unyvos, we should rd. wand for wana.—. .. oynn] G dxd BoedBou adtay 
mept tod pyuatos xat amd tod yedvocBA®, gy todum d&md t. EaTOS x. 
and t. yetudvocl; Esd. coguovtes [Stal] cov éveotata yetrava. The first 
reading is interesting, explaining the assembly in the open as due to 
the large number and to the storm; but the two ideas harmonise no 
better than in MT. The important reading in Esd., the only one that 
makes good sense, has escaped the attention of the commentators. 
Instead of the meaningless 13737~5y, it had, perhaps, owpy7, ‘wy means 
persist in Eccl. 8° (BDB.), and is represented by énotévat in 2 K. 135; 
“persistent rains” would do well here. This, however, requires a trans- 
position of words, and I hazard a conjecture, 73 D“IDyND, shivering 
because of standing in the rain.—11. n>] G atveory xat eouordynarvl, 
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Esd. éGopoArdynoty xat d6bavl, duor. 36EavB4. Prob. we should add 
33, of. 71.—o2 Max] with G and Esd. rd. u»M3x.— 9] G tb d&peotbv 
évjmtov aictod, which may be paraphrastic as in Ne. 9%. Esd. +b 
OZAqua aitod.—12. uy] Esd.BA xat éguvncay, a rendering found in v. ? 
= wpn—... hp] G wéya codto td Eyck couBA; GL has gwvf weycAn 
with “answered” and continues: péya todto tb Ojua eg” Hud, xal xnat& 
tods Adyous cou os Zon, obtws norqoouev, a double reading with varia- 
tions; Esd. ottws &¢ elonnas norqsonev; W juxta verbum tuum ad nos sic 
fiat, 3 Esd. sicut dixisti faciemus. Certainly we must rd. 77379 (2. 
Moore’s Judges,?), inf. and prob. nwy3, though G may be a free ren- 
dering; zt is incumbent upon us to do is not, however, as strong as we will 
do.—13. 52x] in late Heb. is strongly adversative.—nyn] GB 6 téxo¢ 
natpdcANL, goaEsd-. The mng. is season, not day.—o nwa] has an ad- 
jectival force corresponding to 27, so G and Esd., but UW tempus 
pluvie, 3 Esd. tempus hybernum, is perpetuated in EV’. The lexicons 
ignore this use. It is impossible to render “a time of rain” without 
unnecessarily emending the text.—yin2 ... px] Esd. xat odx isxb[c]o- 
wev othyvat atOoror [xat ody e¥oouey], bracketed parts in B only. AQetoc 
elsw. stands for ynpn, “threshold,” or 0°35, but it would serve as well 
for yin2._ We note here a neat idiomatic rendering instead of the sla- 
vish literalism of G. ®’s plus is difficult to understand unless we get x30 
out of noxbn, though the latter is represented by gpyov, followed, it 
may be noted, by jyovl qutvBA—14. any] is here given the mng. 
among rare uses, “be appointed,” BDB. This would require bapn-by, 
and the subj. would be ow; 11 shows that existing officials are 
meant. Ges.B proposes die Gemeinde vertreten. The idea seems to 
be: Jet our officers stand for [or represent] the whole assembly.— np 525] 
om. G8, év xkop, Esd. of noonyobuevor tod cAHOoug = bapA w.—rpa] 
Esd. éx t6v xatotxtOv quay = aww, 3 Esd. qui vobiscum inhabitant. 
—ornin ony] Ne. 1085 1351, G elg xalpods dnd cuveywyavB [ouvtayavA] 
and xate@vl; Esd. AaGévtes yedvoy; 3 Esd. accepto tempore. ® has rd. 
nyyo, AL opin, and Esd. perhaps oy ny.—ny] is of obscure origin, 
but in early use is construed as f. Later, as in this passage, it is treated 
as m. in accordance with the rule that expressions of time are m. (ZAW. 
1896,44).—7y)] om. GE. Esd. lacks this and also anny.—yN pn] beyhy 
G4 Esd.—min 1359 sy] W super peccato hoc. For" sy rd. by as Sieg. 
—15. 38] G xAny, om. Esd.BA, if igitur, 3 Esd. autem. The mng. is 
important; it never represents a continuation like “and so,” but has a 
restrictive or adversative sense. The construction, vb. following subj., 
indicates a circumstantial clause, another fact having significance for 
the .exegesis.—110y] G wer’ 2400 = mny, Esd. éxedétaveo, BW steterunt 
susceperunt.—oy] G Bondy adctotcBA®, dytehauBdvoy td adtavl, Esd. 
ouveBedBeucay adtotc¢.—16. 73] more emph. in Esd.: xat& xdvta tadta. 
—1552)] is grammatically impossible. GBA 8teotéAnoay, thus making all 
the nouns the subj.; GEN digotetAev, having the nouns in acc.; Esd. 
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éneréelato alta... &vSeag x. t. A.= 15 S33” acc. to Guthe, Berth. et al. 
But 552 is used always with a bad association, as in “separate yourself 
from people of land”; éeAéyetv never stands for 13, but for 13 or, by 
confusion of gutturals, ya. Therefore rd. 1b na°.—nwa ows}. GBAS 
om.—aniax]. Esd. &veag hyounévous tv rateray aditéy m&vtas xav’ 
Bvoua, so lacking wnvad MaNA.—nrnwa 0d>] cf. 821, where 1293 intervenes. 
G" puts this after yaw» and renders: mé&vtec of xAnévtes év dvénacty = 
"3 xqpin b>. It is tempting to see a confusion of 13p3 and Nx1p3, and we 
may have the true text in a reading ignored by all scholars so far as 
I know.—)3¥)] is not easy. G has 6c éxéotpaavBA®, xat éxdOrcav + 
mavtes of xAnOévtesl, Esd. xat ouvexActobnoavB, cuvenkOroavAl, 3 Esd. - 
considerunt. Esd.8 must be an error for cuvexAndysay, cof. GL, and then 
we have the best sense: they were convened for business, etc.— Wwyn] 
Swdexktou GL, Esd.L.—vyvr5] must be pointed vant, but the word 
is inappropriate; we should expect a word like “begin” or as Esd. 
ét&oat, to transact (the business).—17. ow 8 592 155] H et consummati 
sunt omnes viri, Esd. xar Hyx0n emt néoasg ta xat& tods BvBeag = ~by bon 
pwn; 53 is explained by dittog.—vy] is well supported, and has here 
the unusual sense at, or on; but we should expect oW3. 


10° = Esd. 9°°°°. The list of the divorced.—The names 
are arranged in two classes, clerical and lay; in the clerical sec- 
tion we find four orders, priests, Levites, singers, and porters. 
The laity are grouped under clan-names. The scheme is the 
same as in c. 2 and other lists. 


18-22. The pr. are grouped by clans, of which there were four, 
the sons of Jes. Immer, Harim, and Pashhur. These are the same 
priestly clans found in 2%*-8°, but the order in the latter passage is 
Jes., Immer, Passhur, Harim.—18. Jes. the son of Jozadak] a full notice 
so as to identify this person with the associate of Zer—And his 
brethren] implies that the descendants of Jes.’s brothers were classed 
under the more celebrated name. The Chr., however, thrusts in 
“sons” and “brothers” rather recklessly when writing about pr. or 
Lev.—19. And they gave their hand to put away their wives]. “Give 
the hand” as a symbol of swearing is old usage, 2 K. 1015.\—And guilty, 
a ram of the flock for their guilt] requires some editing. RV. inserts 
“they offered”; Kue. emends to read: “and their guilt-offering was a 
ram of the flock for their guilt.” Torrey renders: “they were fined a 
ram of the flock.” A slight change yields: and I appointed a ram of the 
flock for their guilt, with the startling result that we have another frag- 
ment of E., which the Chr. disguised but imperfectly. It is difficult 
to see why this is said of the clan of Jes. and not of the other pr. 
Ryle supposes this requirement to be imposed upon all the offenders, 
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but the position of the clause forbids such a wide application. Other 
scholars are discreetly silent. The natural explanation lies in the 
greater prominence of the Jes. guild. They were of the chief pr., and 
so were required to take an oath and pay a penalty. It is not unlikely 
that the whole v. is out of place. It might belong after v. 2, or better 
after v.18, which connects poorly with v. 18>, but very well with v. 
The passage would then rd.: and there were found some of the pr. who 
had married foreign wives, and they gave their hand to put away their 
wives; and I appointed a ram of the flock for their guilt. Of the sons of 
Jes., etc. This is a great improvement on MT.—23. And of the Lev.| 
of whom six are named as offenders.—24. We find but one singer and 
three porters, but Esd. has two in each class. In contrast with the 17 
pr. and 6 Lev., we note the absence of the Neth.; it appears that the 
humbler officials were the stricter observers of the law, but perhaps they 
were foreigners and their marriage with foreign women was permitted. 
25-43. The laity are grouped under the clans of Parosh, Elam, 
Zattu, Bebai, Bani, Pahath-Moab, Harim, Hashum, Bani, and Nebo. 
These are all found inc. 2, exc. one of the Banis, but in quite a different 
order. Four of the names are included in the list of Ezra’s company: 
Parosh, Elam, Bebai, and Pahath-Moab.—30. Esd. lacks Pahath-Moab, 
making Addin (=Adnah) the clan-name. There was such a clan which 
was represented in Ezra’s caravan, 8°, but not found in c. 2.—34. For 
Bani, which is already found in v. 2°, we may possibly rd. Binoui—38. 
Instead of Bani and Binnui on basis of @ we should introduce another 
clan: and of the sons of Bigvai or some other name. The text in this 
part is so corrupt that the original names can no longer be determined. 
44, All these had iaken foreign wives, and they had wives of them, and they 
—sons|. The omitted vb. of last clause means to place, but it cannot 
be translated so as to make sense. The text is doubtless corrupt. © 
offers: all these had taken foreign wives and had begotten sons of them. 
This would mean either that all who had foreign wives had children 
also, or that only those who had children were required to put away 
their wives. This reminds us of the ground of Neh.’s divorce proceed- 
ings, Ne. 13°4. Esd. reads still differently: all these had married foreign 
wives and they put them away with their children. A pretty radical 
emendation is necessary, and I would rd.: all these put away foreign 
wives, and some of them had children, and they restored the children (to 
their mothers). The children in divorce proceedings are always the — 
bone of contention. In a sparsely settled Jewish community the chil- 
dren would be esp. prized. The mng. is that the reform was radical 
and the children were sent with their mothers to their old homes among 
their own people. Being of mixed blood, they would be deemed unde- 
sirable in a community seeking to eliminate all foreign influences. 


18. 1xsD)] so we should rd. with GANL Esd. instead of sg. of MT. 
—19. 13m] Esd. éréGadov.—o1] G yeioas attwy, Esd. tas yeteas.— 
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oryowN] GL reo xAnupedelac, Esd. els ebtAaousy, WM pro delicto suo, 3 
Esd. ad litandum in exorationem. Kue. proposes ovr, “their guilt- 
offering” (Abf/.**). It is natural, though, to expect a vb. here, and I 
suggest owe, “and I appointed.”—onnwn] Esd. dyvolas aitéyv, 3 Esd. 
ignorantia sua.—23. dv] tay uldy tov Aeuttwy GL Esd.L.—. . . avdp] 
G Kwrer& aitd¢ Kwdted, Esd. oSto¢.—xi7] is to identify this Lev. with 
mar>p of Ne. 87 10% (JBL. 1898,199).—24. awbx] Esd. EdtaceBoc, Bax- 
yXoveos (Laxxoupl),— as] lacking in Esd.B4, G QSov8B, QSoue4, Oupracl. 
—3T. wy] GBAX xl éxofncav. It is lacking in Esd. and GL; W Jasi. 
Qr. reads wy», to which we may add7.—38. .. .122)] GBAN of utot 
Bavout xat viel Devel, GE Bowel xat viol Bowé. We might rd. as 
Guthe, 32 13201. But we have already had two Bani clans, and Banui 
(the name is really identical) is embarrassing. It is little more than 
guessing, but we might rd. 173 in v.*4 as above and substitute 13 
or some other clan in this passage.—44. Nearly every scholar has 
tried his hand at this impossible text, but there is no agreement about 
results. Curiously the first part of the v. is passed without notice. 
But why should we have here the statement that these men had taken 
foreign wives, a fact already sufficiently emphasised? Moreover, we 
find here xw3 for marry, while in the body of this story 2 is always 
used, vv. 2-10. 14.17.18, We do find xw3 in 9%, but it is followed by jp. 
The point here is the putting away, and that is expressed in this 
story by x3. (vv.* 19), not now, as Guthe has it. Rd. therefore xn 
for »xw3: all these put away foreign wives. To clear up the rest of the 
v., substitute 0°32 for 03 (repeated from v. *), thus: and some of them 
[the men] had children. What must have been done with these children 
appears from v.*. We may rd. 12.» in place of the impossible mw: 
and they restored the children (to their mothers). 


The ethics of the great divorce.—Sta. has pointed out the evil conse- 
quences of the mixed marriages, in that they tended to threaten the 
imperfectly established solidarity of the community and the develop- 
ment of the religious life (BT. 3°f.). But actions cannot always be 
judged from a consideration of their consequences. Moreover, it must 
be noted that the record is that of mixed marriages in one direction 
only. There is nothing here of the marriage of Jewish women to 
foreign men, but only of Jewish men to foreign women. Incidentally, 
this would suggest that the offenders belonged chiefly to the golah. 
A large number of unmarried men might well have come back from 
exile, and the provision of wives for them may have been as serious a 
problem as that of the Benj. centuries before (Ju. 19-21). In spite of 
the classic story of Solomon’s downfall (1 K. 11 Ne. 13%), the position 
of a Jewish wife was not such as to make her a very influential factor 
in the religious life of the nation. The number of offenders looks pretty 
big, but after all there are only 103 names in the list, an inconsiderable 
number for the whole Judean province. 
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Ezra’s act must not be judged from the highest standards of our 
day, but from the ethical conceptions of his own time and people. 
Divorce was a very simple process in Israel, and there was no stigma 
attached to it. A public hearing was not necessary, and no official 
sanction was required. A man who wanted to get rid of a wife for any 
cause whatever had only to give her a bill of divorce of his own mak- 
ing and send her away. Neh. had made short work of several such al- 
liances a generation earlier, and no one opposed him then or criticised 
him since. The possible hardships to the women are easily exaggerated 
from sentimental considerations, but such an idea would hardly enter 
the mind of Ezra or his contemporaries. The law had long forbidden 
such marriages, and the law was meant to be obeyed. 

One may well doubt, though, whether any great good resulted from 
such a drastic course, and rejoice in the development of more humane 
methods of dealing with social problems, even if these reforms came 
slowly. 


8-I0. THE READING OF THE LAW. THE LEVITES’ PRAYER. 
THE SUPPORT OF THE TEMPLE. 


It is usual to group c. 8-10 together as a description of the closing 
part of Ezra’s administration. It is shown in the intr. to c. to that 
that c. really belongs to Neh.’s second administration. C. 9 also con- 
tains no evidence of Ezra’s presence. This name in v.* in G is a late 
interpolation, and contradicts vv.1-®. As certain Lev. are the only 
officials who have any part in the proceedings, Ezra is really excluded, 
for he was not likely ever to be an idle spectator. Thec. really describes 


the wailing and praying on a great fast day, such as is described in Jo., 


and the statement about the reading of the law, v. ?, is the only connec- 
tion with c. 8, as if there never had been a public reading of the law 
in postex. Israel exc. under the guidance of Ezra. Indeed, v.* is so 
disjointed that it may well be an addition by the Chr. to make an ar- 
tificial connection between two unrelated passages. 

We have left then only c. 8 as a part of Ezra’s story. In regard to 
vv.1-2 there is no room for doubt, but the case is not quite so clear 
for vv. 8-18, In the first place, the passage contains a detailed descrip- _ 
tion of the keeping of the Feast of Booths, which is not particularly 
happy in an account of the promulgation of the law. Again, we note 
that Esd. ends with v.¥, for the one word of v.", which is found in 
Esd., being the same word essentially as found in G, is decidedly sus- 
picious. It is true that in v.%* we are told that “the heads of the 
fathers the pr. and the Lev. were gathered unto Ezra the scribe.” But 
as they assembled “to give attention to the words of the law,” and as 
the assembly then directed the keeping of the Feast of Booths, it is 
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certainly prob. that “unto Ezra the scribe” is another of the Chr.’s 
ingenious connecting links. The v. loses nothing, but rather gains, by 
the omission of these words, and without them there is no hint of Ezra’s 
presence. Still the reinstitution of an ancient feast is more in harmony 
with Ezra’s chief purpose “to glorify the house of God,” Ezr. 727, than 
the reading of the law. 

It is impossible to trace c. 9 to its origin. It may be from the pen 
of the Chr., but such narratives as this might be written by almost any- 
body. The Chr. may have had scores of documents that we know noth- 
ing about. Surely writings of various sorts were numerous enough in 
this period without ascribing everything to the Chr., unless we know 
positively to the contrary. It is very likely that the Chr. found this 
story of the keeping of a fast, and incorporated it in his book, adding 
some of his characteristic editorial annotations. In its original form 
the story certainly had nothing to do with Ezra’s mission. 


8. The promulgation of the law, and the Feast of Booths. 


The story properly begins as in Esd. with 77, for notes on which 2. 
Ezr. 2%. Connecting the text of MT. after Esd. we find this prelimi- 
nary notice: and the pr. and the Lev. and some of the people dwelt in 
Jerus., and all Israel in their cities. And the 7th month approached, 
and all the people with one accord assembled in the plaza at the east gate 
of the temple. This is part of the long deuterograph (Ezr. 2'-31= 
Ne. 7*-818); the section is used in Ezr. as the intr. to the building of 
the altar, in Ne. as the intr. to the issue of the law. Mey. dates this c. 
in the rst year of Neh., but that is much too early, 2. Intr. § ”. 


1°-12 = Esd. 9°*°5. The public reading of the law.—All 
the people being gathered, Ezra reads the law of Moses.—1°, 
And they said to Ezra]. It is assumed that the people knew 
that Ezra had the law and had gathered for the purpose of 
hearing it. As in Ezr. 10?!-, the leader does not act on his own 
initiative, but in response to the suggestions of others.—Which 
Yahweh commanded Israel] is preserved better in Esd.: which was 
given by Yahweh the God of Israel.—2. Before the congregation]. 
Esd. uses the less technical term multitude. The assembly was 
composed of men, women, and children, a condition emphasised 
in this section because it was unusual in Jewish practice.—And 
all understanding to hear] is a literal rendering of an obscure 
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phrase. Esd. has all the priests to hear the law. This is clear, 
but does not suit the context. The words really mean children 
old enough to understand what was read. 


This is clear from a comparative study. In v.# there are three con- 
stituents in the assembly, men, women, and all able to hear under- 
standingly. In 1029 besides the men in the assembly there are “their 
wives, their sons and their daughters, all knowing how to understand.” 
The last clause qualifies “sons and daughters.”’ The mng. is then that 
all the children old enough to comprehend the business were a part 
of the gathering, and that is the sense here, the children being a third 
element in the congregation. 


On the 1st day of the 7th month] in the early autumn. This 
date is probably original in the body of the story, and may be 
the ground of the connection with c. 7. That passage leads up 
to an assembly in the 7th month, and here we have an assembly 
of the 7th month, and on that slender basis some rather obtuse 
editor has made the two assemblies identical.—3. And he read 
in it. . . from daylight until the middle of the day]. © is more 
specific: from the hour the sun gives light. TA was not satisfied 
with a half-day’s reading of the law, and so has until evening in- 
stead of until noon. In Esd.” we have and I read, suggesting 
a trace of E.—Before the men and the women and the. children]. 
The same components of the assembly are named in v. 2, but the 
last word is lacking in Esd.—And the ears of all the people were 
towards the book of the law]. Esd. has a reading here which is 
clearer than MT.: and they gave their whole attention to the law. 
The people not only remained during this long reading, but 
were attentive to what they heard. The fact is noteworthy 
because of the length of the session—4. The narrative comes 
back now to describe with minuteness the conditions under 
which Ezra was reading. Evidently the author considered 
this an important occasion.—And Ezra the scribe stood upon a 
wooden platform]. The word properly means tower; it is very 
common, and nowhere else has any other sense. But a tower 
here indicates a high platform, large enough for Ezra and his 
companions to stand upon, so that the reader could be heard 
by the large audience.—Which they had made for the purpose], 
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indicating that the platform was newly erected in view of this 
anticipated reading of the law. “Purpose” is not too broad a 
meaning for the comprehensive “3, though the strict meaning 
is word. It is tempting with some ancient texts to read for 
speaking. In that case Ezra uses a platform which had already 
been long in use by those like Nehemiah (cf, e. g., Ne. 5) who 
addressed the assembled people. Esd., however, has merely: 
upon the wooden platform which had been made.—And there stood 
by his side], and then follows a list of six men on his right and 
seven on his left. 


The list of names is regarded by Mey. as quite worthless (Ent. 
179’). Torrey regards these men as laymen (ES.%8), There must 
originally have been but twelve, six on each side. Meshullam is lacking 
in G and Esd., and, as Torrey suggests, may be a variant of bxown, on 
the left. Sm. thinks with much plausibility that the readers of the law 
were Lev. (Listen,°*). 


8°°. Another story of the reading of the law.—As the text 
stands, we make little, if any, advance over vv.!-4. The only 
thing new is the effect upon the people.—5. And Ezra opened 
the book in the sight of all the people]. As he had already been 
reading the law for a half-day, v.%, this must be a duplicate. 
G has before the people, but our text is better, for it means that 
Ezra stood so that all the people saw him.—For he was above all 
the people], certainly unnecessary after v. 4, and another evi- 
dence of a duplicate account. Esd. gives a less physical sense, 
reading: for he sat in glory in the sight of all.—And as he opened 
it all the people stood up|. The standing was a mark of recogni- 
tion of the divine source of the law; so King Eglon rose from 
his seat when Ehud told him he had a message from God 
(Ju. 3%).—6. And Ezra blessed Yahweh the great God]. Before 
beginning to read, Ezra, holding the open roll in his hands, 
blessed or praised God, probably for giving the people the law, 
v.14.—With a raising of their hands] in token of adoration, the 
attitude of prayer. So Moses held up his hands in prayer 
while Joshua fought with Amalek (Ex. 17"). “BDB. interprets 
this passage as equivalent to taking an oath, but it is not easy 
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to see what place an oath has here.—And they bowed down and 
prostrated themselves to Yahweh with the face to the ground], an 
Oriental posture of homage, universal to-day among the Mo- 
hammedans, and supporting the interpretation given to the pre- 
ceding clause. 


7. In this list of 13 names, not one is found among those of the men 
who stood on the platform with Ezra, With Esd. we must om. “and” 
before “the Lev.,” which stands in app. with the names. Then, un- 
fortunately, we reach obscurity abundantly witnessed in the Vrss. 
The furthest removal from our text, and yet the best sense is found in 
: caused silence among the people for the hearing of the law, a function 
of the Lev. acc. to v.". The people had been crying “amen,” and 
were prostrating themselves, perhaps with loud cries. While this 
commotion lasted, the reading of the law was out of the question. 
The usual rendering, caused the people to understand the law, is impos- 
sible, for that puts the cart before the horse with a vengeance, as it 
makes the interpretation of the law precede its reading, which in this 
section first comes in v.*. The last clause is lit. and the people upon 
their standing], which is rendered in EVS. after Hf “the people stood in 
their place.” The words are best connected with v. 8, and out of the 
corruption we may extract and when the people rose again, from the 
prostration described in v.*, for the reading would not begin until the 
people stood up. 


8. They read in the book of the law of God]. The plural verb 
is evidently a mistake, for Ezra alone was the lector.—The rest 
is so obscure that we cannot be sure what word stood here. 
The ordinary rendering is: distinctly, and they gave the sense, and 
the people understood the reading], but this is a doubtful trans- 
lation of a loosely constructed passage. The first clause is 
lacking in Esd. @ renders: and he taught and instructed them in 
the knowledge of Yahweh, and the people understood at the reading. 
3 Esd. has: and individually they singled out those who under- 
stood the reading. 


On the basis of Ezr. 418 the word for “distinctly” may be rendered 
in translation. ‘The last clause is clear, and they understood what was 
read, wp must define the means by which the people understood, 
The obscure clause may mean: and the translator set forth the meaning. 
The office of translating is given to the Lev. who were teachers, and 
who certainly stood by Ezra while he rd. The law was in Heb., and 
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this interpretation assumes that most of the people no longer under- 
stood that tongue. Ne. 13%4 shows the beginning of the decadence of 
Heb. as a living tongue. This event was surely later and may have 
been very much later. 

The alternative is to suppose the word really to mean with a loud 
voice. ‘The point then would be that Ezra reads a sentence, which is 
repeated by the Lev., famous for their high, far-carrying ale so that 
it could be heard by all the assembly. 


8°’, The keeping of a feast.—The effect of hearing the 
law was to produce mourning and weeping among the peo- 
ple. They are cheered with the assurance that the day is holy 
and are bade to keep a joyful feast—9. The speakers named in 
our text are Nehemiah, that is the governor, and Ezra, the priest, 
the scribe, and the Levites who taught the people]. Nehemiah the 
governor has been interpolated into the text by the Chronicler 
to justify his wrong chronology, making Ezra and Nehemiah 
contemporaries (so Mey.!%). Torrey considers only “Nehe- 
miah” as the interpolation (ES.%°), Esd. has an interesting 
text: the governor said to Ezra and to the Levites. It would have 
been unseemly to the Chronicler that a civil governor should 
inform the priest about holy days.—To-day is holy to Yahweh 
our God]. Our of G is preferable to your of 4. The 1st day 
of the 7th month (Tisri, v.*) was set apart for the Feast of 
Trumpets, Lv. 237-25 Nu. 291-6. But the observance of the day 
as described here does not conform to the law. Ryle thinks 
the day became holy because the law was read, since the peo- 
ple would not yet know anything about this festival. The 
people did not know that it was a holy day until they were told, 
and certainly Ezra could not have been ignorant about the re- 
quirements for the Feast of Trumpets.—Do not mourn and do 
not weep, for all the people were weeping as they heard the words 
of the law]. The law produced an undesired effect, for the peo- 
ple broke out into weeping. Why did they shed tears? We 
have at least a striking parallel, for King Josiah rent his clothes 
when the new law of Dt. was read to him (2 K. 22"). We 
know further that the cause of his distress was the expected 
execution of the threats in a law which had never been obeyed 
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(ib. v. 8). The same reasons might explain the mourning of 
the people now, cf. Ezr. 10'.—10. Directions are given by Ezra 
for the people’s observance of the holy day: come, eat the fat 
pieces and drink sweet drinks]. The fat pieces, from the Oriental 
point of view, are the most dainty morsels of the meat. The 
sweet drink is presumably the new sweet wine.—And send por- 
tions to those for whom nothing is prepared], or better with G 
who have nothing, i. e., the poor. There is no law enjoining 
this distribution except the general law of charity. 


The words taken altogether imply that a feast was held and sacri- 
fices made, from which the people were to eat as in the early times. 
The words sound like an invitation to a meal. The reading had pro- 
ceeded from dawn till noon. The people were hungry. Animals may 
already have been slain and now the invitation is given to feast. The 
last sentence is obscure on account of corruption; the text may be 
rendered: and do not grieve, for the joy of Yahweh is your stronghold]. 
This word for “joy” is found elsw. only 1 Ch. 1627; “stronghold” as 
a place of shelter is often found as a pred. of God, e. g., Ps. 271315 
Is. 254. But how could the joy of Yahweh be a shelter? We might 
possibly suppose a very refined sense: you will find your refuge from 
the dire threats of the law by filling yourselves now with a divine joy. 
The Vrss. show that the text was hard to rd. or to understand, Esd., 
e. g., reading for Yahweh will give you glory. © has merely: for he is 
our strength. The trouble is not so much the words themselves as their 
unsuitableness to the context. The sentence is designed to give rea- 
son why the people should cease to mourn. 


11. This verse is in a way parenthetical, describing more par- 
ticularly the method by which the people were quieted.—And 
the Levites were quieting all the people saying, Be still, for to-day 
as holy, and do not grieve. This repeats what has been already 
said in preceding places.—12. The people did as enjoined in 
v.°, the writer adding and to make a great rejoicing]. The rea-_ 
son for the joyful feasting is then given in words hard to com- 
prehend: for they understood the words which had been taught 
them]. Here again the statement is clear in itself, but it serves 
poorly as a ground for the feasting. 


We would naturally refer the statement to their comprehension of 
the law, but that had produced mourning and lamentation and woe. 
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The only other possible reference is to the words of vv." !-, about the 
holy day and the feast. But it would seem superfluous to explain 
that the people understood such simple directions as to eat and drink. 
It may be that the meaning is: they perceived the duty to feast in the words 
of the law which had been taught them. As we cannot find a hint of such 
a duty in the passage, the understanding of the people was noteworthy. 
3 Esd. shows an alternative, though not a very hopeful one: they were 
greatly exalted by the words which they had been taught. 


1. oyn 52] Esd. nay tb Aq80¢ = Sap as v.2.—snx] GL adds ele ’Ie- 
poucaAny, thus completing the sentence as Ezr. 3!—o.nn... ws] 
Esd. tod mpd¢ dvatoAks isp0d cuA@voc.—rpdn] Esd. co tepet xa dvary- 
yooty = NP) [797.—. .. 8 77] om. GB; Esd.AL bxd xvetou Oc0d ’Ic- 
pana, B om. xuvpfou.—2. yma] GL adds 6 yeapwatetc, Esd.BA & dpytepetc, 
which 4 has in v.! also.—p20-b>)] GL xad navtds éxobovtos cuvtévat, Esd. 
xal T&oty tots tepearBA, showing 7) for 793, eloquent witness of the il- 
legibility of mss. 2 adds xat xavtl dxobovt: tod cuvévar, showing the 
common correcting dup.—yows] Esd.B4, dxotcat tov véwov.—3. XP] 
Esd.£ dvéyvw.—a0n 1355] lacking in GBAN, Esd. év tO 9d tod tepod 
TuAGYos edeuxdmeouBA, éy tH elooxwoew tod nowtov icp0d mwA@vocl.—-}n 
swxn] Esd. dnb 8p0e0u, G dnd tis Gpac Stapurican tov HAtoy = WHI nyD 
vowaA —aqnn...o°330)] Esd. xat éxédwxayv mavra [may td tAnBocAL] cov 
yoov ei¢ tov véuov. This text lacks 138) and 15D and construes 03230 
as pred. of dyn or bapn.—4. rapa] Esd. 6 tepeds xat dvayyaotns too 
yoyov.—rat>... ws] om. GBAN, L has 6 éxotnoev efg td Syunyorhoat = 
aawb avy wes; Esd. tod xataoxevacbévtoc.—i310r-by] G Esd. éx. Of 
the last four names G® has only Zechariah —5. nnp)| Esd. xat dve- 
Rady, dvéhaBevE = xw2r or npdr,—rppr] Esd.A cb BiBAtoy tod vdy0v.— 
sp] @ and Esd. évermtoy = »395.—ayn 52] Esd. tod xAjOo0ug.—n . . . 19] 
Esd. xooexkOyto yao émd6Ews évmrov m&vtwv. 3 Esd. presidebat enim 
in gloria in conspectu omnium, showing »3y> here.—6. xy] lacking 
in G8, Esd.B has Ataptas, one of those on Ezra’s right hand in v. 4. 
—... mm] Esd. xupip 066 tH bolotw Oe saBaw) Iavtoxe&topfAL.— 
wy] Esd. égebvyncevBA, e&eodvycel.—yon'] G xat elxav = 0N1,—]0x?] 
om. Esd.Al. Esd. lacks 0.» and puts 7378 directly after 1p, thus 
mpoonecéytes éxt thy yhy meocexdvycay tH Oe.—7. 1331] GL and Esd.t 
nat of viol adtod xat Bavatas.—oanday... 1] lacking in @BA, perhaps 
accidentally skipping a line—anbm]. The conj. is lacking in Esd.— 
annd... 3920] HW silentium faciebant in populo ad audiendam legem, 
showing own» for 0320. Esd. has é3i8acxovB, but “teaching” an- 
ticipates v. 8, and teaching could not precede reading. For the whole 
clause 3 Esd. has: et preferebant singuli eos qui intelligebant lectionem, 
and they each one chose those who understood the reading.—o7ny~dy ayn] 
Esd. xat xpd td ®AHB0¢ (connecting with xp» v.*) = oyamoy. MT. 
may be due to careless dittog.—8. apy] BE xal évéyww "HtSeac.— 
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bow... wren] G xat ediSacxev ["Eopacom: 1] xat SedoredAev év éextothun 
Kuotou; the words are lacking in Esd., rd. sw nw wrpn, and the trans- 
lator gave the mng.—X7pn3 132] G xat ouvqnev 6 Aude év cH dvayvedoer; 
Esd. éuquctodvres dua thy dviyvwcty; UW et intellexerunt, cum legeretur.— 
9. "na N10 AVON] GBAN Neewlac. Esd. has xat elxev "Attapaty "Eoog 
t®%.t. A. One Gk. version lacks “Neh.,” the other the title. Esd. 
did not understand this title and transliterates it. It appears that 
this title was put into the text first, and that “Neh.” was added in a 
new recension in which Ne. 1-7 was placed in the midst of the Ezra 
narrative. The title may in the original have been applied to Ezra, 
though it is given to him nowhere else.—o2"7>x] lacking in Esd. GB3A% c@ 
Oe@ tay correctly.—r93n . . . bx] lacking in Esd.—729] lacking in Esd. 
—10. ond spn] lacking in Esd.BA, 3 Esd. et dixit Esdras.—orpnon inv] 
lacking in Esd.8.—nv0] Esd. dnootoAks = ormbw.—ad pra xd] G and 
Esd. totic wh fxouctv.—oryn...99] G Ste gotly icyds hudvBS (byavA); 
Esd. & yap xbetoc S0fkcer bude.—11. ownn] v. on v.7; Esd. éxéAevoy, 
only used in Apocr., but mng. “make an announcement”; so 3 Esd. 
denuntiebant.—07] lacking in Esd.84; transposed and placed after wap 
in L, 7. ¢., oryate xat wt) Autetce.—12°37 93] Esd. Ste xal évequardOyoay; 
3 Esd. magnifice enim sunt exaltati, where we may note 752 lacking 
in its proper place, and 0” has been rd. for 772. 


8°. The Feast of Booths.—Continuing the reading of 
the law, the command to keep the Feast of Booths, or Taber- 
nacles, as it is wrongly called, is found and the people go to the 
mountain for branches to build booths. The reading of the law 
is continued daily for the seven days.—18. On the 2d day of the 
7th month, and so directly after the events described in vv. 1-”, 
all of which are assumed to have taken place in one day, cf. v. 2. 
The assembly is now described as composed of the heads of the 
fathers of all the people, a favourite term of the Chronicler, the 
priests and the Levites|. The mass of the people, who had par- 
ticipated in the first day’s proceedings, are not mentioned, and 
were probably not present. Unto Ezra the scribe] is probably a 
gloss, v. s:—The object of this assembly was not the reading 
of the law, but its study, fo get an insight into [or give heed to] 
the words of the law|. The clan leaders and the ecclesiastics 
were gathered now to put the law into effect—14. And they 
found written in the law which Yahweh commanded by the hand of 
Moses that the sons of Israel should dwell in booths on the feast 
of the 7th month, RV. “how that Yahweh had commanded” 
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is wrong. The first "WN is a relative and the second a con- 
junction. 


The law referred to is found in Dt. 16-5 Ly. 23%*#-. The time 
prescribed in Dt. is after the gathering of the harvest, and the festival 
corresponds with the ingathering of the earlier code (Ex. 231%» 3422»). 
The Levitical code gives the 15th of the 7th month as the appointed 
time, but connects the feast with the gathering of the harvest. Acc. 
to our dates the feast was kept on the 2d day of the month. This 
story is based on the Lev. code, where alone a specific date is prescribed, 
and where the making of booths is ordered. It is inconceivable that 
Ezra should have held the feast on the wrong day. We may suppose 
that either the rst day of v.? is an error, “2d” in v. * mng. the next 
day, or, more prob., 13 days had elapsed between the assembly of stu- 
dents in v." and the actual keeping of the festival. In 9! we are 
transported to the 24th day, just right if the seven-day feast began 
on the 15th. We must remember, though, that the two sections are 
loosely joined and may have no original connection at all. 


15. And they commanded and issued a proclamation]. So we 
must read by a slight correction, for here we have the orders 
given to the people, and not a continuation of the law. On 
“issuing a proclamation” v. on Ezr. 11.—In all their cities and 
in Jerusalem. As the message convening all the people to the 
feast was sent all over Judah, a period of seven days would be 
required before the orders could be complied with, and so we 
can account for the 13 days between v.¥ and v. !".—Go to the 
mountain], referring probably to the hill country of Judah gen- 
erally and not to any one mountain.—And bring in leaves], 
here meaning the leaves attached to the twigs and so used for 
branches. There follows the catalogue of trees, the most exten- 
sive in the Bible, except Is. 411°: olive, oil-tree (oleaster), myrtle,* 
palm, and thick trees (with heavy foliage, perhaps evergreens). 
In Lv. 23 we find “palm, thick trees and willows,” only two 
trees common in the two passages. Perhaps the Chronicler has 
amplified the passage according to the usage in his own day, or 
the leaders may have named all the trees which might easily 
be found, thinking rightly that it was not material what kind 
of trees the branches were from.—16. The people obeyed the 


* Once common in Palestine, dnd still found, though rarely (GAS. Twelve Prophets, ii,*85). 
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proclamation and built the booths each one upon his roof,* and 
in their courts|, for those who had residences in Jerusalem, and 
in the courts of the house of God], for the priests, Levites, and 
other temple officials, and in the open place of the water gatel, 
where the first assembly had been held, v.1, and therefore pre- 
sumably the largest open space in the city, and in the open place 
of the gate of Ephraim], for those who lived outside of Jerusalem. 
The gate of Ephraim is named in 2 K. 14% = 2 Ch. 25% Ne. 
125°, See Guthe, ZDPV. viii, %. It was presumably the 
main outlet to the north country. 

17. And all the congregation who had returned from the cap- 
tivity] shows a note of the Chronicler, who assumed that all the 
people who were in Judah in Ezra’s time were returned exiles. 
—For the sons of Israel had not done so from the days of Joshua 
the son of Nun until that day]. The reference is not to some 
keeping of this feast by Joshua, for we know of no other cele- 
bration, but the meaning is that in all Hebrew history the fes- 
tival had not been kept. Ryle argues that the meaning is not 
that no feast was kept, but that it had not been kept in the 
strict way required by Ezra, and this big conclusion is based 
on the words “done so.” “So” or “thus” is indeed an in- 
definite word, but here it can only refer to the particular fes- 
tival described. The feast had been kept by Solomon, 2 Ch. 
78 818, by Zerubbabel and Jeshua, Ezr. 34, cf. Zc. 1418-18, Hos. 
12° shows that the feast was generally kept in his time. But 
the author ignores this evidence. The law was new, and every 
institution appears to be new.—And there was a very great 
rejoicing]. ‘This was but complying with the law for the feast 
according to Dt. 164 Ly. 23%.—18. With a Greek text we 
must read: and Ezra read in the book of the law of God daily from 
the 1st day lof the Feast of Booths, as we find in a Greek as.] 
until the last day, 7. e., the 7th day of the feast.—And on the 
8th day there was an assembly according to the ordinance]. This 
word for ‘‘assembly”’ is found in Lv. 23%¢ to define holy convoca- 
tion. ‘The law forbade any work on that day; perhaps thus we - 
may explain the abrupt stop of the narrative at this point. | 


*Simple tents were often set up on the roofs for transient guests (Kittel, Kénige,19), 
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The narrative assumes that the people were absolutely ignorant of 
the law prescribing the Feast of Booths. As it had been celebrated 
already in the postex. period, this section cannot have originated with 
the Chr. He would not have been guilty of such a stupid blunder as 
to contradict Ezr. 34. Some other writer might easily have displayed 
such ignorance, for many Jews may have been uneducated in the his- 
tory of Israel. 


13-18. At this point the book of Esd. ends, though we find in BA 
xal éxtouvnyOnsav corresponding to 1)DN3 in v.13, In © we have the 
whole of v. 1%, but it agrees so exactly with G¥ that the broken sentence 
of Esd. must have been completed from 6, perhaps by Lucian himself. 
Material for textual criticism, therefore, is sadly deficient for the rest of 
the book.—14. +3] lacking in 6.—15. yp wvayy] G odAmey Ev = aIyI8N, 
“clarion,” a word found often in P (v. BDB. and Benz. Arch.277).— 
soxd] G xat elev "Esopus. This is prob. an original reading, as may 
be determined by the disinclination of the Gk. translators to depart 
from the text in the interest of intelligibility, but the Heb. has the 
better text nevertheless—16. 21N72) ODF ayy] GBAX chic wéAews xad 
og = Ty) yn. © has this and then adds full text of MT., showing 
the frequent correction by addition —17. 1xn] lacking in G8A8.—18. 
np] + "ECSpack.— pwr] + ctéy oxnvovl.—oewns] lacking in G8. 


9. The great confession.—A great fast is kept and on the 
day of its observance a long confession is said. The two things 
are but loosely connected, and the confession reveals clearly 
conditions later than the Persian period. 

1-5. The fast.—1. And on the 24th day of this month]. The 
day but one after the completion of the Feast of Booths by all 
the people of Judah, 8'%. For so the Chronicler connects the 
events.—Our text has: and earth was upon them). This is not 
found in the best Greek texts, and where it does occur it is 
correctly specified upon their head. This was a common sign 
of deep: distress (v., ¢. g., 1 S. 4% 2S. 1% 25” Jb. 2”).—2. 
And the seed of Israel separated themselves from all the sons of 
foreigners. This shows the priestly spirit. The pure-blooded 
son of Abraham was alone a fit subject for Yahweh’s favour. 
The presence of an alien was a disturbing influence. Just how 
the separation was made it is hard to say. Perhaps foreigners 
were not hard to exclude from a service characterised by fast- 
ing, sackcloth, and earth. Sta. says we do not know who these 
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foreigners were nor their relation to the Jewish community 
(BT.*°), They must include all that could not prove their 
Israelite blood (Ezr. 25°; see further Mey. Ent). This 
statement is inconceivable after Ezr. gf. The separation had 
already taken place according to that story.—And they stood and 
made confession of their sins and of the iniquity of their fathers]. 
The sin of themselves and of their fathers was the failure to 
observe the law.—3. And they stood upon their place and read). 
The subject strictly is the seed of Israel, v.?. Probably the 
Levites of v.4 are really meant.—The fourth of the day and a 
fourth they made confession and prostrated themselves to Yahweh 
their God]. The assembly was apparently held only in the morn- 
ing, as that was the duration of Ezra’s reading, 8°. Half of the 
morning was spent in reading the law and the other half in 
bemoaning its long neglect.—4. And there stood upon the stairs 
of the Levites] cannot be right; for we know of no such stairs, 
though of course ignorance is not equivalent to knowledge. 
But the place of the assembly is the same as in c. 8, and Levites 
is the body whose names are recited. We may easily translate: 
and there stood upon the elevation, the wooden platform already 
described, 84. Eight Levites are named, three common with 
87, Jeshua, Bani, and Sherebiah; two Banis and a Buni (for 
all of which @ has son or sons) make the list suspicious.—A nd 
they cried with a loud voice unto Yahweh their God]. The Levites 
were characterised by their loud voices, doubtless the result of 
cultivation. They wanted to be heard by the whole assembly. 
So they had silenced the crowd by their high voices penetrating 
even through the loud wailing of the people, 8%. It looks as 
if we should have “unto the people” instead of “unto Yahweh,” 
for in v.> the Levites address the assembly. It may be that 
the Levites led the people in chanting some psalm.—5. And the 
Levites said], this time to the assembled people. There follows 
a list of eight names of Levites, the same number-as in v. 4, 
and surely we should expect the same names. Our text, how- 
ever, has but five in common. This is an unmistakable sign of 
corruption.—The direction to the people is rise, bless Yahweh 
our [as &] God from everlasting to everlasting]. The call is for 
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the people to rise from their prostration, v. , in order to praise 
Yahweh and to be ready to listen.—The people obeyed, doubt- 
less following the Levites in some ritual, and they blessed the name 
of thy glory and exalted above all blessing and praise]. For this 
jumble 6" has tried to make sense by rendering: bless the name 
of the glory exalted above all with joy and with praise. YW makes 
“exalted” a predicate of “name” and thus helps to determine 
the true meaning: and they blessed his glorious name exalting it 
above all blessing and praise. A slight change in the text is re- 
quired, but some correction is essential. 


9°°°. The confession. 


This is much like many other prayers, exhortations, and addresses 
found in the Bible, the NT. parallel being the speech of Stephen (Acts 
7). It is quite unlike the confession of Ezra (Ezr. 9), and if that be 
genuine, as I doubt not, this one is a production from another source 
incorporated by the Chr. The state of the Gk. text shows a passage 
so well preserved that it may be well regarded as a late insertion. It 
is in substance a review of Israel’s history, dealing with events well 
known to us. The purpose is to show God’s goodness to Israel and 
Israel’s failure to respond. The spirit of the passage is prophetic 
rather than priestly. It clearly belongs to the Gk. age, v. 7., vv. %*- 
On the character of the prayer, v. further Kost.® #., Sta.34t, 

In MT. the confession is anonymous, and it is natural to assume that 
it is a continuation of the Lev. call to prayer preceding. The prayer 
must come from an individual, and G has a prefatory note, and Ezra 
said. From this note the c. has been associated wrongly with Ezra. 


6. Thou alone art Yahweh] is obviously not original, God 
being the proper word. The change was presumably due to 
an illogical Yahwist.—As usual, the history goes back to the 
creation as told in Gn. Yahweh had created not only the 
heavens, but also the heaven of heavens], an expression found in 
Dt. ro! and elsewhere. It would naturally be the heavens 
par excellence, somewhat as we say the seventh heaven.—7. 
The history jumps to Abraham as the real father of the Hebrew 
people. The historical points are the migration from Ur- 
Kasdim and the change of name, both events from P.—8. 
Thou didst find his heart faithful before thee] might be a reference 
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to Abraham’s whole life of fidelity, but the author had especially 
in mind the great act of obedience (Gn. 22).—The land of the 
Canaanite]. In the E. story of this covenant ten nations are 
mentioned (Gn. 1519-?!), of which we find but six here. This 
same list is found in Ex. 23* Jos. 244.—And thou didst es- 
tablish thy words, for thou art righteous]. God, though foreseeing 
the poor use which would be made of his boon, nevertheless 
from his own righteousness, which includes truthfulness, must 
make good his promise.—9. We plunge into the midst of the 
Egyptian bondage, for the author is reciting the most con- 
spicuous of God’s gracious acts toward his people-—Thou didst 
hear their cry at the Red Sea]. This refers to the cry when the 
pursuing Egyptians overtook the fleeing Israelites (Ex. 14”). 
—10. And thou didst give signs and wonders]. We naturally 
think of the plagues, but these long preceded the wonders at 
the Red Sea, which in themselves would be sufficient. The 
author does not keep strictly to chronological order, and the 
plagues were doubtless in his mind.—The reason for interven- 
tion is now given: for thou [Yahweh] knowest that they [the 
Egyptians] acted presumptuously against them]. The same ex- 
pression occurs in a speech of Jethro’s reviewing this deliverance, 
Ex. 18". The presumption consisted in the pursuit of a people 
to whom liberty had been accorded.—And thou didst make for 
thyself a name as this day]. Name is here and frequently in the 
OT. nearly equivalent to reputation.—11. Into the depths like 
a stone] is a quotation from the Song of the Sea, Ex. 15°; thou 
didst cast replaces “they sank” in Ex., showing the speaker’s 
conception of God’s intervention.—12. The pillar of cloud by 
day and pillar of fire by night are described in Ex. 13%, where 
it is said that Yahweh himself was in the pillars or columns. _ 
Our passage refines the earlier theology of J. Yahweh leads 
the people by the pillars, but is not himself in them.—18. Here, 
too, the later ideas are revealed; though Yahweh is said to 
descend upon Mt. Sinai, he spoke with the people from heaven]. 
In Ex. 19” Yahweh actually descended to the top of the moun- 
tain and spoke to Moses face to face (Dt. 54 34'°).—14. One 
part of the law is emphasised: thy holy sabbath thou didst make 
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known to them], indicating a supremacy for this law such as we 
find in NT. times (Mk. 277 #- Lu. 13 #- Ju. 518).—15. Bread 
from heaven thou gavest them for their hunger]. The story of the 
giving of the manna is found in Ex. 164 The supposed 
miraculous character of this bread makes its gift one of the 
great acts of God.—And water from the rock thou broughtest out 
to them for their thirst], v. Ex. 17°, and a longer account in Nu. 
20’-8.—To go in to take possession of the land] as we find com- 
manded in Dt. 18; which I raised my hand to give them]. We 
find Yahweh swore to give Israel the land of Canaan (v. Gn. 
263 Ex. 33! Nu. 14% 321). Raising the hand is the gesture 
accompanying the oath and is here its equivalent, so Ex. 68 
Nu. 14” Ez. 2078 4714 Ps. 106%, v, on 8&—16. The list of 
Yahweh’s gracious acts ends and the speaker turns to the at- 
titude of the people toward God. They and our fathers acted 
presumptuously]. They are the people of Moses’ time; our 
fathers the later generations. Yahweh kept his compact, but 
the people did not.—Hardened their neck] is quoted from Dt. 
to®, and v. Je. 7* 17% 109°* and vv.1'-*. The repetition in 
v.17 is probably a copyist’s error.—17. The rebellious spirit of 
“Israel is elaborated after the manner of some of the prophets 
to impress the hearers: and they refused to listen [obey], nor did 
they remember thy wonders which thou didst with them]. Then 
we come again to a specific act of insubordination: and they ap- 
pointed a leader to return to their servitude in Egypt]. By the 
accidental dropping of a letter, MT. has in their rebellion, v. 
Nu. 14.—But the salvation of Israel was assured from the 
character of God. Our text runs: thou ari a God of forgiveness, 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger and abundant in loving kind- 
ness]. With the exception of of forgiveness these are conven- 
tional attributes of God and are found verbatim in Ex. 34§ 
Jon. 42—18. Nevertheless [with reference to the preceding] 
thou didst not abandon them]. In spite of God’s overlooking 
their wrong in resolving to choose a leader of their own in place 
of the one appointed by him, they proceed to a further act of 
gross apostasy. EV*. render yea, when (so BDB.) and con- 
nect with v.19, but the above-named connection is better.— 
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And they committed great blasphemies|. This may refer to the 
idolatry just described, but it is more natural to refer it to the 
general faithless attitude of early Israel toward God.—19. 
And thou by reason of thy abundant compassion didst not abandon 
them in the desert], evidence of the long suffering of God as de- 
scribed in v.17.—20. Thy good spirit thou gavest to make them 
wise]. A Greek text has the more common holy spirit. There 
is no reference to this gift in the Pentateuch, for Nu. 1117 deals 
with quite another matter, but it is in harmony with the later 
conception, as we find the same idea in Is. 63".—21. This 
verse is a free quotation of passages in Dt. 84%, v. Dr. Dt. 
The common rendering ‘‘swell” is not so good as “‘blister” as 
a description of the trouble caused to the feet by long marches. 
The actual hunger, thirst, and other privations of the desert 
were decidedly minimised by those who looked back to them 
from a later period of time.—22. The narrative jumps now to 
the time when Israel emerged from the desert and began the 
permanent conquest of the land. The kingdoms and peoples are 
explained to be the two districts conquered on the east of the 
Jordan, while still under Moses’ leadership. Thou didst allot 
them |the kingdoms and peoples] fo a corner] is interpreted to 
mean “into every corner” (BDB), 7. e., the land was divided 
to its utmost extent. The rendering of EV*. “after their por- 
tion” is unjustifiable. But the sense is vague at best, and the 
phrase needless; therefore it is better to read with G allot to 
them.—The text is badly confused in the following: and they 
took possession of the land of Sihon |and the land of] the king of 
Heshbon]. The bracketed words are an accidental repetition. 
For the history v. Nu. 21.—23. And their sons thou didst multiply 
like the stars of heaven] is a reference to the promise to Abraham, 
Gn. 15° 22!7 264. But this passage may come from Dt. 1”, 
With v. > we are brought to the conquest of Canaan and so to 
the period after Moses.—24. Their kings and the peoples of the 
lands to do with them according to their [Israel’s] pleasure]. The 
theory that Joshua exterminated the whole body of Canaan- 
ites (Jos. 1-12) finds no reflection here.—25. The expressions 
are for the most part taken from Dt.: fortified cities, 3°, houses 
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full of everything good, cisterns already] hewn, vineyards and olive- 
yards, is condensed from 6"; fat land occurs in Nu. 13” with 
a different word for “land.” —26. And have cast thy law behind 
their back]. We find references to disobedient persons casting 
God behind the back, 1 K. 14° Ez. 233% The phrase is 
equivalent to turning the back to the law (cf. Je. 22”), and so 
disregarding it. It is interesting to note the late conception 
which puts the law where earlier writers put God.—Thy proph- 
ets [standing first for emphasis] who testified against them to turn 
them back to thee, they have slain]. Elsewhere in OT. this crime 
is cited only by Elijah, 1 K. 19; it is an offence emphasised in 
NT., Mt. 522 2331-87 Lu. 11 1333 Acts 7% Rom. 11° Rev. 166 1824, 
The slaying of the prophets was a peculiarly obnoxious crime, 
because they were executing the will of Yahweh (Je. 26!°).— 
27. God’s efforts being thwarted, punishment was inflicted: 
thou didst give them into the hand [power] of their tormentors, and 
they tormented them, and in the time of their torment they cried 
unto thee], so we may reproduce the word-play of the original. 
The reference is not to any specific invasion, but is a general 
survey of the early period as portrayed in Ju. The moralising 
here is very like that of the editor of Ju. 2! -, et pass.—And 
thou didst hear from heaven]. Emphasis is laid upon the fact, 
as the speaker reads the history, that whenever Israel cried in 
distress God gave relief—And according to thy abundant com- 
passions as [v.1] thou didst give saviours]. The saviours are 
called “judges” (Ju. 236 3°); they were the warlike heroes 
Ehud, Jerubbaal, e¢ a/.—28. But when they had a respite], as 
soon as the punishment was withdrawn and conditions were fa- 
vourable, they again did evil before thee, and thou didst abandon 
them in the hand of their enemies]. The idea is that Israel was 
held up by God’s hand, and as soon as he let go, setting the 
enemy free to act, then Israel was no match for the foe. There 
follows a repetition of the story of the people’s distressful cry 
and Yahweh’s resumed intervention.—Thou didst deliver them 
according to thy compassions many times]. “Many times,” as 
EV*., is impossible on any just principles of Hebrew syntax. 
“Many” or “abundant” must qualify “compassions” as in 
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vv. 19.27, “Times” is lacking in most Greek texts, and where 
it occurs it introduces v. 2°. “Many times” does not fit in with 
the idea. The point is that each time when the people cried Yah- 
weh delivered them. What we should rather expect is from their 
enemies.—29. And thou didst testify against them] by the mouth 
of the prophets, as v.°. Here the object is to bring them back 
to thy law], but in v. * to thee. God and the law are practically 
identified in respect to Israel’s obedience.—Which a man shall 
do and live by them] is a quotation from Ly. 18° with the usual 
slight inaccuracies.—30. The first clause is difficult; EV*. have: 
“Many years thou didst bear with them” as in 6”. The other 
Vrss. render literally. Ryle supposes an object, “mercy,” to 
be omitted, “prolong” being equivalent to “prolong mercy.” 
But in Ps. 36" ro1? the object is found. Such a sense is suit- 
able. The passage may be rendered: thou didst draw many years 
unto them, 7. e., a long-suffering God gave them many years of 
grace.—And thou didst give them into the hand of the peoples of 
the lands] refers to the final catastrophes resulting from long- 
continued infidelity, therefore the peoples are the Babylonians. 

32. And now]. The speaker leaps from historic retrospect 
to the present consequences of the facts stated above.—Our 
God, the great, the mighty and the terrible God, keeping covenant 
and mercy]. A good instance of the late usage showing a fond- 
ness for a long list of divine attributes.—Let not all the hardship 
which has found |befallen] us seem little before thee]. The-word 
hardship is almost technical like “the exile,” referring espe- 
cially to the bondage in Egypt, Nu. 204. The plea is that God 
would not minimise the humiliation which his people endured. 
These hardships had befallen us, our kings, our princes, and our 
priests, and our prophets, and our fathers, and all thy people}. 
The long catalogue is made to emphasise the extent of the hard- 
ships which God is asked not to underestimate.—33. But thou 
art innocent literally, righteous] in regard to all that has come upon 
us|. Great as the degradation of Israel, this prophet does not 
charge God with injustice. Indeed, the whole passage is meant 
to show the singular forbearance of God.—34. This wickedness 
is described now as disobedience of the laws, commandments, 
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and testimonies, in which wrong the higher classes, kings, 
princes, priests, and fathers, were involved as well as the lowly. 
—35. And they in their kingdom and in thy great good which thou 
gavest to them and in the wide and fat land which thou gavest 
before them have not served thee]. This literal rendering brings 
out the extreme awkwardness of an accumulation of phrases 
such as some of these late writers loved—And have not turned 
from their evil deeds]. The purpose of God in bestowing his 
gifts was to make the people righteous as well as prosperous. 
—36. The writer now comes to the clearest description of the 
present plight, a description which points insistently to the 
miseries of the Greek period. And behold, we are to-day bond- 
men; and the land, which thou gavest to our fathers to eat tts fruit 
and its good, behold we are bondmen upon it|. The good refers 
to the general abundant products of the land “flowing with 
milk and honey.” Israel was familiar with bondage from the 
experience in Egypt and in Babylon. Now they are suffering 
bondage in the holy land itself. The condition is different 
from that of the Persian period, which was regarded as a re- 
lief from the bondage in Babylon.—37. And its abundant yield 
goes to the kings whom thou hast placed over us on account of our 
sins]. The land is still fruitful, but its wealth enriches only 
the foreign kings.—And over our bodies they rule]. Words could 
scarcely be found which would make Israel’s humiliation deeper. 
The word for bodies also means corpse. The bodies of these 
bondmen are virtually dead bodies, for the people are the mere 
tools of foreign tyrants.—And with our cattle they do according 
io their pleasure]. That is, the foreign rulers take what they 
want and the nominal owners get what is left. A man might 
have great herds, but he could never tell how much benefit 
would accrue to him.—And we are in great distress]. Since the 
oppressors took Israel’s property at will, the yield both of the 
soil and of the herd, we may regard the distress as including 
dire poverty, though the term also includes the anguish of soul 
endured by a liberty-loving people, bearing a galling servitude 
on the land which was theirs by divine gift. Yet there is no 
murmur against the ways of a mysterious Providence. In all 
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their bitterness there is only self-reproach. God’s hand is plain 
in the people’s degradation, but his course is abundantly jus- 
tified by Israel’s sins. 


1. omy ani] lacking in GBAN; GL has xat xbng ext ths nepadtc 
adtey = opwaavby "x —2. yr] G of viof—r23] G viod.—3. 717] lack- 
ing in GBAX,—myray own mya] lacking in GBAX. Gt" has td tétaptoy 
chs tpéeas in both clauses.—ovnnv] G adds t xveiw.— mm] lacking 
in G@B.—4. bsn3p 133] G xat viol KadyznA.—239 133] lacking in G8, 
viol XavavtAX, Kwvevtacl = 9332.—5. Of the names G48 has only 
"Incots xat Kadurnr. © has all the names exc. the two Banis.—o>nbx]} 
G cov Oedy yyuov.—onrn 1379] GL cys 36Ens tod dnepudoupgvou; rd. 
133.—on1nn] is a Polal ptc., the only case of its use. 07D, exalting 
it, would be better—n272] G &yaAAtd&oet = 7332.—6. G prefaces to 
MT. xat elev "Hopag = NUY IDN).—d'nwa!] lacking in GBA.—ox23] 
GBAN chy otdov adtGy = OIDY.—7. 77] lacking in G8.—o 2x] GL 
A®ozay as in v.>.— x] G ydeas = pax.—8. nn] G adds aicg; GE 
adds Evawy to the list of peoples.—nnb?] lacking in G@848.—For nnd 
5] rd. wordy 1b.—9. 90] gou0edv, as always exc. Is. 63%, when it stands 
for o18.—10. o:npn] G adds év Atyiatw.—15. ws] G eq’ Fv.—ti17. 
ana] GB év Atyértw = o302.—20, rawr] GE &yrov.—21. mon xb] 
GE xat odx exedeHOnoav Shuatos, reading 133 73702.—22. xpd] GBA 
adtoic = 0nd, GL eis nodcwrov = 0°399.—23f. pann... x15] GBA has 
only xat éxAneovéunsay dutyy.—7an prxn] G yy tOv Xavavatwv.—25. 
ainw ADIN) lacking in G@BAS.—25. oan] GL adds ods otx éfeAatd- 
pnoav = 123 No we as Dt. 6.—28. ony] lacking in @BAX, GL has 
nar év xarpotc as beginning of v.2. For ma5] we should rd. 0°37, as 
vv. 19. 27. 31—o ny] may be a corruption of on%n. There is no possible 
legitimate construction of the text as it stands.—29. 1 Ann] lack- 
ing in GBAX,—31. 5x] G icyvedc, so xn in v. %.—35. oman] G Be- 
othetg couv.—36f. ma7D... AaVw-NN)] lacking in GBAY, 


10 (EV. 9°°-10°°). A list of names on a sealed tablet and 
an agreement to provide supplies for the temple-worship. 


The c. is written in the first p. pl. The expression “our princes, - 
our Ley., our pr.” is striking, and the ending is in perfect accord: “we 
did not neglect the house of our God.” This construction is lost oc- 
casionally. V.28 begins with third p., but the text shades off into the 
first p. again in v.2*>; so again in v. *, the original form being resumed 
at the end. The passage is therefore neither from N. nor the Chr. 
To any one carefully studying the characteristics of N. no argument 
is needed to show that the governor had no part in this composition. 
We miss altogether his sharp, brief, and clear expressions. I am per- 
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suaded that the Chr. never used the first p. exc. occasionally in the 
expansion of N. or E., and very little then. Neither is the c. from E., 
for it was not written by a pr. This may be made clear from a single 
expression: “We brought the best of our coarse meal . . . to the pr. 

. and the tithe of our land to the Lev.,” v.*8. The conclusion is 
therefore apparent that the c. is from the pen of a layman of the period, 
possibly a prophet, who was a most zealous supporter of the temple- 
worship. 

The passage has nothing to do with the time of Ezra. In words 
there is, indeed, much about the law; but the inevitable result of a care- 
ful study shows that the measures taken for the support of the temple 
were not the consequence of legal enactment, but of mutual agreement. 
It is prob., therefore, that the phrases referring to the law are inter- 
polated or to be interpreted in a general sense. 

The measures agreed upon are: (1) not to intermarry with foreigners; 
(2) not to purchase from those who sold merchandise on the Sabbath 
day; (3) to keep the seventh year; (4) to impose a cash tax upon them- 
selves for the support of the temple; (5) to provide wood for burning 
upon the altar; (6) to offer the first fruits; and (7) to pay the tithes. 
Now four of these matters (1, 2, 5, 7) are identical with the reforms 
of Neh.’s second administration, c. 13. Indeed, all exc. (3) are prac- 
tically covered by those reforms. The most fitting place for this c., 
therefore, is found by placing it as a sequel to c. 13. Neh.’s habit 
was to put the people under a solemn pledge to continue the right 
course instituted by him, 512 1375. We have here a story, by one of 
the participants, of the measures taken by the people to perpetuate 
Neh.’s reforms. The lists of names in their present forms are all sus- 
picious. 

It is easy to see how the c. came to be misplaced. By its structure, 
being in first p. pl., it has an external association with the long prayer 
in c. 9. By its devotion to the cult, and by the measures taken to 
maintain it, which could easily be connected with the keeping of the 
law, it afforded an easy sequel to the story of Ezra’s promulgation of 
the law. In the original form this c. follows the Deut. law, which was, 
of course, well known before Ezra; indeed, it is the basis of Neh.’s 
reforms. The law-book of Ezra was not Dt., but either the priestly 
law or the whole Pentateuch. 

On the character of these regulations, esp. in relation to the Priest 
Code, v. Kost.7°#-, GAS. Jer. i,387!-, Schiirer, Jewish People, div. ii, 
vol. i,?* #-, 


10°**. A list of priests, Levites, and chiefs upon a sealed 
record.—1. Amd in all this] is inserted by the Chronicler to 
make a connection with the preceding, cf. 13°, ‘‘and in all this 
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time”; but the connection will scarcely hold here. The usual 
conception is that the phrase means in view of this, 1. e., the 
condition described in 9°’. 


We make a sure covenant] RV. The phrase is difficult, but it is 
hard to get this meaning, as “covenant” is lacking in 4. The words 
literally mean we are cutting support, and “cut” is not equivalent to 
“make a covenant”; 730 occurs elsw. only in 11%, where it is a txt. 
err. By changing the pointing the word would mean iruly or accu- 
rately. But a conception like “pledging faith”? (BDB.) does not fit 
in here at all. We should render, we are engraving correctly, referring 
to the list of names, and thus the word 3px is removed from the Heb. 
lexicon. Thus understood, the phrase prepares the way for what 
follows, and writing upon the sealed (record)]. This is very different 
from the usual translation. “Seal unto it,’’ RV., or “are at the seal- 
ing,” RV. in v.2, cannot be wrung from the text. The idea of at- 
testing an agreement to obey the law which had been rd. is as early 
as G, but it comes from wresting an impossible mng. from misunder- 
stood words. Indeed, this conception may be as old as the Chr.’s 
editing. The conj. “and” must be omitted before “upon.” As in 
Je. 3214 o1nn is the part of a clay cylinder or tablet which is sealed up 
or covered with an outer envelope. The writer gives the list of names 
which they wrote upon the inner part of the cylinder. For what pur- 
pose the record was made we are not informed, but the character and 
size of the list forbid our thinking of a catalogue of people who were 
inspired by Ezra to subscribe to an agreement to obey the law. 


Our princes, our Levites, our priests] is made the subject of 
a non-existent verb in the Vrss., ancient and modern. The 
words may possibly be interpreted as appositives to “me,” 
but are more likely mere headings to the list of names which 
follows. The words describe the composition of that list, 
though in reverse order. 


2-9. The list of priests.—At the head stands in our text Neh. the 
governor the son of Hachaliah. The doubled specification identifies him 
with the wall-builder, but his name does not fit in a catalogue of pr., 
and may be an interpolation here. The official title is not found in 
the best Gk. Vrss., evidence of a growth. There is a list of 22 priestly 
names, many of which are common to other catalogues. The absence 
of Eliashib’s name has caused much discussion (Ryle, Canow,8). It 
is either an accidental omission or the event belongs to the high priest- 
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hood of his successor. 10-14. The list of Levites.—There are 17 
names, but there are grave uncertainties about the text.—10. Jes. the 
son of Azaniah] is thus differentiated from the contemporary of Zer., but . 
it is the same Jes. as in other groups of Lev.—Of the sons of Henadad], 
v. Ezr. 3°.—11. And their brethren] often recurs in Levitical lists, and 
generally is interjected awkwardly as here. The implication seems to 
be that the names which follow are the brethren of Jes. Binuni, and 
Kadmiel. It is not clear whether the relationship is of blood or of 
office. 15-28. The list of princes.—They are called here heads of the 
people, a title equivalent to the more common heads of the fathers, 
Ezr. 1°. Many of these names recur in the list, Ezr. 2. On the names 
v. Gray, Heb. Pr. N.1844-, Sm. Listen,. 


1. nv] G codtots.—ornna-by] G émtapeaytCoucryv = wn. But as this 
is the only occurrence of this compound in @ (save that G¥ has it in 
v.*), and as we find in v. ? éxt tév oppaytCévtwy, it is easy to find in the 
prefix éxt an attestation of the by of MT. That is the correct reading. 
onn might mean “‘to attest by seal,’’ as given in BDB., but how that 
can be worked into a pass. with a prep. is incomprehensible, v.s. G 
does, however, attest the pl. in both cases (o’m1nn as v.2). The same 
form must belong to both places, and the sg. is preferable.—2. xnwanzn] 
lacking in GBAX, In © it is an obvious insertion, as we find a conj. 
b xat "Abapcactks.—11. ann] G of dSeAgot adtod.—Nwrdp] GB Kavea. 
The five names following this are wanting in G@B.—14. 12932 933] GBS 
viol Beviawery (Bavovarard4, Bavourel).—15f. 123 33] GB viet Baw. L 
has only vidt. Here the names in G are confused in division as in 
v.4. Bhas Baw ag Wad Onder ¢ Aavie.—20. 293] Qr. 123, GBS Bovae 
(353), Nw@arAL.—22. yr] lacking in G®, led8oux4.—25 f. As in vv. ¢f 
15f. there is confusion here. G® has Bada ets ow Byx paoupse ox Bava 
pa Acata. 


29 £. The compact to obey certain requirements of the law. The 
whole of v. 2° is the subject of the verb in v.*. To get the 
sense the whole must be taken together: the rest of the people, 
the priests, the Levites, the porters, the singers, the Nethinim and 
every one who had separated himself from the peoples of the lands 
unto the law of God, their wives, their sons and their daughters, 
every one knowing how to understand (30) adhering to their breth- 
ren, their chiefs, and coming under a curse and an oath to walk in 
the law of God, which was given by the hand of Moses the servant 
of God, and to observe and do all the commandments of Yahweh 
our God and his judgments and his statutes|, This long state- 
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ment in @ lacks a finite verb, and can therefore hardly be in 
its original form, unless it was a part of a still longer sentence 
the rest of which does not appear here. It is like much other 
work from the pen of the Chronicler. Kost. notes that the 
people accept not a new law, but an old one (Wied.*).—Every 
one knowing how to understand] is an appositive to sons and 
daughters (v. 8?).—30. Adhering unto their brethren] implies that 
this large group were following the lead of others in taking 
an oath to obey the law. But it is singular to find the whole 
body of temple officers among the last ones to subscribe to the 
law. The words may equally well be rendered prevailing upon 
their brethren, and thus the situation would be reversed and 
this list would give the leaders in the oath of subscription a 
more natural situation.—Their chiefs] stands in opposition to 
their brethren and limits the meaning too closely, especially if 
the sense above given is correct.—Yahweh our Lord] is an error. 
The passage is Elohistic, God occurring three times; it is written 
in the third person throughout, and we should have here simply 
God. Yahweh is wanting in two Greek mss. 

10°**°. The regulations agreed upon.—This is in the 
first person and represents the people’s point of view, as the 
priests and Levites are spoken of in the third person. It is a 
different source from vv. *°'.—31. And that we will not give 
our daughters]. This shows that we are dealing with the specific 
forms of an agreement, and that the proper introduction has 
been lost in the Chronicler’s arrangement.—32. And the peoples 
of the land who are bringing wares and all grains on the sabbath 
day to sell, we will not take from them on the sabbath nor on a 
holy day|. This also connects with 13!5*-, Here only for- 
eigners are violating the Sabbath, while in 13!5 - Judeans are 
guilty, though only Tyrians are named as selling wares in 
Jerusalem on the Sabbath. But the point here is the agreement 
not to buy on the Sabbath.—And we will forego the 7th year and 
every debi]. ‘The law that no harvest should be gathered in the 
7th year is found in the earliest code, Ex. 23% f-, a law greatly 
elaborated in the later codes, Dt. 15!-" Lv. 251-7. The remis- 
sion of the debts is the one obligation of the 7th year in Dt., 
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hence the remission of the 7th year may here refer to debts and 
not to land.—In the passage following we come into a different 
atmosphere.—33. And we established over us commandments]. 
The plain inference is rather startling that the people them- 
selves made ordinances to do the things prescribed in the law. 
It seems a necessary implication that we are here dealing with 
the origin of these laws.—To place upon ourselves the third of a 
shekel yearly for the service of the house of our God]. The temple 
tax according to the law was a half-shekel, Ex. 30% 36% Mt. 
17*4 Jos. BJ. vii, 6, 6. The provision made at this time by 
the people was afterward apparently raised, a further evidence 
that we are here dealing with origins.—34 is a statement of 
the purposes for which the temple tax was to be employed. 
It looks like an elaboration by the Chronicler.—For the show- 
bread], literally, the bread of the row, because this bread was ar- 
ranged in two rows of six cakes each, Lv. 24°! The keeping 
of bread at the sanctuary is at least as old as David, 1 S. 217-7. 
The term show-bread is due to Tindale’s rendering 5°35 09, Ex. 
25%, “bread of presence,” “bread to show Yahweh,” v. DB. s. v. 
—For the continual meal-offering], a vegetable offering in con- 
tradistinction to the common animal sacrifices. The reference 
must be to the morning and evening sacrifices of a lamb, a 
meal-offering accompanying it, Ex. 298 #- Nu. 283 *--—And all 
the work of the house of our God]. This use of the temple tax has 
already been specified in v. *, but with service in place of work. 
The latter term in our books usually refers to the building, the 
term service to the ritual. The phrase scarcely belongs here. 
In 2 Ch. 24° 9 we have a reference to this tax as collected for 
the restoration of the temple under King Joash. Is it possible 
that we have here a fragment of the temple-building story 
which has been misplaced?—35. And we cast the lots with respect 
to the wood-offering|. ‘The purpose of the lots must have been 
to determine the order in which certain ones should supply the 
wood required to burn upon the altar of Yahweh. Those who 
joined in the lot were the priests, the Levites and the people]. The 
order of the words makes the text suspicious, and the classing 
of the priests as wood-carriers is a further indication that these 
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words do not belong to the text. But the Chronicler cannot 
be credited with this phrase, for he certainly would not have 
assigned such work to priests.—At appointed times yearly]. 
From this it would appear that the lots determined who were 
to perform the duty for a year, bringing the wood at such times 
as it was needed.—As it is written in the law]. The only place 
in the law to which this can refer is Lv. 6", providing that the 
priest shall burn wood on the fire every morning and never let 
the fire go out. The wood was brought to the temple to burn 
upon the aliar of Yahweh our God as it is written in the law.— 
36f. And to bring in]. The infinitive requires us to connect 
this with the casting of lots, v.*% But manifestly the people 
could not cast lots to determine who was to do what the law 
required every man to do. A better connection would be with 
v. %, where the people took an oath to obey the law. The con- 
nection is broken by the insertion of alien fragments. The 
specification covers the first fruits of the land, of the fruit of 
every tree [as v. *8, g. v.], of the sons and of the cattle, of the herds 
and of the flocks). The fruits of the ground and of the trees 
were to be brought in yearly, the others, of course, whenever 
a first birth occurred. The vegetable offerings were to be 
brought in for the house of Yahweh] the only place where 
Yahweh occurs in this passage—presumably for the meal or 
vegetable offering. The animal offerings were to be brought 
to the house of our God to the priests who minister in the house of 
our God]. ‘The law of the first fruits of the ground is old, Ex. 
2219, cof. Dt. 26?#-. For the fruits of the tree Ryle refers to 
Nu. 18 -, but that passage deals with the products of the land, 
which there belong to the priest.—As it is written in the law] is 
out of place as the passage stands. But the words which fol- 
low, “herds and flocks,” are included in cattle and are doubt- 
less a marginal gloss which has crept into the text. The law 
then embraces all the offerings of the first-born —38. And the 
best [or first fruits] of our coarse meal, and our offerings, and the 
fruit of every tree, wine and oil, we brought in for the priests to 
the chambers of the house of our God|. These offerings are not 
different in kind from those enumerated above, vv. *!-. The . 
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first fruits are enumerated there as well as here, but in this 
case the offerings are for the use of the priests, and so were 
brought to the store chambers of the temple, whereas those 
above were brought to the temple, presumably for sacrificial 
purposes. In the oldest times there was a somewhat vague 
line dividing what the priest might have for his own use from 
what belonged to the temple, v. 1 S. 2!° #-, The coarse meal is 
prescribed in Nu. 15” in the same words as here, but it was to 
be lifted up (as a so-called heave-offering) to Yahweh.—And 
the tithe of our land |we brought] to the Levites]. The tithe both 
of the land and tree is declared to be Yahweh’s in Lv. 27%°.—And 
they are the Levites who are collecting the tithes in all the cities of 
our labour]. “Cities of our tillage,” RV., is not very happy. 
The city is scarcely the place for collecting the tithes of the 
land. The meaning may be the hamlets in the midst of the 
agricultural districts —39. The priest the son of Aaron] is a 
definition which sharply marks the division of priests and 
Levites as belonging to separate classes.—Was with the Levites, 
when the Levites collected [or levied] the tithes]. If the Levites 
went about the country collecting tithes, as we may infer from 
v.35, a priest went with them, not for the purpose of seeing 
that the full collections were made, but to make sure that a 
tenth of the tithe was brought to the temple and placed at the 
disposal of the priests. This part of the tithes was brought 
to the chambers of the house of the treasury], according to MT. 
But it is better to follow a Greek text and read house of God. 
The chambers were the store-rooms at the temple. There was 
no separate building used as a sacred treasury; the rooms all 
around the holy edifice sufficed for that purpose.—40. The 
offering of the corn, the wine and the oil], which here is brought 
to the temple by both Levites and laymen, is the tithe described 
in the preceding verses.—There were the vessels of the sanctuary], 
the receptacles used for the storage of the contributions brought 
in for sacred use.—The priests who minister], or the officiating 
priests who resided in the temple chambers during their term 
of service, or, in military parlance, tour of duty.—And we did 
not neglect the house of our God] is the ending of the original 
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document which described the plans adopted by the people to 
furnish the temple with supplies needed for the sacrifices. 


29. pan] G xat cuvlwy.— 30. oma] G xatynpdoavto abtobs = ONIN. 
On the basis of this text Houtsma proposes 77xD2 and renders the 
passage: “they bound themselves for their brethren through a curse”’ 
(ZAW. 1907,*°).—7199 nn] GB évtoAds judy. This must be an ac- 
cidental abr. of xvplov tod 8200 tudy as found in G.—ypn)] lacking in 
GB.—31. yn xb ws] G xat tod wh Bodvar and so making this a part 
of the subscription beginning, acc. to @, with mobs. The rendering 
is interpretative rather than a witness of a txt. err.—32. xwn] GL has 
a dup.: xat yegog [Av Dt. 15?!-] xat dxattnoty. wD occurs only 57- 1, 
where it has the mng. of usury or interest. “Usury of every hand” is 
improbable unless 1» means kind. In Dt. 152 we have 1» awn dya do, 
“every possessor of a loan of his hand,” 7. ¢., “creditor.” The law re- 
quired not merely the remission of interest but of the debt, and perhaps 
nw is everywhere to be interpreted as the equivalent of nwn, so here 
“loan of every hand” would be naturally borrowed from Dt.—33. 
wanym] GB, xat worhoouey, othcouev8A—34. noxdo] G Zoya, but n2y, 
v.33, SourefavBAN, Aatpelavl.—35. orsyn y27p~by] G xept xAfeou Eoro- 
poptag.—n3] GB év BeBAty.—73>p] 13%! elsw. always 3277. The point- 
ing here must be an error. Two words are not required for the same 
thing.—36. »15 52]. 53 is lacking in GBAX, as MT. in v. #*.—n17)] lack- 
ing in G@B8.— 38. w»nony] G oftwy quay always = 325 in Ne.— nnn] 
lacking in GBAN, dxapyds hyov'.—39. Point »y3] BDB. or after v.s 
Tvs2.—31N7] GB tod Ge0d. 
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Adar, 149. 
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Artaxerxes I, 41 ff. 
Artaxerxes II, 47 ff. 
Ashdodite, 299 f. 
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Cyrus, 33 f., 56f. 


Darius I, 37 ff. 
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Dibon, 273. 
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FASTING, 341. 
Fields, 273. 
Foreigners, 363 f. 
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Glorify, 317. 
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Hebrew, 300. 
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JERUSALEM, 184 f. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 


GENESIS. The Rev. JoHN SKINNER, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature, College of Presbyterian Chureh 
of England, Cambridge, England. [Now Ready. 
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Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [Vow Ready. 


JOB. The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of He- 
brew, Oxford. 
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ISAIAH. Chaps. I-XXVII. The Rev. G. Bucwanan Gray, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


ISAIAH. Chaps. XXVIJI-XXXIX. The Rev. G. BucHANAN Gray, D.D. 
Chaps. LX-LXVI. The Rev. A. S. Peake, M.A., D.D., Dean of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the Victoria University and Professor of Biblical Exegesis 
in the University of Manchester, England. 


JEREMIAH. The Rev, A. F. Kirxpatricx, D.D., Dean of Ely, sometime 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 


EZEKIEL. The Rev. G. A. Cooker, M.A., Oriel Professor of the Interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture, University of Oxford, and the Rev. CHaRLes F. 
Burney, D.Litt., Petiow and Lecturer in Hebrew, St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 


DANIEL. The Rev. JoHN P. Peters, Ph.D., D.D., sometime Professor 
of Hebrew, P. E, Divinity School, Philadelphia, now Rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, New York City. . 


AMOS AND HOSEA. W. R. Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., sometime President 
of the University of Chicago, Illinois. [Now Ready. 


MICAH, ZEPHANIAH, NAHUM, HABAKKUK, OBADIAH AND JOEL, 
Prof. Joun M. P. Smiru, University of Chicago; W. Hayes Warp, D.D., 
LL.D,, Editor of The Independent, New York; Prof. Jutius A. BEWeR, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. [Now Ready. 


HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, MALACH! AND JONAH. Prof. H. G. MitcHeEtt, 
D.D.; Prof. Joun M. P. Smita, Ph.D., and Prof. J. A. BEwWER, Ph.D. 


[Now Ready. 
ESTHER. The Rev. L. B> Paton, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. [Now Ready. 


ECCLESIASTES. Prof. Grorcr A. Barton, Ph.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. [Mow Ready 


RUTH, SONG OF SONGS AND LAMENTATIONS. Rev.CHARLESA. 
Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., sometime Graduate Professor of Theological Ency- 
clopedia and Symbolics, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


ST. MATTHEW. The Rev. WILLOUGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, Exeter College, Oxford. [Mow Ready. 


ST. MARK. Rev. E. P. GouLp, D.D., sometime Profeseor of New Testa- 
ment Literature, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. [Now Ready. 


ST. LUKE. The Rev. AtrrzeD PLUMMER, D.D., sometime Master of 
University College, Durham. [Vow Ready. 
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ST. JOHN. The Right Rev. Joun Henry Brrnarp, D.D., Bishop of 
Ossory, Ireland. 


HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. ‘The Rev. Witt1AM Sanpay, D.D., 
LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and the Rev. Wit- 
LoucHBY C, ALLEN, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in Divinity and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


ACTS. The Rev. C. H. Turner, D.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and the Rev. H. N. Batre, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London. 


ROMANS. The Rev. Wit1iam Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and the Rev. 
A. C. Heapiam, M.A., D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 

[Now Ready. 
I. CORINTHIANS, The Right Rev. Arcw Rosgrtson, D.D., LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, and Rev, ALFRED Prummer, D.D., late Master of 
University College, Durham, [Now Ready. 


Il. CORINTHIANS. The Rev. DAwson WALKER, D.D., Theological Tutor 
in the University of Durham. 


GALATIANS. The Rev. Ernest D. Burton, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Literature, University of Chicago. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. The Rev. T. K. Axnzort, B a5 
D.Litt., sometime Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin, 
now Librarian of the same, [Now Ready. 


PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. The Rev. Marvin R. VINCENT, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. [Now Ready. 


THESSALONIANS. The Rev. James E. Frame, M.A., Professor of 
Biblical Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

[Now Ready. 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. The Rev. WatTER Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College and Professor of Exegesis, Oxford. 


HEBREWS. The Rev. James Morratt, D.D., Minister United Free 
Church, Broughty Ferry, Scotland. 


ST. JAMES. The Rev. JAMzEs H. Ropss, D.D., Bussey Professor of New 
Testament Criticism in Harvard University. 


PETER AND JUDE. The Rev. CHARLES Bicc, D.D., sometime Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


[Wow Ready. 
THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES. The Rev. E. A. Brooker, B.D., Fellow 
and Divinity Lecturer in King’s College, Cambridge. [Now Ready. 


REVELATION. The. Rev. Ropert H. Cwartes, M.A., D.D., sometime 
Professor of Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF VOLUMES AND AUTHORS 


THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. By Cuartes A. Briccs, D.D., 
D.Litt., sometime Professor of Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of Hebrew 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. [Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


CANON AND TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. Joun 
SKINNER, D.D., Principal and Professor of Old Testament Language and Lit- 
erature, College of the Presbyterian Church of England, Cambridge, England, 
and the Rev. OWEN WHITEHOUSE, B.A., Principal and Professor of Hebrew, 
Chestnut College, Cambridge, England. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Henry PRESERVED SmitTH, D.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Literature, Meadville, Pa. [Now Ready. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Francis Brown, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt., President and Professor of 
Hebrew, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


‘THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By A. B. Davinson, D.D., 


LL.D., sometime Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. 
[Now Ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Rev. James Morratt, B.D., Minister United Free Church, 
Broughty Ferry, Scotland. [Now Ready. 


CANON AND TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Caspar RENE 
Grecory, D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Leipzig. [Now Ready. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Wituram Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By 
Artaur C. McGirrert, D.D., Professor of Church History, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. [Now Ready. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Frank C. Porter, D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By GerorGE B. STEVENS, 
D.D., sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [Now Ready. 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. By G. BucHANAN Gray, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rosert Rainey, D.D., 


LL.D., sometime Principal of New College, Edinburgh. [Now Ready. 
THE LATIN CHURCH FROM GREGORY THE GREAT TO THE 
COUNCIL OF TRENT. [Author to be announced later. 


THE GREEK AND EASTERN CHURCHES. By W. F. ApEney, D.D.,~ 
Principal of Independent College, Manchester. [Now Ready. 


THE REFORMATION. By T. M. Linosay, D.D., Principal of the United 
Free College, Glasgow. [2 vols. Now Ready. 


CHRISTIANITY IN LATIN COUNTRIES SINCE THE COUNCIL OF 
TRENT. By Paut SABATIER, D.Litt., Drome, France. 


SYMBOLICS. By Cuartes A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., sometime Pro- 
fessor of Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By G. P. FisHer, D.D., 
LL.D., sometime Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., sometime 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Now Ready. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By GrorcE GatLaway, D.D., Minister 
of United Free Church, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By Grorce F. Moors, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Harvard University. [In Press. 


APOLOGETICS. By A. B. Brucr, D.D., sometime Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
[Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD, By Witttam N. Crarke, D.D., 
‘ Professor of Systematic Theology, Hamilton Theological Seminary. 
[Now Ready. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF MAN. By Witt1am P. Paterson, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. By H. R. 
MackintTosH, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
[Now Ready. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. By GeorcE B. STE- 
vENS, D.D., sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University. 
[Now Ready. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Wrttram ADAMS 
Brown, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Newman Smytu, D.D., Pastor of Congrega- 
tional Church, New Haven. [Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING CHURCH. By 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., Pastor of Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. [Now Ready. 


THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER. By A. E. Garvir, D.D., Principal of 
New College, London, England. 
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